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I. 



TO THE 



LADIES OF GREAT BRH^AIN- 



JLT has often been observed, that dedica-f 
tions are a|>pendages calculated for works of 

« 

a voluminous and impoi'tant nature ; yet asr 

ttere are many Ladies in England, whose 

distinguished v^orth is at once an ornament 

to their Country, and whcJse example, jboth in 

private and public life, render them the most 

amiable patterns of domestic oeconoiiiy, and 

■• > 

who consider it no degradation to their cha-^ 

racter, in descending to recommend to their' 

domestics whatever may be either useful or 

Qmaiiiental at their tables : to them the fol- 
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VI 



DEGICATIdJSr- 
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lowing feimple and practical receipts kiif 
'^ith the highest . deference, dedicated, and, 
it is hoped, will bbtaih their approbation 
and patronage ; which will b^ the highest 
gx atifi cationto,. - 

Ladies, 

. Your obedient humble servant. 



MARIA WILSON. 
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Jl He value and importance of a work like 
the present, must be suff ciently obvibtis, to 
^ll Heads of Families, and Persons in- 
trusted with the^ care of Housekeeping, to 
require but little to be said in its fecbm- 
mendation. There is, ^perhaps, ho . book 
piore wanted than a Compi^ete Confec- 
TioNER> there being scarcely any extant 
upoqi|^at subject ; some little tracts are in- 
deed to be met with, but none on a plan 
jftxtensive enough for general use. Ladies 
Tesiding in different parts of the Country, 
where they have no opportunity of procur- 
ing their Confectionaries, will feel the 
wapt of such a work ; and those who liave 
been accustomed to purchase them, will find 
a considerable reduction in their domestic 
cxpences by attention to the valuable re- 
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PREFACE. 



ceipts contained in tjiis Treatise, To i^mitr 
it at once jthe most complete and valuable 
5vork of tlie kind extant, neither ^xpence 
nor pains has been spared; for* added to the 
. experience of thirty year§, a compilation has 
been made frt)ra Mu3^ QhAss, and every 
other work on the subject ; and though the 
JEditor may not have to boast of aiycutift 
original work, she flatters herself she hoyr 
presents to the Public, the most comj>lete, 
extenave^ «and ianiiiliar work of the ,kin4 
cvcf,put)lished. r 
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SEASONS FOR FRUIT. 



JANUARY. 

Golden Pippins, Nonpaieils, Pearmain Apples, 
Medlars, dried Apples, Chesnuts, Royal Pears, 
St Germain and Winter Chaumontelle, Colmar, 
Rennets, and Russet Apples. 

APRIL. 

The same as in January, with Pomegranates, 
Winter Bonchretian, Pistachio Nuts, Almonds 
and Raisins. 

JUNE. 

All sorts of Strawberries, p,aspberries, Goose- 
berries, Duke Cherries, Currants, Melons, and 
Masculine Apricbts. 

OCTOBER. ' 

Peaches, Nectarines, Sweet Water Grapes, 
Figs, Green G;ige Plumbs, St. Catharine Mul- 
berries, Morella Cherries, Walnuts, Filberts, 
Arline Plumbs, Bergamot Pears, Buree Pears, 
Golden Pippins, Medlars, and -Mulberries. Four 
months in the year are only mentioned, because ^ 
fruit continues three months the same. 
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COMPLETE 



CONFECTIONER- 



JLT must be observedj, that the first thing 
necessary tp be known, is to be perfectly ac-* 
quainted %vith the different degrees or heights of 
clarifying or refining sugar ; and agreeably to 
the fruit you have to preserve, in order to have 
them done in a higher degree of perfection, you 
must be attentive to make use of such degrees 
of sugar so refined, ajs is adapted to th^ir difFc'* 
rent degi^ees of ripeness, as well as to their diffe^ 
rent sorts, 

» 

To Glorify Sugars ♦ 

In proportion to three pounds of fine, lump, 
or powder sugar, which you are to put in a skil- 
let or boiler ; break into an earthen pan the white 
of on eggp, with near a pint of fresh water, and 

^^ beat 
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beat them up all togetber with a wbk to a white 
froth ; then put the whole into a copper kettle, 
or pan, and set them on a dear and slow fire ; 
when it begins to boil, do not fail to put a little 
inore water in, and b^iit to skim it, till you see 
the scum appears thick on the top, and the sugar 
becomes pretty clear ; that done, to clear it pro- 
perly,, sift it in a wet napkin, or silk sieve, and 
pass it thus intb M^hat vessel you please, till you 
want to m§.ke use of it. 

Note. — If the sugar does , not appear very 
' fine, .you must boil it agdn before ymi 
"" strain it; otherwisie, in Doiling it to a 
height, it will rise aver the pan. 

To boil Sugar to the degree called smooth. 

. When your sugar is thus clarified, put what 
quantity you have occasion for over the fire, to 
boil smooth ; which you may prove by dipping 
your scummer into the sugar, and then toiich- 
ing it wJfch your fore-finger and thumb; in open- 
kig them, yeu will see a small thread drawn be- 
tWixt^ which immediately breaks, and remains in 
a droj^ €m your, thumb ; thus it is a little smooth 
•^-^thcn boiling more, it will draw into a larger 
string, and ^ceme v^iy smooth. 

The bUnvn Sugar: 

Boil your sugar longer than the former, and 
try it thus :— dip in your scummer, and take 
it out, shaking .off what sugar you can into the 
pan, and then blow with your mouth strongly 
tjirough tfte holes ; and if certain bubbles or 
bladders Wow through, it is boiled to the degree 
eaHed bloM'u/ 
- The 
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The feathered Sugdr. 

It is a higher degree of boiling sugar ; which 
is to be proved by dipping the scummer, when 
it has boiled a httle longer ; shake it first over 
the pan, then give it a sudden fliirt behind 
you ; if it be enough, the sugar will fly off Vik^ 
feathers* - i 

TJie crackled Sugar. 

Is prove4 by letting it boil rather Longer ; and 
then dipping a stick into the sugar, which im- 
mediately remove into a pot of cold water, stand- 
ing by for that purpose, drawing off the sugar 
that cleaves to the stick ; if it becomes hard, 
and snaps in the water, it is enough ; if not, 
you must boil it till it comes to that degree. 

Note. — ^Your water must, be always very 
cold> or it will deceive you. 

The carmd Sugar. 

Is known byboiling yet longer ; and is proved 
by dipping a stick, as aforesaid, first in the sugar^ 
and then in the water; but you must observe, ^ 
when it conies to the carmel height, it will snap 
like glass the moment it touches the cold water, 
w^ch is the highest and last degree of boiling 
$ug^. 

jVi;/e. -^Observe that your fire be not very 
fierce wheii you boil this, lest flaming up 
the sides of your pan, it should cause the , 
suggr to burn, and so discolour it 
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To preserve Seville Oranges liquid^ as also 

Lemons. \* ' • 

■i • • * 

Take the best Seville oranges ^and pare them 
very neatly, put them , into salt an,d water for 
iabout two hours ; boil them very tender, till a 
pin will go into them easily, then drain the^i 
well from the water and put them into your prer 
jservlng pan, putting as much clarified sugar to 
them as will cover them, laying a trencher or 
plate on them to keep them down ; set them 
over a fire, and by degrees heat them till they 
boil; let them have a quick boil, till the sugar 
comes all over them in a froth ; then set them 
by till next day, when you must drain the syrup 
from them, and boil it till it becomes very smooth, 
adding sonie more clarified sugar ; put it upon 
the oranges, and give them a boil, and set them 
by till next day, when you must do as the day 
before. The fourth day draia them, and strain 
your syrup through a b^g, and boil it till it be- 
iu>m.es very smooth ; then take some other clari- 
fied sugai', boi] it till it blows very strong, and 
take some jelly of pippins, as will hereafter be 
expressed, with the juice of some other oranges ; 
after- they are preserved as above directed, take 
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two pounds of clarified sugar, boll it to blow 
very strong ; next one pint and a half of pippin 
jelly, and the juice of tour or five oi-anges ; boil 
thpm all togetljer ; then put in the syrup that 
Jhas been j^trained and boiled to be very smooth, 
and givjp 3JI ^ boil ; put your oranges into your 
pots, or glasses, and fill tljem up with the above 
niade jelly ; when colfl, coyer them and set thein 
t)yfpruse, ' . 

Note.^ — ^Be careful in all your boilings to 
clear away the scum, otherwise you will 
.endanger their working ; and if you find 
th^y will swim above yoUr jelly, you mu^t 
bind them down with the sprig of a 
clean whisk. » 

' Sugar Pears^ 

Take any quantity of pears, which are but half 
f ipe, make a split on their head cross ways with 
a knife, no deeper than the heart. After this is 
done, put a pan of water on the fire, and when 
it boils put your spears in it, and boil them in, 
with a slow fire, till they become a little soft ; 
then take them off the fire, and throw them im- 
mediately into another pan of fresh water ; have 
ajgain another pan of fresh water, in which you 
squeeze three lemons, pare your pears and put 
them in that lemon water : they will turn as , 
vhite zsi sitoM^ ; then take a preserving pan, put 
in it som6 of thie first degree of your clarified 
sugar, put your pears in it, and let them boil 
abqut twelve minutes, taking care to take off all the 
^cum ihey will throw ; thpn take them out from 
the fire and put them in an earthen vessel ; you 
' ' wiU 
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will repeat this operation during the four days 
following and strain the sugar off every time, 
and boil it before you put the pears in, because, 
as you will perceive, the sugar always throws off 
a white scum, which must be taken off; and it 
is after that you must put your pears in and boil 
them. When,you see the syrup is very thick, 
tod' that your pears ^ have well taken the sugar, 
put them in pots, and take care that they^ be 
well p6vered witii syrup, or dse they will-soon 
turn mouldy. Cover them with paper of parch- 
ment. 

To preserve moist AnanaSy or Pine Apples. 

Take any quantity of ananas, out them into 
four quarters, or in round slices, and pare off 
the skin, then take clarified sugar and wat^r 
in equal quantities, put in the ananas, and pro- 
ceed ^ before, taking care to skim them well 
during the time you are doing them ; for it is. 
yeiy essential to ' remark, that when you arct 
making any sort of preserves whatever, if you 
do not skim them well they are apt to grdw sour,, 
which occasions a gieat deal of trouWe to repair 
them again. :You must not boil the ananas in. 
water first, as directed for the other fruits, be^ 
cause it iR^ould deprive it of its best substance 
and flavour. . 

fb^' preserve Oranges xoith Marmalade in tkem, 

' and Lemons. 

Pare your oranges; make a round hole in the 
bottom, where the stalk grew, the bigness of a 
shilling ; take out the meat and put them into 
salt and watfer for two or three hours, then boil: 

them 
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them very tender, ;aiid put them iuta^rlarified 
sugar ; give them a boil the next day, -drain the 
syrup and l?oil it till it becomes sniooth ; put in 
your oranges, and give them a good boil ^ ^hen 
a little cool, drain themj and fill them with a 
marmalade made as directed, « putting in the 
round piece you cut out ; ^ with the syrup, ^ome 
other: sugar, and pipping juice, make ajdl^aad 

fill up your pots and glasiires. : .. 

For variety, take.threeof (^Dmrpreserved/oninr 
ges, take off the tops, cut them sorasto kx)k 
like little cups, and fill theni with this mar^ 
malade; they bodi eat pleasant; and inalce a 
variety. . . . 

To preserve gree^pranges. . ' 

. Take the green iprange^, slit them on one side, 
and put them into a brine pf salt wat^r^ a» strong 
)as jffH bear an egg, in which they must(be so^l^ed 
at least fifteen days ; theii strain them ^d: put 
them into fresh water, and boil them tender ; 
put them itito fresh water again, shifting them 
eveiyud&iy for five days together ; then give them 
another scald, and put them into clarified sugar; 
give them a boil, and set them by till next day ; 
then boil them * again ; the next day- add some 
more sugar, and give them another boil ; the day 
after boil the syrup very smooth, pour it on them 
and keep them. 

Note. — ^That if at any time you perceive the 
syrup begin to work, you must drain 
them and boil the syrup very smooth, 
and pour it on them ; but if the first 
proves sour, boil it likewise. Green le- 

' ' mons 
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lliohs are done aftei- the same malinen» 
if the oranges are any thing larg^, yoU 
itnust take put the njeat from the inside. 

Tkc Dutchm of Cleveland's Hemptjor preservmg 
' JLenioriSf Oranges and Citronsi 

Take good lemons,' fair antj well coloured^ . 
zsxA scrape a little of tlje uppermost rhind ; take 
out the seeds and the jmce ; lay them in spring 
water/ shifting tkem twice a day 'for a day or 
two.; then boil them to be tender, with a pound 
and quarter of douWe-refined sugar, and a pint 
and three-^quaiters of spring water; ta^e the 
scuni off, and put in your lemons ; have ready a 
pint of pippin water ; boil it first with half a 
pound of sugar, and put it to them ; boil it to 
a jelly, and put in the juice of your letoons ; 
then let them' boil, but a little after, and put 
them into your glasses, but be sure to coVei-lSiem 
with syrup. 

Haw ia take out the Seeds. - / 

Cut a small hole in the top, and take them 
out with a scoop ; dry them before you put them 
into your syrup, with a clean cloth. 

To preserve Green Gages. 

Take any quantity of green gages, prick them 
with a pin, put them in a pain with water, and 
set them on the fire ; when you see the water be- 
ginning to boil, take them off and leave them 
in the same water to cool till the .next day, when 
you are to set thein again on a very gentle fire, 
that they may turn green. When you see they 
ar^ green enough, put them in a sieve to drain ; 

' thea 
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then take clarified sugar, in which add three 
parts water, then the plumbs, and set the whdle 
on a' slow fire to make them throw off their 
water ; after which, put them in a pan for two 
days, and then add clarified sugar, and pro- 
ceed a& for other preserves. . 

To preserve Cucumber's. 

Take little gerkins, put them in a large deep 
jug, cover them close do\vn with vine leaves, fill 
the jug with water, cover it with a plate, set it 
in the chimney comer, a little distance fiom the 
fire, yet so as to keep warm ; let them stand so 
a fortnight, then throM^ them into a sieve to 
drain ; they will look very yellow, and will imell 
disagreeable ; throw them into spring water once 
or t^ice, to clear them ; put thejn into a large 
deep stew-pan, or presemng-pan ; cover them 
all oVer with vine leaves, put m as much clear 
spring water as will cover them i set them over 
a charcoal fire, look often at them, and when 
they aae turned a fine gieen, drain oflF that water 
and put them into fresh cold water ; have your 
syTup made ready thus ; to every pound -of sugar 
add one- pint of wat^r, the clear peel of a lemon 
cut in long shreeids, . an ounce of ginger boiled 
in water for a quarter of an hour ; put the ginger 
and lemon peel to the sugar and water, boil it to 
a syrup, throw in yotir cucumbers, and give 
tliem a boil ; pour them into the pan you intend. 
to keep them . in, let them stand till next day, 
and boil them again three times ; when cold, 
cover them up, and they make as fine a sweet as 
is tasted. 

c At ' 
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A% the same time take laygegi-eeii^cucathbei^ 
full iipie, and cvi^ them in fikir, longways. ; put 
them into caT?P water, cover them * with gs-ecn 
vin^ leavei^, and ^et them oyer a charcoal fire till . 
they Koil ; take th^m bH] fhi^ow them into eold 
water, and repeat it several times, > till tliey ate a 
fine green, and tender ; then preserve them aa 
t)ef ore, or dry them as your other Candied sweet- 
meats; dther way they answer in tojfts, mince- 
pies, or citkes, as well as citron. 

To preserve green Almonds^ 

' Take the almonds when they arc well gtown^ 
and m^^ke a lye with wood, charcoal and w^ater ;■ 
boil the lye till it feels Very smooth, stvaiii it 
th'rotjgh a sieve, . and let it settle till clear ; then 
pour ofethe clear into another pari, and set itoofi 
the jfire Ia order to. blanch' off the down that is 
on the-altlibnds, which you must do in' thk man- 
ner/ viz. when the lye is scalding hot, thi^w in^ 
two or three almonds, and try when they have 
been in some time^ if they will blanch ; if they 
will, put in the rest, and the moment you find 
their skiii^ will come off, remove them from the 
fire, put them into cold water, and blanch them, 
one br oiie^ rubbino: them* with isult : then wash 
them in scv-cral waters, in order to clean them ;. 
-in short, till you see no soiHn 'the water; whej* 
^ this is done, throwthem Into boiling Mater; and" 
let them hoW till so ^eiwler as a pin may easily 
pass through them; drain and put them int(> 
clariScd sugar without water, they being green 
. enough do not require a thin* sugar to bring then> 
to a colour ; but, on the contrary, if too much 

heated, 
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hi^ated, they will become too dark a green ; tl>^, 
jfvext day boil the syrup aad put it on theui, tlie 
ddy after boil it till it be very smooth, the day 
^ followhig g'ive all a boil together, scum theixi 
and let them lie four or live days ; then, if you 
will dry them or put them In jellies, you rtiust 
ibllow the directions as for green apricots, 

JVbfe. — ^If you will have compote of cither, 
• " it is bilt serving them to table when they 
are first entered, by boiling the sugar ^ 
little more. , . 

' To preserve white Cit?vns, 

Cut your white citrons into what sized piqcQs 
-you please ;, put them; into Avater and salt for 
four or 'five hours ; then wash them in faii' water, 
and boil them till tender ; chain them, ,and put 
them into as much clarified sugar as will cover 

. them, and set them by till next day ; then drain 
'rthe syrup, and boil it a little smooth; wlien cool, 
put in your citrons ; the next day boil your syrup 
quite smooth, and pour on your citrons; the 
<lay after boil all together, and put it into a pot 
to be candied, or put it into jellies, and compose 

, it as you may think proper. 

To pixserve ora?ige Floreers. 

Take the orange flowers just as they begin to 

open, put them into l>oiling water, and let them 

boil very quick till they are tender, putting iii a 

.. iittle juice of leinon> as they boil, to keep tJiem 

, whitp.; . th^i diwn them, and dry them carefully 

between two napkms; put them into as mucfi 

clarified sugar as will covei^ them ; the next day 

V, . , c 2 drain 
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(drain the syrup, and boil it a little sroooth ; when 
almost cold, pour it On, the flowers, and the fol- 
lowing day you may drain them and lay them 
out tQ dry, dusting them a very little. 

To preserve Cocheneal. 

Take one ounce of cocheneal and beat it to a 
fine powder ; boil it in three quarters of a pint of 
water to the consumption of half; then beat half 
an ounce of roach ailum, and half an ounce of, 
cream of tartar, very fine, and put them to th^ 
cocheneal ; boil them all together a little while, 
and strain it through a fine bag, which put into 
^ phial and keep for us«. 

iVo^e.-— If an ounce of loaf suffarbe boiled 
in with it, it wjU keep what you do not 
use immediately from moulding, 

To preserve Golden Pippins in Jelly, 

Pare your pippins from all spots, and, with a 
narrp^-pointed knife, make a hole quite thrbugli 
them ; then boil them in fair water about a quar- 
ter of an hour ; drain them, and take as much 
sugar as will cover them ; boil \t till it blows very 
strong, then put in your pippins, and give thefti' 
a good boil; \^t them cool a little; and give them 
another ; then if you have, tor example, a dpzen 
of pippins, take a pound of sugar, and boil it till 
it blows very.btrong ; put in half a pint of pippin 
jelly, and the juice of three or four lemons ; boil 
all together, and put to the golden pippins^; give 
them all a boil, scum them, and put them mto 
glasses or pots. • 

Tq 
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To preserve Pippins for present Eating. ., 

Pare them very thin, and put theip into a clean 
Stewpan, saucepan, or preserving-pan, according 
to the quantity you want ; but scoop out the 
cores, and into every, pippin put two or three 
long narrow bits of lemon peel ; take the parings, 
boll them in water enough to cover the pipphis, 
strain it, and make it as sweet as syrup ; . pour it 
on your pippins, and stew them tiU they are quite 
• tender ; they make a pretty plate. / 

To preserte Barberries. 

Take a pound of barberries picked from the 
stalks, put them into two quart pans, set them 
in a brass pot fidl oF hot watery to stew them ; 
after this strain them, add a pound of sugar, and 
' a pint of rose water, boil them together a little, 
' take half a pound of the best clusters of barber- 
ries you can get, dip them into the syrup while 
it is boilitig, take out the barberries, a^id let the 
syrup boil till it i§ thick; when they are cold, 
put them into glasses or gallypots with the syrup. 

To preserve Barberries in Bunches. 

•Take any quantity of barberries without strip- 
ping them of their stalks, split them with a knife, 
take out all the seed which is in them, then tie 
them in little bunches ; have clarified sugar, 
which set on the fire : when your sugar is at a 
high degree, put your little bunches in and boil 
them about ten minutes, after which put them 
Jn a pan, and place therp in the stove with a slow 
jfire for three day§ running ; at the end of which 
time, tak^ tbei|i ff oju that sugar which you set 

"^ ^gain 
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agam' on the fire, to heighten it again to the 
abo\^ degree; for the harb^rrief; will have weaken- 
ed it by thrmvingtheir juice iu it. Wheu that is 
done, put the -bunches again in it, and place it as 
before in the jrtove for thr^e whole days, after 
which draw out your bunches from the §ugar, 
and .put theni to drain on a wire grate, made oh 
purpose for these sort of things ; then range them 
oh a horse hair . sieve, and -replace them in tli/^ 
stove to dry, and they are re^dy for us6. 

To presetioe Angelica in Knots. 

Take young and thick stalks of angelica, €ut 
them into lengths of about a quarter of a yaa^d,. 
and scald them ; then put them' into water, strip 
off ^ the skins, and cut them into narrow slips ; 
lay theni on your preserving pan, and put to them 
a thin .sugar, that is, to one part sugar, as clari* 
fied, and one pait water ; set it over the fire, let 
it boil, and set it by' till next day; then turn it 
in the pan, give it another boil, and the day after 
drain it and boil the sugar till it is a little smooth ; 
pour it on your angelica, and if it be "a good 
green, boil it fib more ; if not, heat it again, and 
t\\p day foUoM^ing boil the sugar till it is very 
smooth, and pour it upon your angelica ; the 
next day boil your syrup till it rises to the top of 
your pan, and put your angelica into your pan ; 
pour your syrup upon it, and keep it for use. 

To preserve Angelica in Sticks, • 

Angelica^ not altogether so young as the OtherJ 
cut into short pieces, about half a quarter 6f § 
yard,^ or less ; scald it a little, then drain, it, and 
put it iuto a thin sugar us before ; 'boil* it 9' littife 
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^lensextilty, ?tfum it in; thcLpw the bottom iip-> 
Svards and :b.Qil h* rand.the^ finish it as the othei 
forkaots/ . . : 

N&te.^—^'\\^x\ your will candy it, - you must 

-' ' drain tt* from tMe ^yrup,. wash - ity and 

N candy it as the orange and leiiKni. 

To presaxe Riugoe Root. ' 

Take your riagoe roots, and. parboil them xea* 
sonably tender; then pick and^p^d thera;.,waujh 
them very clean, dry them with a cloth, and put 
in, as much clarified sugar as will cover them ; 
boil them leisurely on a chafing dish of coals^ till 
you see the rolls look cleaa* and your syrup some-^ 
thing thick, betwixt hot and cold, and put 
them up. 

To preserve Sweet-Marjoram. ... 

Take the white of an ^gg,- beat it very well, 
|Lnd take doubie refmed sugary beaten very fiiie 
and si&ed ; then take the nmrjoram, and rub it 
on a glass that is clean, aadiay it in form of the 
glass ; so do it witli your egg, then seer it with 
y^our sugar on it, and lay it on pa{>ers to dry. ; ; 

» 

To preserve Quinces white. ' 

Pare and core tlie quiiices ; to every pound of 
sugar and quinces, put in a pint of water; boil 
them together as fast as you can, uncovered j 
the same way you may preserve pippius white. 

To preserve Quinces white or red. 

Core and pare your quinces ; those which you 
would have white, put into a pail of M'ater for 
two or three hours ; then take as much sugar as 

they 
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they weigh, and add ats muchi^^^fer As will ifistki? 
a syrup to cover theiK J boil.tlie syrup a little^ 
then put in the quinces, apid let them boil as fesi 
as you can till they are very tender and clear ; 
afterAvards tak^vthcm out, and boil thejsyrupa 
little higher alone, and when it is cold put the 
quinces up in pots ; if you would have them red, 
put them raw into sugar and let them boil gently^ 
bt kg close covere^> till they ai;e red ; you must 
not put them into cold water. ■ 

\ To preserve Apricots green. 

Take the apricots when about to stone,' before it 
becomes too hard for a pin easily to pass through ; 
pai^ thefti in ribs very neatly, because every stroke 
with the knife will be seen ; then put thj?m intQ 
fair water as you pare them, and boil them till 
tender enough to slip easily from yOur pin ; drain 
them and put them intd a thin sugar, that is to 
say, one part sugar clarified, and one part water ; 
boil them a little, and 3et them by till next day ; 
then give them atiother boil, and the day after 
drain them, boil your syrup a little smooth, and 
put it upon them without boiling your fruit ; let 
them, remain in the syrup four or live day^ ; then 
boil some more sugar till it blows hard, and add 
it to them ; give all a boil, and let them lie till 
the day following ; then drain them fi*om the 
syrup, and 'lay them but to dry, dusting them 
w ith a little fine sugar before you put them into 
the stove. 

To preserve Apricots whole. 

Take the apricot's when full grown, parethem^ 
and take out theu* stones ; then have ready a pan 

. , of 
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i^ hcAling v^ter, throw them irtto it, and scald 
thein till they rise to the top of the water ;* take 
them out carefully with your scummef, and lay 
them on a sieve to drain ; then lay them in yoiir 
|>*eserving pan, and lay over them as much su-* 
gar > boiled to blow, as will cover them ; give 
them a boil round, by setting the pan half on 
the fire and turning it about as it boils ; then set 
^ it full on the fire, and let it have a covered boil-* 
iiig ; then let them settle a quarter of an hour^ 
and pick those that look clean to one side, 
and those that do not, to the other ; ' boil that 
side that is not clear, till they become clear; 
and, as they do so, pick them away, lest they 
boil to a paste ;. when you see they look all alike, 
give them a covered boiling, scum them, and set 
them by ; the next day, boil a little more sugar 
to blow very strong, put it to the apricots, Snd 
give them a very good boil; scmn and cover 
them with paper, and put them in a stove for two 
days ; then drain them and lay them out to dry, 
first dusting the plates you lay them oii, and then 
the apricots extiaordinary well, blowing off what 
sugar lies white upon them ; pi^t them into a very 
warm stove to dry, and when dry on one side, 
turn and dust them again ; when quite dry, pack 
them up.' 

Note:— In the turning them, you must take 
care there be no little bladders in them ; 
if there be, you must prick them with the 
point of a penknife, and squeeze them 
out, otherwise they will blow and sour. 

Tq preso've Apricot Chips. 

Split the apricots, and then take out tlie stones ; 

p ' pai*6 
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par^. th^m, ajrvditura th^m r0und with; your knife ; 
put them i^to your pan without scalding, and put 
as itiuch »ugaF, boikd verys;nopth, as will cover" 
them ; then niaijage tjiem on th^ fire as the whol^ 
apricote, squm them, andsetthem in the stove; 
the next day boil some more sugar, very strong^ 
drain the syrup from tlie apricots, boil it ve?y 
smooth, put it to the fresh sugar, and give it 'a 
boil; then put in the apricots, boil them first i*ound^ 
and then let them have a covered boil ; sgu|h 
them and cover them with paper, then put theiH 
into the stove for two or three days ; drain thcm^ 
' and lay them out to dry, first dusting them. 

To preserve Apricots in Jelly, 
Pare and stone your apricots, then scald them- 
a little ; then lay them in your pan, and put as 
.much clarified sugar to them as will cover them ; 
the next day drain the syrup, and boil it smooth ; 
then slip in your apricots, and boil as before ; thig 
next day juake a jelly with codlings, boiling some 
apricots among them to give a better taste ,; when 
you have bolted the jelly to its proper height, put 
in the apricots with their syrup, and boil altoge- 
ther ; when enough^ scum them well, and put 
them into your glasses* 

To preserve green Codling.s to keep all the Year. 
Gather your codlings Avhen they are about the 
size of a walnut, and let the stalk and a leaf or 
two remain on each ; put some vine leaves, in a 
brass pan of spring water, and cover them ,witlr 
a layer of codlings, then another of vine leaves,, 
and proceed in the same manner till the pan is 
full; cover it close to keep the steam in, and 
set it on a slow, fire; when they become soft, 
take xM tlic skins with a penknife ; then, put thcin 
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m the same water with the vine leaves ; it must 
be quite coidj or it perhaps may crack them ; 
^ put a little roach allum, and set them over a veiy 
slow lire till they are green (which will be in about 
three or foui' bour^), then take them out, and 
lay . them on a sieve to drain ; make a good 
S}Tup, and give them a gentle boiloiicea day 
for three days, after which put them into small 
jars; Cover them with brandy-paper, . awd keep 
them for u§e« 

To preserve. Green Pease. .. 

Shell fine young pease, and put them into boil- 
ing wiater with some salt ;. after b6iling five mi- 
nutes, drain them in a cullender, and put them 
i!>\\ k cloth doubled five or six times, on a table ; 
kt them lie free, in order to dry. Your bottlesl 
should be prepared before-hand, and be quite clean, 
and dry.' Fill them with the pease, and put on 
the top some mutton fat tryed; tie a bladder with 
~ a thin board or lath over them, and let them be 
put iu a cool clry .closet or cdlar; boil your water 
when you use them, and put in a little butter, 
5alt, and sugar ; and as soon as they are enough, 
drain them, and put tbem into a sauce-pan' ^ith 
some butter; and shake it whileit is melting. Pease 
^lone this way Ayill keep good till Christmas, 

To preserve Nectari^. 

' Split the nectarins, and take out the stones ; 
then put them into clarified sugar, and boil thei^i 
round till they have'weil taken the sugar ; take off 
the scum, covef them with a paper, and set them 
by; the next day boil aiittle more 5ug^r, till it 
blows very strong, put it to ihe nectarins, and 
give them a ^od boil jtake off the scutn, cover 

ji $ them 
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' tjx^m atid put tfeem iiito. the stove ; the f^llaM^^ 
day drain them, and \$y them out to dry, first 
dusting them a littt<^; theapul^ them into the^ 

stove, 

• « ■ 

To preserve Peaches whole. 

Take the Ncwington peach, when full ripe, 
split it and take out the stone ; then have ready a: 

fian of ^boiling water, drop in the peaches, ancj 
et them have a few moments scalding ; take 
them out, and put them into as much sugar, only ' 
clarified, as will cover them ; give them a boil 
round, then scum them and get them by till the 
next day ; then boil some more sugar to blow 
very .strong, which sugar put to the peaches and ^ 
^iye them a good boil ; scum them and set them 
by till the day following ; then give them another 
good boil ; scum them, and put them into a warm 
stove for the space of two days ; then drain them 
tod lay them out, one half over the other, dust 
them and put them into the stoye ; the next day 
turn and dust them, and, when thorough dry', 
pack them up for use. 

How to preserve Peach Chips^ 

. Pare your peaches and take out the stones, 
then cut them into very thin slices, not thicker 
than the blade of a knife 5 then, to every pound 
of chips take one pound and a lialf of sugar, 
boiled to blqw very strong; throw in the chips," 
give th^m a good boil, and let them settle aJit->^ 
tie ; take off the scum, let them sta^nd a quarter 
of an hour, and then give thfm another good 
boil, and let them settle as before ; then take oflP 
the scum, cover tbeni and set them by, and the 
pext day drain; them and lay them out, bit by 
bit \ dust them and diy them in a warm stove j 

when 
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wKen dry on one side, take them frOm the plate 
with a knife, and turn them on a sieve, and 
a^ain afterwards, if they are not pretty dry; 
but which they generally are. 

Haw to preserve Peaches in Brandtf. 

First preselTC your peaches whole, with their 
weight of sugar ; do not scald them in water, 
but boilthen;( in the syrup three times.; lay your 
peaches in a large deep glass for the purpose, take 
the syrup and pour it over them, with an equal 
quantity of brandy ; cover them close and keep 
them for use. Nectarines may be done in the 
same way. 

To preseixe Violet Plumbs. 

Violctplumbs are a long time yellow, and are 
^ ripe in the month of June ; they are tpreserved 
in the following manner* : put them into clarified 
" sugar, just enough to cover them, and boil them 
pretty quick ; the next day boil them again a* 
before ; the day after drain them and take away 
their skins, which yoii will find all flown off; 
then put them into sugar, boiled till it blows a 
little, and give them a* boil; the day following 
boil some more sugar till it blows a little, and 
give them another boil ; the next day boil some 
more sugar to blow very strong, put it to the 
plumbs in the syrup, boil tbem a little,^ then scum 
them ; the day following drain them and lay them 
out to dry, observing to dust them, before you 
put them into the stove. 

How to preserve green Amber-Plumbs. 

Take the green amber plunibs when full grown, 

- ' prick 
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prick them in two or three places,* and put tliem 
into cold-water ; set them'-over the fire to«cald, 
in;^vhich you must be veiy careful not to let the 
water be too hot, lest you hurt them ; when they 
are very tender, put them iiito a very thin ^ugar, 
that is to say, one part sugar and two parts water ; 
give them a little wari^i in this sugar, coverthem, 
and the next day give them another warm ; th^. 
third day drain them, and boil the s3Tup, adding 
a little inore sugar ; then put the syrup to the 
plumbs, and give them a boil, and the day after 
boil the syrup till very smooth ; then' put it to 
the plumbs, cover them, and put them into the 
stove ; the day following boil some' more sugar 
to blow very strong, put it to the fruit, give all 
•a boil, atid put them into thje jstovQ foi' two days ; 
then. drain them, and lay theiii out to dry, first 
dusting them very well j .manage them in the 
drying 33 other fruit 

To preserve Fruif green; ^ ' 

Take pippins, apricots, pearplunibs, or peaches, 
wliile they are green, •and put them in a preserv- 
ing-pan, or stew-pan; cover then) with vine leaves, 
and then with fine clear spring water ; put on the 
cover of the pan, set them over a clear fire, when 
|:hey begin to simmer take them off, and care- 
fully with your $lice take them out, peel and pre- 
serve them as you do other fruit, 

Topreserve green Orange Plumbs, 

■ Take the green orange plumbs, full grown, 
before they turn ; prick them with a fine bodkin, 
2i« thick all 6\tv as ypu possibly Qm j. put thpm 

into 
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iiito cold trator, as you prick them, and when 
all are done, set th^m over a very is^low fire/ and 
scald them with the utmost care you can, no-^ 
, thing being so subject to break, and if the ^i(ip, > 
flies they are worth nothing ; . when they ai:e ten- 
der, take them oflF the fire, and set them by in 
the same water for two or three days; when they 
beco^ie sour, anjd begin to fret on the top of the 
water, be careful to drain them very well, and 
put them in single rows in your preserving-pan; 
put to them as much thin sugar as will cover 
them, that is, one part sugar and two parts water ; 
set thcra over the fire, and by degtees warm them, 
till you perceive the ' sourness to be gone, ancj 
the plumbs are sunk to the bottom ; then set thera 
by, and. the day after throw awky that syrup, and 
put to them <l fresh sugar, of one part sugar and 
one part water ; in this sugar give them several 
heats, but not to boil, lest you hurt them ; cover 
them and set thern in a warm stove, that they 
may suck in what sugar they can ; the next day 
drain the sugar, and boil it till it bccomies smooth, 
adding soipe more fresh #ugar; pour this sugaif^ 
on them, return them into the stove, and the 
day after boil the sugar to become very .snK)oth ; 
pour it upon the plumbs, aiid give all a gentle 
boil; scum it and put. them. into the stove; the 
day foUowing drain them out of the syrup, and 
boil soiue fresh sugar, as much as you judge will ' 
,cover them very smooth ; put it to you v plumbs, 
and give all a very good co^^ered boilmg; then 
take oft* the scum, cover them, and . let theni 
stand in the stove two days ; then drain and lay 
them out to dry, dusting them very wclL 

To 
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Ih^presenoe the green Mog^l Plumk 

Take this plumb when just upon turn hi g ripe, 
• prick^ with a penknife, to the very stone on that 
.side where the cleft is, and put them into cold 
water as you do them ; then set them over a very 
slow iire to scald, and when they are become 
very tender, take them carefully out of the water 
and put them into a thin sugar, that is, half sugar 
and half water; warm them gently, cover them, 
and set them by ; the next day, give them another 
warm and set them by; tjie day following drain 
the syrup and boil it smooth, adding to it a lit- 
tle fresh sugar, and give them a gentle boil ; the 
day after boil the sugar very smooth, pour it uppn 
them, and set them in the stove for two days ; 
tlrain them, and boil a fresh sugar to be very 
smooth, or just to blow a little, and put it to 
your plumbs; give them a good covered boiling, 
scum them, and put them into a stove for two 
days; drain them, and lay them! out to' dry, dust- 
ing them well. 

To preserve, the ^eair admirable Plumb. 

This is a little round plumb, about the 
size of a damson ; it leaves the stone when 
ripe, is somewhat inclining to a yellow in 
colour, and very well deserves its namCj, 
being the finest green ^hen done, and with 
a tenth part of the trouble and chafge ; a& 
yoiv will find by the receipt. 

Take, these plumbs ivhen full gi'OMTi, and just 
upon the turn ; prick them M'ith a penknife in 
two or three places, and scald them by degrees 
till the water becomes very hot, for they will 

evcii 
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tftven feear l^oiling ; continue them in tJie l^ater till 
they become greeHi,. then drain them and put 
them into clarified sugar ; boil them very well,: 
and let them settle a Httk ; ^em giv^e them another 
boil, if you perceive they shrink and take not 
the sugar in very well ; prick them with a ioxi^ 
all over, as. they lie in the pan, and give them 
another boil ; scum them, and set thpm by; the. 
next day boil some other, sugar, till it bloM's, 'and 
put it to them ; .give them another boil^ §et them 
in the stove for one nightj and- the next day 
4£a2n ibem .and lay them out; lust dusting them* 

To preserve yellow Amber Plumbs. 

Take these plumbs when fuUripe, put them into 
jGur presQrvi^g-pan, and put to them, as much 
jsugar as will cover them ; give them a very good 
Jboil, let them settle a little, and boil thcni again 
three or four £mes; scum them, and the next 
day drain them from the syrup ; retunt thcn^ 
into the pail, boil as niuch fresh sugar to blow as 
Mail cover them, and give them a thorough boil- 
ing; scum them, set them in th^ stove for tv^'cirty- 
four hours, and drain them ; then lay them oirt 
to dry, after having 4usted them wry welL 

Note. — ^In tlie scalding of green plumT)s^ 
. you must ahvays have a sieve in the bot- 
tom of your pan to put your plumbs in, 
that they may not touch the bottom ; for 
those that do, will bmst befoi^ the oliiei'S 
^r^ scarcely wariiOL., 

To preserve green Figs» 

Take the small green figs, . slit theni on the top, 
-jpt fliem in waiter for* ten days, and proceed 

' JE ' thus: 
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thu$ : pMt i6 tntieh salt into the waiter ds will 
jhake it bear an egg ; then Id: it settle^ take the 
• scum off, aiid put thte clear brine to thel figs ; 
keep thdm in water fol* teti days, then put theia 
int<) fresh water, boil them tiU a pin will easily 
pass Into them ; drain atid put them . into other 
fresh water, shifting them every dsgr for four days j 
again drain them, put them into clarified sugar^ 
give them a little wai^n^ and let them stand till 
the next day ; warm them again, . and when they 
are become green, give them a good boil : then 
boil some other sugar to blow, put it to them, and 
give them another boil; the next day drain and 
dry them. 

, fopresen,enpemgs. 

Take the white figs when ripe, slit them in the 
tops, put them into clarified sugar, and give thfera 
a good boil; scum them and set them by; the 
next day boil some more sugar till it blows, pour 
it upon them, iand boil them again very well ; 
scum and set them in the stove, the day after 
drain and lay them out to dry, first dusting them 
very well. 

To preset^ Raspberries. 
Choose raspberries that are not too ripe, and 
take the weight of them in sugar ; wet your su- 
gftr with a little water, put in your raspberries, 
and let them boil softly ; be careful not to break 
. them ; when they are clear, take them up, and 
boil the syrup till it be . thick enough, then put 
them in agam, and when they are boiled put 
them up in glass^ies. 

Aether TVay. 

If you intend to preserve the red sort of rasp- 
berries. 
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berries, gather them on a dry day, when they 
are just turning red, with the stalks on, about an 
Inch long ; lay th^m singly on a dish, beat and 
sift their weight of double refined svigar, and 
strew it over them ; to every quart of raspber- 
a'ies, take a quart of red currant jelly juice, antj 
to, it its weight of dou1|^le refined sugar; boil 
and thin it well, then, put in your raspberries, 
and give them a scald; take them off, and let 
them stand for two hours; then set them o^ 
again^, and make them a little hotter ; proceed in 
this naanner two or three times till they look 
clear; but take care to prevent their boiling, as 
that will occasion the stalks to QOpie off ; when 
tl^ey are tolerably cool, put them into jelly glasses 
with, the stalks downwards.^ White, raspberries 
may be preserved in the same manner, only using 
white currant jelly instead of red. . 

To preserve green Grapes. 

Take the largest and best grapes before they,are 
tjiorojjgh ripe; stone and scald them, and let them 
lie two days in the water they are scalded in; 
then drain them, and put them into a thin syrup, 
and give them a heat over a slow fire ; the next 
day turn the giapes in the pan, and heat them 
again, the day after ; then drain them, put them 
into clarified sugar, give them a good hbil, sciim 
them, and set them by ; the following day, boil 
rmore sugar to blow, put it to the grapes, give 
all a good boil, scum them, and set them in a 
warm stove all night ; the day after drain the 
grapes, ^nd lay them out to dry, first dusting 
them very well. 

E 2 To 
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To preserve Grapes in clttsfersy ' with me Lmf^ 
V • Tjdhtn you gather them. 

Take the gteat Gascoyne grapes when they 
are green, before they are tbo ripe,- and prick 
cveiy one of them ; to every pound of grapes 
add a pound and a quarter of sugar; make a syrup 
with th^ verjuice of the grapes stained'; wjieri 
your sugar is made clear andperfect^ jiut in your 
grapes strained into juice; put them in a deep 
bason, cover them close, and set them on a pot 
of scalding water to boil ; when your graphs are 
tender, take them up,' Boil' the syrup a little 
more, and, betwixt hot and cold, put them in 
broad glasses or gally-pots (which is better than 
glasses, as 3 on must lay one cluster above another); ' 
then put a paper ov-cf them and tie them up, 

JJmther Way. - / ' 

Take some close bunches of red or white grapes-^ 
before they are too ripe, and put theiii into a 
pan, with a quarter of a pobnd of sugar-candy,, 
and fill the jar with bralidy; tie it close,, and s^ 
them in a dry place. }■ 

To preserve Mulberries whole. ^ 

Set some mulberries : oyer the fire in a skilled 
or, preserving pan; draw from them a pint of 
juice when it is strained ; then take three pounds 
of sugai', beaten very fine, wet the sugar with 
the pint of juice; boU up the sugar and skim it, 
put m two pQU2)ds of ripe mulberries, and let 
them stand in the syrap till they are thoroughly 
warm ; then set them pn the fire, and let them 
boil very gently ; do them but half enouj;h, aivd 
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put them by in the syrup till next day, then boil , 
them gently again when the syrup is prqtty thick, 
and will stand in* round drops; wlien it is, cold, ' 
they are enough ; and may be put into a gallipot 
for ust. 

To preserve Mutberries dry. 

Let the mulberries not be too ripe, but rather 
a reddish green, and tart; having prepared a 
quantity of siigar equal to the mulbei-ries, ^nil 
brought it to its blown quality, thi^ow in the mul- 
berries, and give them a covered boiling; the 
sugar also may be melted with the juice of Inul- , 
berries to clarify it ; when they have boiled, take 
the pan from the fire, scum it, and set it in the 
stove till next day ; then take them out, drain 
them from the syrup, and put them up in boxes 
for u^e. 

To preserve JFalnufs white. 

Pare your walnuts till only the white appears, 
and be careful in doing them that they do not 
turn black, and as fast as you do them thro^r 
them into salt and water, and let them lie till 
your sugar is ready; take three pounds of good 
loaf sugar, put it into your preserving-pan, set 
it over a charcoal fire, and put as mubh water as 
-will just wet the sugar, let it boil ; then have reacjy 
ten or twelve whites of eggs strained and beat up 
to a froth ; cover your sugar mth a froth as it boils, 
and skim it ; then boil it, and skin^ it till it is 
as clear as chrystal, then throw in y otir walnuts ; 
just give^ them a boil till they are tender, then 
take them out, and lay them in a'dish to cool; 
when cool, put them iu your preserving-pan, and 
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when tlie sugar is as warm as milk, pour k ovdr 
tiiem. When quite cold, paper jthem down. 

7b preserve JValnuts blach 

TTake Walnuts of the smaller kind, put .thenj in 
salt and, water, and change the water every day 
tor nine day§; then p^t them in a sieve, and 
let them stand in the air till they begin to turn 
black; then put them into a jug, pour boiling 
water over them, and let thjem stand till the , 
next day; put them into a sieve to drain, stick 
a clove -in each end of your w^alnut, put them 
into a pan of boiling water, and let them boil 
.five minutes; t*hen take fliehi up, m^ke a thin 
syrup, and scald them in it three or four times a 
day, till your walnuts are black and bvight ; 
make a thick' syrup with a few cloves, and 
a little ginger cut in slices ; skim it well, pour 
in your walnuts, boil them five or six minutes, 
and put them into your jars: lay brandy paper - 
over them, and tie them dow^ cloae with a iJlad- 
der. They will eat better the second year after 
their keeping than in the, first, jas ttieir bitterness 
goes off with time. 

■ ' Anothev JVay. 

Take the smaller sort of walnuts when full 
gj-own, and not shelled ; boil them in water till 
very tender, but not to break, so they will be- 
come black ; drain them and stick a cloi^e in 
everyone; put them into your preserving-pan, 
and if you have any peach syrup, or that of the 
white walnuts, it will be as well or better than 
sugar ; put as much syrup as will cover the wal- 
iiuts/boil them very well, ^cum them, •and set 

tliem 
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them .by; the next day boil the syru» till it be- 
comes suiooth, put in the walnuts, ana give them 
another boil ; the day after, drain them, and boil, 
the syrup till it becomes smooth, adding more 
/syrup, if occasion; give ^l a boil, scum them* 
and put them into the pot for use. 

To preserve Walnuts grtem 

Gather your walnuts when they are nhi much 
larger than a good nutmeg, wipe them very clean, 
and lay them in strong salt and water twenty- 
four hours ; thien take them out, and wipe them 
ycry clean ; have ready a stewpan of boiling wafer, 
.throw them in, let tnem boil a minute, and take 
them out; lay then^ on a coarse cloth, and boil 
your sugar as directed for the white walnuts ; \ 
then just give your walnuts a scald in the sugar, 
take them up, and lay them to cool. Put them 
in your preserving-pot, and pour on your syrup. . 

i^ote. — ^Thcy answer much better boilpd up 
with the coarsest Lisbon sugar. 

To preserve GarlicL 

Take a head of garlick, peel the doves, thrpw 
them into spring water, give them just a boil, 
and preserve theni as you do your apricots. 

. To preserve green Almonds. 

Take the almonds when they are well grown, * 
and make a lye with wood, charcoal and water ; 
boil the lye till it feels very smooth, strain it 
through a sieve, and let it settle till clear; then 
pour off the clear into another pan, and set it on 
the fire in order to blanch off the down that is 
on the almonds, whiciimay be douethus: — Wlien 
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the lye is scdding- hot, throw in t\ro or thTee 
almonds, and try, wheti they have been m some 
time, if they \vill blanch; if they will, put' in 
the rest, arid the moment you find their ^kins 
will come off, remove them from the fire, put 
them into cold wa^er, and blanch them, cme by 
one, rubbing them with salt; then wash them 
in several waters, in order to clean them; in 
short, till you see no soil in the water ; when this 
i^ done, throw them itito boiling water, and let 
t}iem boil till so tender as a pin may easily pass 
through them ;" drain and put them into clarified 
sligar without water, they being green enough 
do: not require a thin sugar to Drin^ them to a 
colour ; but, on the contrary, if too much heated, 
they wiir become too dark a green; the next day ^ 
boil the syrup and put it on them, the day after 
boil it till it is very smooth, the day following 
^ve ail a boil tpgetner, scum them and let them 
lie four or five days; then, if you will dry them 
or piit them in jelly, - you must follow the di* 
rections as for green apricots. \ 

- . To preserve Almonds dry. ^ . ,. , 

To ,a poimd of Jordan almonds, take half sk. 
pound ot double-refined sugar; blanch one half 
of the almonds, and lea\^ the other half un- 
blanchrd ; b^at the white of an egg very well, 
pour it oh your almonds, and wet them well with 
it ; then boil youf sugar ^gain, ' dip in your al-r. 
monds, stir them all together, that your sugar 
may hang well on them; then put them on plates, 
place them in the oven after the bread is drawn ;. 
. let them stay in all night, and they will keep tbo 
year round, - 

' • Ta 
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To preserve Cherries liquid. 

Take the best Morello cherries when ripe, 
either stone tliem or clip their stalks off; to every, 
pound take a*)pound of sugar, boil it till it blowS 
very strong; then put in the cherries, and by 
degrees bring them to \o\\ as fast as you can, 
that the sugar may come all over them; scum 
them atid, set thehi by, and the next day boil 
some more, sugar to the same degree ; put some 
jelly of currants, drawn as directed; for example: 
if you boil one pound of sugar, take one pint, 
of jelly of qurrants, put in the cherries and tlie 
syrup to the sugar, then add the jelly, and give 
all a boil together ; scum them, and fill your 
glasses or pots, taking care, as they cool, to dis- 
perse them equally, or otherwise they will all 
swim to the tdp^ 

To preserve Cherries dry. 

Stone your cherries,' and weigh them to eight 
pounds; put two pounds of sugar, boil it till it 
blows very strong, put the cherries to the sugar, 
and heat them by degrees till the sugar is melted, 
ifor when the cherries come in, it wiTl so cool the 
sugar that it will seefn like glue, an(i should you 
put it on a quick fire at first, it wll, endanger thfe 
burning;, when you find the siigaf is all melted, 
then boil it as quick as possible till the sugar flies 
ov^r them ; scum and set tJieift by in an earthen 
pan, for where the sugar is so thin, it 1^'ili be apt 
to canker in copper, brass, or silver ; the next 
day drain them, and boil the sugar till it rises; 
pour in your cherries, give them a good boil, scum 
them, and set them by. till the next day; then 

. F drain 
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drain and lay them out on sieves, and dry tl>en» 

in a very hot stove. , 

I, 

To preserve Cherries with the Zecopes and Stalks^ 

green. 

, Dip the stalks and the leaves in the. best vine-* 
gap when it is boiling hot, stick the sprigs* upright 
\fx a sieve tiU they are 4ry ; ^ ia the mean time 
boil some double refined sugar to syrup, and dip 
the cheiries, stalks and leaves in the syrup> and 
just kt them scald ^ lay them on. a sieve, and, 
boil the sugar to a candy height, tlien dip ther 
cherries, stalks leaver, and all ; then stick 
the branches, and leaves, and dry ihem as you 
do other sweetmeats. They look very beautiful 
ftt cftudle light ia a dessert 

Mrs. SmltKs "way of preserving Cherries m Jelhf^ 

Take gretfi gooseberries, slice theni on the side,, 
that part of the liquor may run out, put them 
into pots, and, put into the pot* two or. three 
spoonfuls of water ; &top;thfi.pote very close, an<i 
put them 'm a skillet of water over ttie: fire, till 
the gooseberries have made a liquor as clear a^ 
jwateiE,- half a pound of gooseberricis will maken. 
this liquorr ^^^ ^ pound of cherries stoned, one 
pound of double-refhted sugar beaten small, strew^ 
some at the bottom of your silver bason, • and 
then a layer of cheiriesy and cover them over 
.with sugar; keep %om^ Xo throw ovei? them as^ 
tliey boil, put to the cheiTies five or six spoon- 
Tfuls of gooseberry liquor, set them over the fiee,. 
agad boil them vciy moderately at first, till your 
sug-ar is meked, and aftertl^aids as fast, as yojx 

can;: 
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t3im; sctfm it very well and caiefully ; when your 
liquor is brought to a jelly, it will stick iroon 
your spoon, and then put it up. They do best 
ivii£ a pound aat a time. 

To preserve Cherries the French way. 

Take Morello cherries, hang them by thcit 
;stalks one by one, where the sun may com'e to 
jdry them, and no dust can get to them ; this 
must be in autumn ; cut the stalks as for pre- 
serving, place them one by one in your glasses, 
icrape as much sugar as will cover them; then 
tfiU them np with white wine, set them in a stone 
ito swell, and then use them. 

To preserve Cherries a cheap way.. 

Take 'six ppunds of cherries, and stone them ; 
-|)ut half a pound of .the best powdered sugar, 
l>oil them in a little copper, or other vessel, 
as most convenient^ when you think they are 
^enough, lay them one by o«e on the back side of 
a sieve, set them to <lry in an oven that has been 
-heated, and when dry, put them in a stove to 
keep them so. If any liquor bq left, do more 
cherries as above; ith^y will keep well coteurod 
;aiitbe jear. 

T^ preserae Croo^hefrm green. ^ 

- Take the longest ^rt of gooseberries the latter 
aend of May, or beginning of June, before the 
gfx^exi colow has left theam ; set some water over 
<blie fire, and, when it is ready to boil, throw in 
the gooseberiies; let them have a scald, then 
take them out, and carefully remove them into 
coid witter; set them oyer a very slow fire to 

. f 2 ' green. 
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gre^n, cover them close that none of the steam 
can get out, and when they have obtained their 
green colour, which will perhaps be four 'or five 
hdirs, drain them gently" into clarified sugar, 
and give them a heat ; set them by till next day, 
and give tliem another fieat; this you must repeat 
four or five times, in order to bring them to a 
very good green colour; thus you may serve 
them to tabfe by way of compote. If you wish 
to preserve' them to keep either dry or in jelly, 
you must proceed as directed for green apricots. 

To preseroe Gooseberries white. 

Take the large Dutch gooseberries when full 
grown, but before they are quite ripe, pare them 
into fair water^ stone them, put them into boil- 
ing water, and let them! boil veiy tender; then 
put them into clarifirtl sugar in an earthen pan, 
and put as many in one pan as will cover the bot- 
tom, and set them by till iiiext day ; then boil 
the syrup a little, and pour it on them ; the day 
after boil it smooth, and pour it on them ; the 
third day give them a gentle boil round, by set- 
in'g the side of the pan over the fire, and tum- 
ing'it about as it boils, till they have had a boil 
all over; the day following make a jelly with 
codlings, and finish them as you do the others. 

To preseroe Gooseberries, whole without stoning* 

Gret the largest preserving gooseberries, pick 
off the black eye, but not the stalk ; scald tnem, 
but take great care they do not break ; thei]( take 
them up and throw them into cold water, alnd to 
every pound of gooseberries put a pound ind a 
half of double refined sugar, which must be first 

clarified j 
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clarified ; to every pound of sugar a pint of water ; 

and when the stnip is cold, lay your gooseberries 

single into your preseiving'pan, and put the syrup 

to Aem,!^ them on a slow fire, and let them 

boil, but not too fast, lest they break; when you 

perceive the sugar has entered them, take them 

off, cover them with white paper^ and set them 

by till next day ;..then take them out of the syrup> * ^ 

boil the syrup till it begins to be ropy, scum it^ -. 

put it to them again, and set them on a gentle / 

fire ; let them preserve -gently till you perceive v 

the syrup will rope, then take them off, set them 

•by till they are cold, a^d cover them with paper; 

boil some gooseberries Jn fair water, when the 

liquor is strong strain it ofi^, let it stand to settle, t 

and to every pint of^ that liquor put a pound of 

double-refined sugar, and make a jelly of it j 

put the gooseberries in glasses, when cold pour , 

the jelly over them, and the next day ps^per them j 

wet and half dry the inside paper, to lie down 

the closer, put on your upper paper, and set them 

in the stove. If you have a mind to make a 

little tree of them according to art, they will be ^ 

pretty in a dessert 

To preserve Gooseberries dry. ^ , 

To every pound of gooseberries, when stoned, 
put two pounds of sugar, but boil the sugar till 
It blows very stroi^g, then stiew in the gooseber- 
ries and. give them a gentle boil, till the sugar 
comes all ever them; let them settfe a quarter 
of an hour, give them another good boil, scum 
them and set them by till the . next day ; then 
dr^ and lay them out on sieves to ^ly? dusting 

them 
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them ^U ; t>^t them before a brisk fife in the 
stove, and when dry on one side, turn and dust 
them on the othier; when quite dry, put thenr 
into your box. 

» • 

.To preserve Gooseberries, Damsons, or Plumbs. 

* Gather tiiem when dry, full grown, and not 
ripe ; pick them one by one, put them into glasft 
bottles that ate very clean and d.ry, and cork 
them close with new corks j then put a kettle of 
water on the fire, and put in the bottles with 
care ; wet not the corks, but let the water come 
lip to the necks; make a gentle fire tillthey are 
a little coddled, and turn white; do not take 
thein up till cold, then pitch the corks all over^ 
or wax them close, and set them in a cool dry 
cellar. 

To preserve Currants for TarU. 

Put a pound of sugar into a preserving-pan, 
for every pound and a quarter of currants, with 
a Sufficient quantity of juice of currants to dis* 
solve the sugar; when it bQi Is, skim it, and put 
in your currants, and boil them till they are very- 
clear; put them into a jar, cover them Avith 
brandy-paper, and keep them In a dry place. 

To preserve Currants in Jelly. 

Stone your currants, clip off the black tops, 
and clip them from the stalks ; to every pound 
boil t^vo pounds of sugar, till it blows very strong ; 
slip in the currants, give them a quick boil, take 
4hem from the fire and Jet them settle a little ; 
theii give them another boil, and put in a pint 
... of 
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of currant jellyj drawn as directed, till you see 
the. jcily will flake from the jjcuiripij^r^ th^n re- 
59ftove it frofli the fire, let it settle a Httl^, scum 
t)xtm and put them into your glasses, and as tbey 
4ool take csaxe to disperse thenfi equally. . w 

* ' » ' ^ • ' , ' , ' 

Tq presence red Currants in Bunches. 

- Having stoned your currants, tip six or s^ven 
bunches together with a thread, to ac, |>iece of 
split deal, about the length of your finger; put 
double-refined sugar, equal in weight to your 
pufrants, into your preserving-pan, with a little 
jvater, and boil it till your sugar flies ; then put 
the currants in, a^id give them a boil up, and 
cover thein till next day ; wheii take them out^ 
and either dry or put them in glasses, - wi^h the 
syrup boiled up with a little of the juice of red 
tjurrants ; put brandy-paper oyer th<jm, 4nd tif 
them close down with another, pap^r,, and ^et 
them in a dry place, , , ' ,/ 

Tq preserve Currants in Bunches dry. 

Stone your currants and tie them up in bunches ; 
to every pound of currants boil two pounds of su- 
gar, till it bloAvs very strong; 9ip in the cur- 
rants, let them boil veiy fest till the sugar flies 
all over them ; when settled a quarter of an hour, 
boil them again till the sugar rises almost to the 
top of the pan ; let them settle, scum them an(J 
iet them by till next day ; then drain them ani 
lay them out, taking care to spread the sprigs 
that they may not diy clogged together ; dust 
them very much, and dry them in a hot stove, - 

To 
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* To preseroe or 'dry Samphire. 

/ Take it in bunches as it grows, put on the fir^ 

/ ^ a large deep stew-pan filled with Water ; when it 

boils throw in a little salt, put in your samphire, 
and when 'you see it look of a fine beantiM green,' 
take olF the pan directly, and with a fork take up 
th^ samphire, lay it on sieves to drain, and when 
cold, either presei*ve it, or. dry it If you frost 
them t*h[ey will be very pretty. 

To preserve Hops with Gooseberries. 

Take the largest Dutch gooseberries, cut them 
across the head, and half way dowii, pick out 
the seeds clean, but do not break the gooseber- 
ries; take fine long thorns, scrape them, and 
stick 0n your gooseberries, put \i\ the leaf of the 
one, to the cut part of the other, and so till your 
thorn is, ftiB, then |)ut them in a new pipkin with' 
a close- CO v^r ; cover them with water, and let 
them stand scalding till they are' green (before 
your water boils) ; while they are gently green- 
ing make a sjo-up for them, and take whole green 
goosebenies and boil them in water till they- all 
break, then strain the water through a sieve; to 
every pound of hops put a pound and a h^alf of 
double-refined sugar, put the sugar and hops into 
the liquor, and boil theni uncovered, till 4:hey 
ar^ clear and green, then take them up and lay 
them on pye plates, and boil your syrup longer ; 
lay your hops in" a very deep gallipot, and when 
the syrup is cold pour it on them, "cover them 
with paper, and keep them in a stove for some 
time; afterwards in a vjery dry place. 

T& 
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To preserve Dam&mis- or Biill^ice* ^ 

Put your damsons in «f pot, to two quarts put ^ 
pound of fine sugar, and bake them in a slow 
oven two hours; theii set them in a cool jftace a 
» week, and pour over them as much rendered becT 
suet as will be an .inch thick ; it must be put on 
hot every time you take any out;^ imd they will 
keep all the year. ' 

To preserve Beet Roots. 

BoU your beet root ibr four hours, * till you sep 
it quite soft; then make a syrup of a pint ot* 
spring water and half a pound of sugar, and boii , 
the beet root in it, for a quarter of an hour; 
,then put It in gallypots for use. 'Syhgn you^want 
to use theni tor sauce, soak them in wurm wat^r 
for ten minutes or more, and slice them intoT)ii 
and vinegan ^ , , « ^ 

To preserve Apples red all the Tear. 

Get a dozen of pigpins ot pearmanes, par6 
thefii, |)ilta qiiart of water to them, one peiihy- 
worth of cinnamon stick, grate part of a lemoii 
rfitnd', and some cochineal steeped in water, and 
half ^ pound of loaf sugar; then send them to 
the ovcn^ tie over them a paper, and after t];^t 
- coarse paste ; do not foi get to scoop a bote in the 
liuddle of the api>lcs . to let the liquor through 
them;^ let th^m stand in a slow oven; when you 
think they are enough, take them out of tiie 
oven,, take off the paper, and let them:staiid iii 
the syrup; in the morning drain it from them) 
and put ro ita little ^watery 4i pound, ax a pound 
and a half of sugar, as vcu Vrould liave a^quan-- 

' o ' ' ' tity ^ 
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tity of syru{> for them ; and ^hn. you have 
scummed them well, clear it with the white of an 
eg^, when that is done put in ypur apples again^ 
and let them, boil in the sy rap. till it be. clear; 

/then put in as^much cochineal as^wiU m^e them. 
iDf a good colour; sometimes take th^ apples out 
least , they should bieak,^ and let the. syrup be 
boiling, and scum k often; when your apples ar^ 
half enough,, let them stand in the syrup, all 
night, and in the rriotiiirig^ s6t it over the firc^ 

' ^Sich"must be of eha^coal; let ife boil t*p, t\\^vi 
take the apples out^ and put. them iii' again; 
when yoin* syrup* is boiled to a thicknessipjp keep-- 
ing, and vour apples a/good colour, .shred your 
lemon peel, and put in; it half an ounce of can- 
died orange, cut in thia slices; put your apples 
into the pot you design. to. k^ep them in, and 
wheii your syrup is half cold put it. on your 
apples^ and put them up for use.. 

To dry Gjolden Pippins. . , 

Pate your pippins, and make a hole in them, as* 
directed for preserving them ; then weigh them,., 
and boil them till tender ; take them out o( the 
water> and to every pound of pippins take a po,undf 
and a half of loaf suga^ and .boil it till it blows, 
veiy s^iong;: tin^n put in the fruit, and boil it 
very quick tiUi the su^ar flows all over the pan y 
Jet them, settle, cooLtliem, scufli them, and set' 
t&em by till the next day ; then drain them ancfc 
Jay th^emout to dry, dusting them with fine suj- 
gar betbreyou put thetn into tlie stovb; the nexl 
day, turn them and dust them again; when diy, 
pack them ug, ' . - - . r 

V > Yoiir 
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ToUiiaay!^ Jfe^iii$l|ces, or quarters, aft^ 

" Ti9 dry Apples or Pkars. [ 

!^rstt)oIl thpip in hew ale wott, otj. a slow fire, 
•for a quarter of ^ixTiour; then take them out and 
press <;hei?i flat, apd dry tkem in your oven, or 
;$tov,e; put theni xip in papers,, in a* box, a»i^ 
they will Jceep aUtbe je^. . - * 

^ dry grem Codlmge, ♦ 

Take yotir codlings, und edddle t!hem gentljt 
dose covered:; then J)eel your codlings, and put 
thehi into cold water, setting them ovei^ a si6# 
jfirc till they aise,greeu> clo^e covere^i^ thgr will, 
foe t?wo Of three hours dOaug. 

To dfy Angelica in K^ot^ 

• I>rajn w^at quai^tity y9u wilL from the syruf^ 
aud boil as much sfMgaras will cover it, till ii 
blows; put in your angelica, and give it a boi^ 
till it blows again; when cold, <lrain it, tie it 
in knots, and put it into a w^m stove to diyi 
jBrst ^lusting it a little ; , when dry on one sid^i 
^urn it to <lry on the otii£^, aud<tiie$i |mck it up^ 

T^e a |)ound of sugar, make it «fto % sjsrup^ 
Ibpil it candy high, a©<l,put in three quarters c^ 
4 pound of Jordan almou'^s blanched ; keep thena 
^^tirring aU tjiewlwle, till tliey are dry, then crisf 
ih&ax^ . )^% i^m -m a -box, and keqp tkqm^lrjr. 

To dry J^ar berries. ' 

fitqn^ the 3bai'berrie^ and use them in blanches; 
, . f 45 5 weigh 
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^veigh them, and 4o every pound of b^i*rles cla- 
rify two pounds of sugar, make the syrup mtji^ 
half a phit of water to a pound of sugar, put your 
barberries mto the , syrup when it it isjscalding 
iiojf, let them boil a "little, and set them by witfi 
k paper close to 'then> j the next day make them 
^aldipg hot^ repeat, this two days, but do not 
"boil it aftei* the first tirnfe, and when they fife 
cold lay them on earthen plates, strew sugar well 
over them, the next day turn. them on a sieve, 
jMid sift;theni again with sugar; turn them daily 
;till they a?e dry, taking care your stove is nQt 
too .hot. 

Hoza to keep Fruit for Tarts alt the Year, 

' Take.youf fruit when it is fit to pot,, and strew 
some sugar at the bottom of the pot, then fi'irit, 
and then sugar j so on till the |ibt is full; cover^ 
them with sugar, tie a bladder over the pot, then 
leather, aiid keep it in a d^ place. 

To keep Grapes^ Gooseberries^ ApricotSy Pea£hes^ 
t Neciarim, Cherries^ Ctirrauts^ end Pluifib^ '* 
. the wiiok Year. 

Take fine dry sandj that has little or no salt-r 
ness in it, and niake it as dry as 'possible vith 
^ often turning^ it- in the sun; gather your fruits 
when they -ale just ripehmg, or coming near ripe, 
^Yxd dip ;the ends of the stalks in. rrieited pitch 
®r bees-WaK'; and having a large box with a close 
iid,' .dry your fruit a little in^the sun to take away 
the superfluous pioisture, and lightly spread a, 
layer of s^ind at the bottom of the box, and a • 
layer of fruit on it, but not too near each other : 

• w • ^ then 
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then ^catt^r sandtvery even' about an ftich thick 
over themt ' and so another layer till the ' box i$ 
fiill ; then shut the lid dowa clo^e^ that th^fdf 
may not penetrate; and whenever y6u takeout 
any thing, be sure to inind the placing them even 
again, so you will have th^rn fit for tarts, or other 
-lises, till the next season; if Wiey are a KMe 
Vrinkled, ^^ash them in warni wat6r» and the;^ 
will plump lip agaii^: you may lise millet ihrtead 
t)f sandj' if you think it more convenient. * ^ 

To keep Figs and Stone Fruit sou^id and fit for 

Ukalltht'Year. 

r ■ • ■ ^ '■ " t - -r 

Take a large earthen pot^'put |he friiit into' itj^ , * 
a layer of their own leaves being between them j 
then bojl water and htlney, ' scummirig M*t till, nd 
more t^ill ijis^, make it tidt too thick "6f the 
honey, arid poXir it \yarm on them;- stop up th6 
vessel clos^^.aijd -wchcg y^Q^^l^e thenvput for use, 
put them two hoiirjs vjn. warni waiter, and they 
will havie in a gxt^t measure their naturaf feste*. 

To 'keep Grapes on ihe^TreerO^^ pmMoff'tM 

■ '- •' » Tree. •-• - -' ^ ■' ' '^ •'* 

When they are coine tb, their full groiih^'be- 
fofe thevaie quite ripe, make, fo^' ever^btihch 
of grapes, a bag of white paper, well piled, olosr 
the top, that, no rain can get into the bag, an( 
Jhey will keep good till after Christmas; or if you 
pull them*M^nen just ripe, and dip their stalks in 
melted pitch or wax, and hang, them Jn sfnngs 
across a foom, so that they do qiot touch one 
3,nother, ' Pe^is ^il} keep * l^e saiheVay all, tho 

^ To 
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- Tp'ke^ ff^alnuts cf Filber4Sy all.iheYectr^ r . ' 

> Gather them'Jvhen they are ripe, mtk thd grem 
husks oto, • %u,ry them ik Aiy sand, . and n^ix the 
filberts with them, 

^(W ^0 keep all sorts of Flowers. 

r • '(^a^^r ^h^m on. a yeiy.^pe plear ^y, a^ twelve 
p'ql^ck j::h%ve ready %1:^ a^i %; litfle ^Titiing^ 
laa*4, pl^cga-laypr of'S^iid) thpn, a laypr^f flowei^ 
and so.pp ^itern^t^Jji till the box is fullj clos^ 
the box, that do air can get in. ^ : 

•; • . . . , 

' '' To, dry; drticboaks ned. 

.. ]^3 you^ ^iMichoaks ii|i watpr till y^i), t^^ titey 
4rc ,5pft;.. tjipn, Uj^4? them ,out, and pound so^ijp 
''Qchipe^l ve^y fine, ,ana mix in fi:esh water, and 

i?irtttenx again a qv^arterof an hour '; tj^eii dry 
tbemj9|b2ig5.far aqua^erof an hoiu;.' :, 

-; ;/ ^^dkeep WtAhuis, till the Year. - 

' *|^a£'e>.your TvaXnu^.fii^^ aijid p^el t|iem; 

then dry them well in 'the sun Tor a weeTc or more, 
ftil^'theift ofteiixHt^ a<34o yoju,s€e t»Q mpo^^ 

on them; then keep .^Jifp^ in a bag, in a dry 
pl^e^ ajid ,vhen yoj* wsjiil; any for ajdessejt, crack 
^nd-Ji^clth'em q^uite clean, but take car? thaty^ou 
Jceep the. nut whole, oi» in quarters; then pu^t 
them .in sojne spring water, as warn?.. a§ you may 
besjr your.fingey in-; let them stand thred or four 
hours, then p\it them in cold spring water,, and 
let.thei^ stapd all night;, the next day, when yo^ 
go. to ^ ..youy dessert, put them in-- glasses, 
and they irXi be crisp anc} .fihe as when fresh 

"7^ 
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* .:;:.' Jh kGS^p Kidney. Beans. 

» • ■ 

Gather 'them oh a, dry day, dry them in the 
sun, stiid Iceep "them in papers, in a dry place/ 
and before you use them, lay them in waritt 
water. ' • - ^ 
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FRUIT PASTES, &c. 

/ 

Jb matke Angdica F&stc. 

Take the youngeirt and most pithy angelica yoti 
can get, boil it viery tender, and drain and press 
6ut aH the water you possibly can ; th6n beat it 
in a mortar to as fine a paste as mav be, and rub 
it through la. sieve; ni^xt day dry it over a fife, 
ahd, to every pound of this paste, take one pound 
of fine sugar in fine powder; when your paste is 
hot, put in the sugar, stirring it over a gentle 
tx6 till it is well incorporated ; when so done^ 
drop k on plates, - long or round, as you think 
proper; dust it a little, and put' it into the stovd 
to dry, ' 

.< : Tomah Apricot Pmte. - 

. ' Take any quantity of apricots very ripe, peel,' 
stonfe, and QUt them small, put them In a* deep 
^rtheW pan,' then take a largfe and deep kettle^ 
fill it *T*ith wattr, and place in it the earthen pan 
ift whic^h tjjhe aprix^ots are ; boil them thus, what 
fe called baUeo niaria ; when they have well boiled 
thus, and thwwa off tK^ir Jvijce, take #iem -blF 

' and 
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and pour them in a. sieve la drairi"; M^eti ttiey 
are well drained, take a horsc-hair iu^ve very open,- 
strahi them welL after which put theno. in a 
preserving'pan T)n the fire ta dry thein a Jitlie ;^ 
when you see thfey begin to make a thiok paste," 
take. them oiF, have a pair of scales, > and weigli 
a pound and a half of very fine sifted sugar, 

^ pounded in powder, to every pound of fruit; put 
the whole again into a preserving-pan, set it on . 
the fire, keeping continually stirriHg it with a 
spoon, till you see "the sugar is well mixed with 
the apricots; takp notice they must not boil, for 

' then the sugar would melt too mucK ; when that 
\% done^ put this paste in your tin moulds^ and 
place thc?ni upon tin plates in the stove; when 
they have got a good- crust pri tlie top, turn them 
to make th^m take on6 ako at boftom ; then af- 
ter yoyr past^ is very firm,, take a little knife and 
pass if all round the moulds, to make them quit 
the paste, which tjien put. on a' sieyc in the 
stove, to make it crust by the sides ;' when the 
crust is well foriyie<l, take them oft' and put them 
\xi, boxes, or any thing you nmy tliint proper to 
keep them in for use. '\ 

Another Way. 

Boll some apricots that are full ripe to a pulp, 
anti-rub t^e fiije of it thl^ough a sieve;- to evifry 
poun4 of pulp, -jtakc one pound two ^o»nces of 
fipe sugar, beafcn to a very fine; powder; heat 
well your paste, au4 by degrees put. in your s\jl- 
gar; when all is in, give it a thorauglx. heait o\^Qf 
the fire, taking care not to let it boil; theft taker 

■ '■■ kt 
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let it cool a Ettfe, thai lay it out <m plates ixif. 
yfhatform you please ; then dust them, and put 
theni into the stove to dryi 

To make Paste of grten Apricots. 

Take the down off, which is done by making a 
lye^ with five or six handfuls of green wood ashes, 
sifted and boiled, till the water is quite sleek, and 
smooth to the fing^ ; put in the apricots ; let . 
them soak till the down comes off easily ; stir 
the ashes pretty, often, to keep it from settling 
at bottom ; take the pot off the fire to clean the 
fruit, and throw in fresh water as they ar^ doing ; 
then boil them in the fresh water till they are 
tender enough to sift^ and boil the juice till it 
comes to a good consistence, stirring it conti- 
nually for fear it should bum J weigh an equal 
quantity of fruit and sugar; and mix them well 
together off the fire ; put them in moulds directly, 
and dry them as before. 

To make Cherry Paste, 

. Take two pounds of Morello cherries, stone 
them, press out the juice, diy them in a pan, 
and mash them over a fire; then weigh them, 
and take their weight in sugar beaten very fine, 
heat them over a fire till the sugar is well mixed, 
then dress them on plates or ghsses ; dust them 
when cold, and put them into a stove to dry. 

To make Gooseherry Paste. 

Take the gooseberries when full gtown, wash 
and put them into yoUr preserving pan, with as 
much spring water as will cover them ; boH tb^m 

» . all 
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ownato ekrthen potorpatf; then press outt all tiie^ 
Juice; to every pound <rf pfi^e, tskt'^bm^paimdp 
two ounces of sugar, boil it till it cracks,, take it 
from the fire, put in the paste, andmix^it well 
over ardow Jlra till the sugar is incorpoi^ated wilh 
the passte, then scnni it and fill your p^tc-pots^ ; 
give them anOljftep scutn, and when cold, put 
them mto' the stove; when crusted on the topy 
turn them and set them in the stove again ; 
when a little dry, cut them in long pieces,* setr 
them to be 4uite dry, and; when so ci-usted tha* 
they will bear touching, turn tJiem on sieves, 
. dry the other side, and then put tltem into your 
, box. 

Note.' — ^You may makq them red or green, ' 
by putting in tlfe' colour when the sugar 
and paste is well mixed, giving it a warm, 
altogether. 

To make Currant Paste. 

Wash your currants well, put them into your 
l^isfervitig^panj bruise tlt^m, and m^ a little 
water boil tbeih to a> ptilp; then press out ^ 
jjiicQ; ahidbto ^evieiy pisaiid tate twenty ^^nt^^^xyf 
kMDf sti^sny bbil it to'Ora^j^take itftom-t^^^ Aitcv 
and ptitiitt the paste; *heit heat it o*er the fire, 
take oiF- the S)cuiiiy put « it into your paste-pots, 
' or giasseu, then j dry ajtti - manage- them z& otheir 

pastes. 

"•'■•■' . . ' 

• ., . Tq Tmke Orange Fitter Paste . 

^ B<»l/on€. pound of the le^v^ of orsoage flowfr^ 
¥€i^^ tefidei; ; then teke tMfp pounds an^ pwj^ 
La \ ' ' ouncesn 



KmHces -<^ 4ou^}j>]]Q^^ ia ifiue powdq*, 

f^nd when you Jj^av6'|>rpisefl4U9fl^ to aj>julp9 
"i&tir ill the sug^r'by'd^.i^os, fOver a^i^^^ tUl 

all is.ia aQd>>v€U ^ajii^]|tefl; -thea imaki^ iittle drop$ 

. » 

Let your quinces be full ripe/ boil them tfll 
they ai*e quite tender, drain and s^rft them as usual, 
.reduce the marmalade, on the fiVe, to a paste 
^consistence, stirringritcoriliinuaHy:; aocordirigto 
the quantity of quince marmalade; Tefine a pound 
.of sugar to three quarter^ of quinces ; mix them 
together 6na very slpw'fire, without any boil- 
•^ag, put it ittto'wlmfc f cam y Qu 4)lf a&e directly, 
*^ttdvdpy 4U5 4i«uaL • ' ' \ .j 

'. . . :' ,^T&^i(iMHd Quince Taste. 

T^ ,m^r1^^ .^m^ the 

jqtoHses 'iA )tiie' QN^fi ^anl^g Avjiile, then^ef and 

^ift ^a^em in a fStfqj]g jji^ir sieve; 4ry .the nuumut- 

,kid^ <werHii^8k«v firje * Uttle while, to about h^f 

^he rfe(^i^^cy (^f }aij>aste ;• t|i€pa to redden it the 

more, keep it a good while on a slow ashfOs-Apf^ 

stirring it some time ; and to add further to its 

redness, put a^Jktiid-s*B?pedieoci»Aeal, and redjice 

.)Xor\^^,^^fyi%Kto a^tKick- paste ; thatis, when it 

* looses Jfirpm thcrpw ; pnt as much sugar as m^f • 

.imalade, or paste^ soak it a little while on the 

/ike,, and let ijt cool, just enough to work it well 

asi^ith the hands. 

To vmke ^Plumb Paste. 

"^k^ any «cHt of plumbs you j)leatse, put a pan 

of water on the fire; ^hen it* 'boils piit yotir 

'.: ' h2 plujnh^ 
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plumbs in, let them* sf oak t^l you see they loosen 
their skin; then- take them pfl^ strain them 
through a sieve, and put them into a pan oyer 
' the ^fiFe, to make thein throw off their water, , 
Jceeping stirring them till you see your paste is a 
little thick ; taker them pff, ^4 proceed as dir 
iccted for apricot?. 

To n^ake Peach Paste. 

Take any quantity of peaches, qut them sma^l 
in an earthen pot, and cfo precisely as before^ 

To make Lemon and Citron Paste. 

Cut off the hafd knoibs at both ends^ core 
them through a^d through, boil them in water 
till they are tender ; take them out and put them 
into cold water a moment, ^ain them, by press- 
ing them in a linen clothj to get the water out, 
then pound and sift them; upon a quarter of a 
pound of mabnaiade, put half a pound of cla- 
rified sugar, shnmer it a #hile together to ihix, 
stirring it continually, aiid proceed as with the 
X)ther. 

>• r 

• I *^ 

I 

' - . 4. 

Ta make Appk Paste. 

Take what quantity of golden pippins you 
think proper, which boil wholb in a pan of wa- 
ter, without paring /them; when you see they 
' ire well done,, take them off, and put them in ia 
draining sieve; then take a horse-hair sieve, very 
open, and strain them through; when that is 
done, put them in the preserving-pan> ^nd prot . 
ceed dfi directed for apricots. 

To 
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' To makt^e Puff Paste. ' 

To every pound of flour put one pound o£ 
•butter, and tlie yolk of an egg; First take, a 
quarter of a pound of the butte^, and rub it in, 
finely with the flour, thea make a hollow in tiie 
middle of your flour, ai^d beat the yolk of an 
egg very fine, or it will spot the crust, then put 
in as much cold water as will niake it into a light 
.pastp, work it up light and roll it out, then di- 
vide the rest of the butter into five parts, take 
.pne and stick it into little bits all over,, then 
shake a; littje. flour ^11 over, roll it up round, and 
cut off^ apiece at the pmi,'and lay on the middle 
pf the roll, wd roll it o^t again; do this four 
or five tiiifea, and it will make very fiiie pujST 




To makejine Paste for Tarts. 

Take a pound of flour, a pound of loaf sugar, 
beat fine, and a pound of butter, work it up all 
together, do not roll it, hut beat it well with the 
jroUingpin for half an hour, folding it up, and 
beating it out again, then roll out little pieces 
as you want for your tarts. 

To make paste for Pattipans. 

Take a po^nd of fine flour, a spoonful of su- 
gar, three quarters of a pound of good butter, 
rub it all into your flour, then tal^e the yolks of 
two eggs, the white of (Mie, as much water as 
will wet it, beat them and pour it into the flour, 
and work it all together ; then roll it out thin, 
and it will rise in baking. 



jHb maice Pmteforn JPifsft/. 

' Lay down a peokof flour,; work it up withsix 
pound of biittei' and four ^ggs^ and luake it iUtD 
,a stiff paste with cold water. 

^Tq make Spun Paste. 
, Take either apples, peaches, apricots, orplumby; 
put them .in a pan of water on the fire ; and dp 
them' as before directed; then after you have 
"strained them through a. sieve, take a high dla- 
rified sugar, When doije, take it oflP frbni the 
jSre, and putybur fru:it iii, ^Vhich boil as H wt;ife 
for a jelly; when you see your paste Ihickens, 
take it off, and spread it upon :tin plates withal 
Jknife, as thin as you can; 4>ut those'tin plates ih 
th^ stoVe for five or 5?x tlays, w^ith a slow fiire; 
after that'time your paste will be firm, then take 
a knife andxu\: your paste ii5 thin as you please; 
have little round irticks, cover them with that 
paste which you >haftef cttt; ^replace thtm again in 
the stdv* till the next day, then your'pa^e'wfll 
'have taken the form *of the sticks ; tnke these xff 
aiitl kfeep'tliem for use, ;. - 

To make Ho^fal Paste. ' \- . 
Boil half a pint of water a moment, with a 
little sugar, a quaj-t^r . of a poi^nl pf butter, a, 
jittle fine rasped or ^ated l^on peel, ,a,ljttle 
salt; put floiirto'it, bylHttle anflmfle,*'to'^^ 

. it well, and prertty thick; ! turn arid stir ft cchi- 
tinualfy on the fire, until it qiiits'the pan;, take 
it off, i^nd while it^ iis Warm put eggs tci rt., oiie 
by one f mix it w&/;iind put .eg§[s,* yil^nit'ls 

' come to the cOnSistericy of a pa.ste, and stick«^ 
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To 'nrnhe Queen Raste. 

Is Tnadt after the same manner as the last^ 
except you are to iij?e cream instead of water ; it 
will have a richer taste, but will not be sa light* 

To make Paste Spanishjashim. 

Make a^ Iiplq^in the middle of the floar;. put * 
salt to it, and an equal quantity of butter- and 
fresh hog's lard; mix it with warm water^ 
make it pretty fiim and ler it rest; cut it in 
sieveral pieces, and roll each as thin as possible,. 
atkt rub each leaf with melted hog% Jard ; put 
all the piee^ one upon another; roll "them to* 
gether; let it cool; cut it with a knife, antf 

put it to what use you please. 

• '. " . " . ■ 

To make Rice Paste. 

Work some flour with a couple of eggs; and a 
Bttle water ; let it rest ; have some rice boilecf 
wry tender, in good rich broth ; when it is cold. 
pound it in a mortar with the ready prepared 
paste, and a little butter, until it is properly 
mixed: it will serve fo? any sort of cakes, as all 
dther paste. . 

f To THoke Paste for a standing Crust. 

* 

To a peck of flour put six pounds of butter,, 
lay your flour in a large dish^ make a hollow in 
the middle^ put your butter in a saucepan of 
water on the fire, and when the butter is all 
n^dted take it oflf, and put it into the flour hot^ 
andr with a wooden spdon or stick work it all to- 
jgether, t^en . with your hands work youj; past^ 
Ij^ick,. and pull it aUinto little pieces, till it is 

quite 
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quite cold, then work it; up into a stiff paste^ atid 
form it into what shape you please, and buUd 
your walls for a standing pyCi 



BOMBOONS, PASTILS, &c. &c. 

To make Nut Bomboons. 

Take a pound of. Spanish nut?, and boil them 
in an iron pan; ^when they are well boiled, rub 
<)ff their skin with a napkin ; if some stick too. 
.liard, pare it off with a knifes take a tin grater 
and grate your nuts very fine on a sheet of pa- 
per ; then take a pound of ppwdercd sugar to a 
pound of riuts, put it in a pan over a slow fire; 
when your sugar is all melted in stirring it per- 
petually with a wooden ,spooii, put your nuts in 
and work them well till all is well mixed, apd 
pour it upon a tin plate; take a wooden rolling- 
pin to spread it, which you must be very quick 
in doing, for it cools very fast; and when it 
is cold cut it into what rorm you please;, you 
must take care the sugar should not be too much 
melted, for it is very apt to spften when the nuts 
are joined to it. 

Lemon or Orange Bomboons. 

Take a piece of loaf sugar, rasp the oranges 
or lemons with it^ brush off what sticks to the 
sugar upon a paper; then pound in a mortar the. 
same piece of sugar, and put it in a pan with 
th^at which is upon the papcr^ and which tastes 

of 
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6^ the lemon or orange; set it upon d. gentle 
fire to melt it slpwly ; after which pour it upon 
a tin plate, which must be rubbed before with a 
little butter, or it. will stick to the plate; then 
spread it with the rolling-pin as you did for the 
nuts (observe the rolling-pin must likewise be 
rubbed with butter, for fear it should stick) when 
this IS done, and it is perfectly cold, cut it in 
what shape you please and send it up. 

To make Bitter Almond Bomhoons. . 

\ Take bitter almonds, boil them in water to 
take off* their skin; after which place thpm in a 
$|ove to dry them; when they are well dried, 
i^ke a grater and do as directed for the nuts ; you 
^ust put the same y eight of sugar as almonds. 

To make Coffee-Cream BomJ^oons. 

Take about a ^nt of • coffee made with watej* :, 
put in it a pound of loaf sugar, set it on the fire, 
^nd boil it to a high degree, then add a full 
pint of double cream, and let it boil again, keep- 
ing continually stirring till it comes to caramel 
height; to know when it is come to that point, 
you must have a bason of water by you, dip your 
finger in it, anil put it quickly in your siig^r> 
then in the water, again to remove the sugar, 
which will have stuck to it ; take u bit of it in 
yoiir teeth, if it is h;ird in its crackling take it 
off, it is to the height required; pour it upon a 
tin plate, and proceed as directed for tlie lemon 
bomboons : when, it is warm you may ci|t it in 
little squares, lozenges, or any other shaped 
pastiles, and draw a few strokes over them with 
a knife. 
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] To makB Or/in^-'Fkmcr Bomboons^ 

Take dried, biimt, or what we shall ei^pra-^ 
lined* orange flower, which ^duhd in a mbftar, 
and pass through^a sieve; then take half a poiind 
of poimded loaf siigar, which mix ^ith your 
orangejflower, and put into a pan over a slow fire, 
to melt it gently in; stirring continually with a 
spoon ; when it is all well nielted, pour it on a, 
tin plate, and do as directed for the lemon l)om- 
bobns- 

To make pralined Almonds. 

* • ' 

Take a pound of almonds, clean them well of 
their dust with •a cloth, put them in a' pan, with 
a pound of sugar and a little water, let them boil 
till they begin to sparkle ; then take them off 
the fire, and stir thenl well with a wooden spoon, 
till you siee the sugar will'turti gravelly ; theii Set 
them a^ain over a slow fire, to dissolve th$ su- 
gar, keeping still stirring, that the sugar m^ 
stick to the: almonds; when you see your ai- 
midnds become reddish, and xire well.coyjpced with 
sttgsri take them ofi^cpour them in a sierve, cover 
them with a ctean ciorii, and put them in a stove; 
tbij^^makss them preserve their gloas. 

r 

, To make pralined Nuts. 

Take a pound of TSpahish nuts without their 
sh'ells, ^Mth put in a pan with as much caigar, 
^nd proceed us directed for almonds J you may 
i>oil the nuts a little if you chu&e, to t^ke off 

th^ir 

* The* word praline is from the French ; there being no 
.trord to express the real idea of the French in this mode of 
preserving. 
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thfiir skin, but then the Bugsjx d^^^ ^^^ Sftick on 
them ao weji. You niay also make a}l §orts of 
pralines with clarified sygar, which must be pro- 
portioned in equal quantity to the^ weight of su- 
gar yon want tp praline ; your work will be cer- 
tainly much the finer, for generally they use 
loaf sugar. • 

" . 21? Ttuike pralined Pistachio Nuts. 

Take a pound of pistachio> nuts ready shelled, 
have a pound of water on the fire, when it boils 
put your nuts in itj let them boil thus a little,; 
then take them off and rub off their skin; put 
them again in another pan with an equal quan- 
tity of iSugar, and continue exactly as directed 
for the' almonds. 

To make pralined Omnge Peel. 

T^ke any quaptity of oranges, part them into 
four quaiters, take their rii^d off, and take away 
very carefully all the white which is inwardly at- 
tacned to it, so that there remains nothing but 
the very supefficy pf the yellow rind, which cut 
in string!) as iiarrow as you please ; when that is 
4.on€^ .Jtaye a pan, in which put some clarified 
sugai', and let \it boil "a little^ then put your 
i)range rind in, let the M^hple boil together to a 
high degree ; take it off and stir it with a woodepi 
spoon, till you see your sugar is well mixed to- 
gether; you may set it again on the fire if you 
ichiise, keeping i^irripg till ypu see the- sugar be- 
gin? ,tp disserve, tlien take it off imn^ediately ; 
this will oEnake your orange rind %m apd crackr 
ling m^ tt(e n^outh. 

I 2 • ^ As 
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As there are people who do not like the bit- 
teniess of the orange rind, you may, in such a 
case^ give a Httle boiling to your rinds before 
you put them' in sugar. 

To make fresh Orange Fl&wer pralined. 

Take any quantity of orange flowers, pick them^ 
carefully leaf by leaf; when that is don^, have a 
pan with what quantity of clarified sugar that 
IS necessary, boil it as before, then put your 
prg.nge flower in ; you will see that it will spoil 
all your sugar by the water it will thro^ off; let 
it boil thus till yotir sugar recovers as far as thq 
first degree, then take it from the fire, and stir it 
till your sugar turn sand ox g;ravel-like : ishould 
it not dry so well as you would have it, set i^ 
again on the fire, and keep stirring it perpetu- 
ally, till ybu s^ your sugArbegins to qfielt; take 
^t off immediatdy, and continue by stirring to 
reduce it into a sand : better to have a little more 
trouble in working your sugar tp reduce it iii 
sand, because tlien the orange flower does not 
take so much sugar* and has a better flavour ; 
after it is dried throw it in a sieve to drain the 
sugar from it, and keep nothing but the flower ; 
then place it in that sieve, in the stove, to finish 
drying it quite, stirring now and then for fear it 
should stick togetfier ; when it is well dried, put 
it in your boxes iand keep it for use, * 

To make Lemon Pastils. . 

Take half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, 
sifted as fine as possible, put it in a plate, takf 
it:hree or four lemons, which squee;^e over your 
s^igar; mix it well with a spbon, till you see 

It 
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it itiakes what, is called a royal paste^ a little 
thickish, that you may take it up6n a knife.; 
then take half a sheet of paper and cover it with 
little, round, apd flat drops, which we cs,\\ pqsr 
tih, of the size of a farthing; place it in the 
stove with a slow, fire till it is quite dry, and take 
it off fi'om the paper; you may add to it, if you 
chuse, some of 'the skin of the lemon rasped or 
grated, but not chipped; for as it is a melting- 
pastil, some of the bits would remain in the 
mouth, which is not quite so well. 

/ . • 

To make Chocolate Pastils. 

Take. a little chocola!te, which put in a pan 
over the fire to melt it; stir it with a spoon, 
when it is well melted, take half a^poui^d of loaf 
sugar, pounded in a mortar and sifted, which 
dissolve in a little clear water. When that is 
done, put in your chocolate^ if you find the 
paste too thick, add a little water, enough to 
bring it to that degree of liquidity specified for 
the lemons ; then aress it on half sheets of paper 
as we then directed, but do not put it in the 
stove, for the heat softens chocolate; let it dry 
naturally in a cupboard, and when dry, ^ake 
them off from the paper and put them in boxes 
for such purpose. 

4 

To make Raspberry Pastils. 

Take half a poimd of pounded loaf siigar on 
a plate, then a quantity of raspberries, which 
squeeze through a sieve; when that is done, add 
the; juice to the su^ar till it makes a pUste of that 
coniBistency specified in speaking of the lemons; 

' dress 
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dress it on the paper and put it in the stove till 
dry. 

Another Way to make Raspberry Pastih. 

Mash the raspberries, put in a little water, boil 
and strain them, then take half a pound of fine 
sugar, sifted through an hair sieve; just wet the 
sugar to make it ajs thick as a paste; put to it 
twenty drops, of Spirits of vitriol, set it over the 
fire, inaking it scalding hot, but not to boil: 
drop it on jpaper, it will soon be dry ; if it will not 
come oiF easily, wet the pape^. Let them lie a 
day or two on the same paper. 

' Ta makfi Currant Pastils. 

Do exactly as directed for the raspberries; you 
haV'C no occasion to put ^ny water to these two 
sorts, because the juice of the fruit is enough of 
itself to dissolve the sugar, and make your paste 
as thick and as clear as you woul4 have it 

« 

To make Coffee Pastils. 

Take half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, have 
about the quantity of two dishes of coffee made 
with water, which put in your sugar, 3<nd mix 
well till you see it makes a royal paste a littie 
thick, and proceed as before directed for the le- 
mon drops. .. . 

You may' make them another way, viz. with 
ground coffee, which you sift very ^ne through 
a sieve, then adding a little water, as directed 
for /the chocolate drops. 

Ta vyake Orange Pastils. 

Take about a dozen oranges^ squeeze out the 
juice, boil the riud very tender, cut out most of 

the 
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the white, iand heat the ydlow rind very fiiie ; 
rub it throi^h an hair sieve, aiid to a pound of 
the pulp put a pound and a. half of fine sugar, » 
sifted through an hair sieve; mix it well, and 
put in the jiiice till you piake it thin enough to 
drop from a tea-spoon : drop it on glasses, and 
set it by the fire ; let it stand there about two. 
hours, and then put it in a stove ; the next day 
turn it: it will be dry in twenty-four hours. 

To make Barberry Pastii^ \ 

Take a good 'quantity of barberries, strip them 
off the stalks; put to them a little J«?ater, to keep 
them from burning; boil them, and mash1|iem 
as they, boil, till they are vqry dry; then rub 
them through ail hair sieve, and afterwarils strain 
them thi-ough a strainer, that there may be none 
ofthcbUck noises in. it; make it spalding hot, 
and to hilf a pint of K^e^pulp put a pound of the 
sifted sugar; let it stald',;and drop it on ^oatds 
or' g&ses ,' then put it ^ in a stove, arid turn it 
wfreh^it isxandied.^' : . . \^ 

To ^m^'^j^atoj^a PnaUhy either of Apricot ICer- 
netSy Dr hsUf bitter ^ mid half s^eet Almonds. 

; Take a pbujtid of keindts or almonds, beat very 
fifie with rose-*Watef-^ t^ke a pound of sifted su- 
gar and the whites of five eggs beat to a fi-olh^ 
mix them well together, and set them on a slow 
fire; keep them stirring till they begin^ to. be 
^tiff: when they are quite cold, make them. in 
little round drops j hake them on paper and thin 
plates. ■ ■ r . . 

' h- ... 
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CONSERVES. 

To make Violet Conserve* 

Take any quantity of violets, which pick caref 
fully leaf by leaf from their stalk, put them in a 
little mortar and pound them well, take them out 
tvitlr a card arid put th^m in a saucef ; then take 
a little clarified stigar, boil it to a high degree, 
take it off from the flte, add yout violets to it, • 
and stir it well. with a spoon, but not to dissolve 
it; grating of it very fine will answer the same 
,purpo^.. , 

To make Lemon and Orange Constrve. 

Take a lernon or an orange, grate the rind with j 

^ a tin grater, put the powder in a saucer, squeeze j 

the jui9e of the fruit over it, mix it well together 
with g. spoon, then boil .soipe sugar very high, 
Because what you put in it is a liquor,, since it is 
the juice and the grating of the fruit mixt toge- 
ther lowers the sugar, which requires the sugar 
to be boiled a little higher for this sort of conserve 
than for the others : when your sugar is boiled 
to the prefer height mix it in yojur ' composi- ^ 
tion, and proceed on just the same as directed 
for the other conserves. . 

To make White Lemon Conserve. 

Boil a pound of the finest sugar, but not so 
high as before ; take it off the fire, and squeeze 
the juice of ajemon in it, at diflferent times, stir- 
ring continually ; it will make the sugar as white 
as milk, if properly dom ; take care not to drop 

any 
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aiiy of thie seeds in it; work it well together, and 
pour it in, the moulds, when it, is mixed of an 
equai substance, "vi^hich prove by pouring some 
With a spoon, as any other jelly. 

To make Pomegranate Conserve: 

Take a good large ri|)e pomegranate of a find 
colour, seed it one after another ; then squeeze it 
in a linen cloth, to- get the juice, which boil, 
and reduce to half; put it to a pound df su- 
-gar, refined as for violet conserve; when it is 
half cold, work it well together, and dress it in 
th& moulds i& usual. 

To make Conferee ofHips^ 

Gather your hips before they grow soft, cut 
off the heads and stalks, split them in half, ^x\d 
take out all the s6eds and white ; put them in an 
earthen pan, stir them every day' lest they grow 
mouldv, and let them stand till they are soft 
enough to rub through a coarse hair sieve; they 
are a dry berry and rub through with some dif- 
ficulty ; add to them tlieir weight in sugar, and 
mix them well together without boiling, keeping 
if in gall3^ots for use. 

To make Cometve qfjfted Roses* 

Take red rose buds, bruise them in a marbl6 
mortar, adding by degrees fine powder sugar 
sifted, to the quantity of three pounds; beat 
them till no particles ai-ise, and till the Whole 
becomes a firm and solid miiscture. 

. To make Conserve of Orange Feet 

Take the clear rind of oranges, steep them itt 

Water of a moderate heat till they are tender; 

' K theB 
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then «traiii ihe^tit froift tbeni, |iaimd them in • 
a miitble- mortar, and strain ^m throtigK a 
sieve ; then btitig the ptiip to a proper consist- 
ence over a gentle fire, and add to it thrice it» 
quantity of sugar, and let it Ijje reduced into a 
conserve by beating if in a mortar, 

T^ make Conserte of Quinces. 

'Bkre the quipces, take ont the cores and seeds, 
the^ cut them into small pieces, boil them tiU 
they are soft; to eight pounds of quinces put in 
six pounds of sugar, boil theni to ia. consistence/ 

To make Conserve of Red J^tees, ©r any other 

Flowers. 

• 

Take ia^t buds, or any other ftoirers, and pi<ik 
them; <:ut off the white part from the i;^d, and 
takfe the red flowers and sift them tJrrough a 
sieve, to get out the seeds j then we%h them, 
aft:<| t^ every pound of flowers ts&e two ponnd^ 
a^^iiaif'of ioafsugacr:; heat the flowers paretty 
fehe in a Stone tacfttWTj 'then by degrfecs pot the 
l^a:r to %hm, atud t^at it tiil it is weli incoipo^ 
rated together ; then put it into g^d^rbts^^ tie it 
over with p^per, Kfid ov^a* that a leatjhter, and it 
will keep seven ^ais. 

To make Cdnsferce of Cherries. 

, Stone your cherries, aitd boil them a mphient/ 
.sift them, and Reduce thcr juice on a 3I0W fire till 
it comes to a pretty thiclc marmalade ; add th^ - 
proportiiin ^f a pound to a poutid of sugar. 
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2h mutke ttComp&ie t^ Appbs^ 

'■ Take any sort of apples, cut tfeem in halves^ 
take emt tHe core iyad pare them very neatly, and 
in pr9porti(m aa yo'p cut and pare them throw 
• them into a bason of water, for fear th«y should 
turn bfack ; have a pan on the fire with clarified 
^gar in, very light, that is to say, half sugar and 
^alf water ; let ft boil that yoii ihay skim it a lit- 
tle, then put your apples in and do them gently, 
taking care you^r ^^gar should not boil, too fast^ 
because in such «i case they would wash all to a 
pulp: ^hen' you see that your apples are ^ell 
<ion^, ta^e tijem off from the fire, arid let them 
cool' in, the sugar; for £f they be too much done, 
In'cppKng in the sugar itself, they grow firm 
again J. so set them iri ypur ashes: but if you 
SjfiouM perceive your syr^p is too thin, you may, 
aftet* you h^ve taken off your apples, set it agaiti 
over die fire, and ^ve rt what height you pleSse^ 

To make a Compdte of Oranges. 

- Cut the rind of your oranges into ribs, leav- 
Siig part of the riod on; ciit them into eight, 
}>art8, and liiraw them into boiling wat^r; whea 
a pin will easily go throw tl|ie rind, drain aiid put 
iiiem into as much sugar, boiled till it becomes 
3sinoo*h, as will cover diem ; give all a. bail toge- 
ther, adding some juice of oranges to what sharp- 
ness you please; you may put a Kttlc pippin jelly 
into the boiling; when coM they maKe pretty 
piatea. 
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To make a Compote of Pears. 

Take pears, which must not be too ripe, split 
them by the head's end with a knife, put theni 
into a pan of water, and boil them till they are a 
little softened, take them off and change them 
into cold water : have another* little pan of fresh 
water^ in which squeeze two lemons, after which 
pare your pears neatly, and put them in that le- 
mon water to whiten them: take then anoth^ 
. pan with clarified sugar very light, anfl put yonr 
-pea^rs in till they have well taken the sugaf, and 
are well done., ' 

To make a Compete of Apricots. 

: Take aqy quantity of apricots, split them ob 
pne side to take out the stone, put t^em in a paii 
of water, and set them over the fire, boil them 
very gently for fear they should mash ; when ypu 
see they are well softened, take tbem off and 
■ change .them, into cold \^ater ; take clarified su- 
gar, put your apricots in, give them a little boilr 
jng, then take them off and SjCt them in your 
dishes. 

To make a Compote of green Apricots. ^ 

Take any quantity of green apricots, then two 
handfuls of salt, which wet with a little vinegar; 
take a coarse towel, put your apricots in it along 
with the salt^ and rub ' them well in the tolrel 
till you see the apricots have lost all their down; 
-be careful not to do them so hard as to break 
their skin ; when that is well done, throw them 
into fresh water to make them lose the ^t and 
vinegar, which is done by giving them three or 

four 
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four difFereni successiye fr^h waterings; whenr 

your i^ricots are well cleaned, pric.k them well 

witji a pin, set them in a pah of water on thq. 

iire, and boij them as much as you please; when 

they ^re sufficiently done,., takp tneni off frorq. 

the \fii:e, and let them cool in that same..w4-t 

' ier till the next day, when you niust set thein 

again qx\ the fire/in the same water, and as soon 

as it begins to boil take them off and chano'e 

> |hem into cold w^ter ; then take another ,pan 

, witK.ti;ie,fot degree /)f clarified sug^r,. piit your 

a.pricots in, let them: siminer on ar^owiire till 

^hey begin to turn very green ; youTihust hot let 

.them be ^uitedone the first time you put theni 

jin^giuglu^, tbeylmujst have then but one bubhle in 

the sugar, ,theh lake theni off and let them stand 

till the next day ; when they will have thrown 

off all their waten and turn of the most beauti- 

tui green. 

To make a Oompote of Green Gages. 

Take green gages, which prick with a pin, and 
^et on the iire in a pan oi cold water, till they are 
a little softened; then tail>e them pff and let 
tliem cdpl in the same water, when that is done 
take the highest degree of ckrified sugar, put your 
plumbs in ki aiid set thern again on a very slow 
lire, to make them throw off their water and turn 
green; you must also cover your pan during 
this second operation with a tin-plate, thisrt; they 
may not lose their steam, which makes them 

I greener; after which take them off and dres« 

[ , theip in your dii^es. 
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♦ . . To tna^ a Coniptite ^ Quif^cs^i 

Take quinces, which cut into four qtfarteiis, and 
take out their cores and pare them ; set them in 
i pan of water on the fire, boil them as much as 
you please J ^hcn ih^y are done enough, take 
them out of the water, ^nd put them on, a cloth 
to dTkitri then take another pan with the first dc^ 
gfee of ^clarifijed sugar, ajxd put your quiijce^' in 
and let them do gently upon a slow fire th$>t they 
mky be very me|low: if you would have them 
red, cover tbftm' as soon as you put theiji on tJie 
fire ^th a tin plate,^ and le^vc it on tiH-tfi^are 
quite done; then taike thenl dff and dressy thenj^ 
in your dishes." If your sugar is in jeHj, put 
them dTi*e<9;ly in youx dishes and pew liugar over 
them:.^ ' ■^- ' ; ; i 

' *• ; ThnuikeaCompoteofVk^rries. ' ' 

Take cherries, and cut off half of their stalks ; 
have clarified sugar, put your cherries iii, and let 
them b©il^ till they ^ii'e daae enough ; thi?n take 
them off from the fire, ajid let them stand t^W 
they am grbwn sufficiently cold to ta|ce them all 
one Jjy one; and set them on their stAlk upwards 
in y bur disjies, and pour s^gar over them- 
2b Tmkt a . CowipotQ of JBoonchretim. -Peam / 

Pareyouj' foiit,,ftn4:f^^jfc jthem igito f|ipfs; sc^kl 
th^m 'a Kttteji #qw^iiig ^me juic^ 9? le^nc^n ^^ 
themi aa tbie scalding j to keep them white; tha^ 
drain tbi^vn,' and put a$ imuch claxifidd sug^r ais^ 
will just cover them; giv^ th^m ft boil^ an4 then 
$qiiu^ze tie |uiGc from an orange or lemo^, which 
you best approve of, and whgia c^ they^a}^ bef 
served to table^ . , 

To 
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to, fnake a Cornpoie ^ b^ed f hardens. 

Bake yowt wardens in an earthen pot, with a 
littie claret, some i^icc, lemon peel, and sugar ; 
when you use them, peel off the skin and Ares* 
them in plates, either, whole or#in vhalvcs ; then 
make a jelly of pippins, . sharpeiied i^ell with the 
juice of lemons, and pour it upon them ; when 
cold, break the jelly with a spoon, and it will 
look very agreeable upon the red pieaars. , , 
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To Ice CmranU. ^ 

Tajie fm currants in bunches, and have ready 
the white of an egg, well beatbi to froth, d^ 
43iem IB, lay them abroad, sift double refined su-^' 
g&r pretty thick over th6m, and let them dry in 
a. isttcK^t or oveto. ' 

To make Orange nnd Lemon Ices. 

"Take a high ^(ggree of .clarified sugar in a pan, 
then Itake three lemons or oranges, parp very neat 
Uie cmter rind without any of the white wliich i^ 
iimder it, and drop it in the sugar, where it must 
remain about one hour to let it take well the .taste 
of it: when that is done, take the same three 
oraog6s or lemoni^j which you have- paj-ed, cut 
them through the middle, and squeeze their juice., 
'in your stjtgar ; then /|)asi^ the whole »through a 
sieve 'intPiftMther pan, ^and put this ce^mposition 

mixture 
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niixtuVe fiom this last pah into the icing p6t^ 
which is called mbotiere. You m^y, add, if yoU 
please, the juice of three or four Jeixions to youf 
. orange ice ; ""it will fetten the sugar, and make 
your ices more mellow. 

The Method, of Icing all Sorts of liquid Compo* 

sitiQH4. 

. ' ' - • *. ' 

When your composition fe put-In the sabotiere^^ 
, take some nati[iral ice and put it in - a mortar, 
when it is reduced to a powder, strew over it two 
or three handfuls of salt ; thto take your pails, 
put sonxe pounded ice in the bottom, and place 
your sabotiere in those pails, which you fill up 
after with ice to bury the sabotiere iii. You 
must take care in the beginning to open your 
sabotiere in order not to let the sides freeze first, 
and on the contrary detach, with a pewter spoOn, 
all the flakes which stick to the sides, in oraer to 
make it congeal equally aU ovei' in the pot; then 
work them well, for they ,are much more mellow 
by being well worked ; and thqir delicacy de- 
pends entirely upon it. Do not wait till they 
are thoroughly iced to begin to work them, ' be* 
cause they would become too hard, and it is hot 
ppssible to dissolve what is congealed in lumpi^ 
or pieces : when you see they are well congealed 
let them rest, taking care for this time there 
should be some which stick to the sides of the 
icing-pot ; this will prevent them from meltings , 
and make them keep longer in a right degree of 
icing. 

If your composition dcFes not congeal so 
quickly as you wish, through the mdting • crf^ 

your 
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your pounded ice, you fnay change that ice in 
the isame ihanner as you put it before; for «ri 
there is always a hole at the bottom of thpse 
paiTs, ymi may let the water of your melted ice 
run off, by t^ing out the stopper without dis* 
turbing the sab<3iiere; then nil your pails up 
again as you did before, continuing rolling your 
sabotiere till you sec the composition is c6n- 
geaiod to the point you wish. 

The Method of moulding Ices in all Sorts of Fruits. 

When your composition is perfectly congeal* 
ed, take a spoon and the moulds you want td 
inake use of; fill these well with your ices as ex* 
peditious as you can; you must have bfesides 
ready by you a pa:il with pounded natutal ice, 
and a great deal of salt ; there put your moulds 
in proportion as you fill them, and cover thein 
direttly with pounded Iceland sdt, continuing so 
doing to every mould you fill up till yoii have 
filled them all ; when that is done, cover them 
quite and set them a full hour in that ice ; when 
you want to take off what is in your moulds, 
take ' a pan of water, and first wash well those 
moulds one after another to rub off aH the salt 
which sticks rouHd them, then open your moulds 
and put thdr contents in. a disli arid send them 
up. You'may give to every one of yx)ur ices the 
vct^ colour of the iruit they represent, thus : lifitv^ 
your colour ready by you, and with a very firt6 
pencil point them quickly, in whicJh -caite tSiey 
mUat likewise be served directly, or at leait you 
must put them in the cave; your cave must 
have been ^t in a pail arid prepare54ialf an hour 

L before 
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before you take your fruits from thqir moulds ; 
m that cave you are then to set them after they 
are coloured, till the time coraes of serving them ; 
your fruit is certainly much finer and takes mcore 
the downy look of the natural one. 

To make Apricot Ice. 

Take very ripe apricots,, cut them very small 
in a sieve, which place over a pan, squeeze them 
well with a spoon through that sieve, and after . 
it is done, add some claiified sugar to it; take^* 
terwards about twenty almonds from the stones 
of those apricots, pound them very fine in a 
mortar, moistening them with a little clear wa- 
ter; when they are well pounded mix them with 
your apricots ; if you see your mixture is toa 
thick, squeeze in the juice of three or four le- 
s mons arid a little water, till you see it is neither 
too clear nor too thick, then put it in the sabo» 
tierc, and proceed as before directed. 

To make Pleach Ices. 

Take very ripe peaphes, skin them neatly, cut 
them in small bits, ^nd continue the same as di^ 
rected for the apricots. 

/To make Currant Ices. ■ 

• Take cu^mts picked from their stalks and 
squeeze them through ai&ieve, then take clarifiqcl 
sugar,, boil it to a veiy high degree, add it to your 
curi'an^ juice, squeeze four lemons besides in it if 
you chuse, it will render them but the more mel- 
low, strain, them through a sieve a ^second tim^ 
aa4 PHt tij^W iu the sabotiei:p . to make them 

congeal. 
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congeal, as' directed for the lemons, and proceed- 
as with theni. ' \- 

' . ; I • \ iiTo make RaspbpTy Ices. 

Take raspb6rrt6sf, which squeeze through a 
sieve,' and ^procecdas before directed for the cur- 
rant 4ces.-r Stra^wljem^^ be iced in the same 

•I J !.. ; ; ; 7J> jrt^fo Pe(?r /ce,y. 

Take pears, ciit^them in halves in a pan of 
water, which set, on the fire and boil as it were 
for stewing 6v compotes : when you s^e they are 
well done, take out the core^ and the skin off^ cut 
them very small in a, pan, add some of the first 
degree of clarified sugar to them and a little wa- - 
ter, give the \yhole together another boiling, , till 
it IS well reduced into a pulp ; then take them 
off from the fire and put them- in a sieve, through 
\^hicli squpeze them well ; when that is done, . 
if your pulp is too thick add the juice of four le- 
mons, some water; and a little more sugar, if they 
should not be sweet enough; then pass them a 
second time through the sieve, and put them in 
the sabotieSre to njake them congeal. 
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To make Cedra Ices. 

Take a pitce of loaf sugar, and have a fresl)i 
and sound cedra, which rasp or grate over a pa- 
per on that piece of sugar, scraping ^vith a'ktiife 
-^rhat sticks upon the sugar of the skin, of the ce- 
dtaj when you have thus taken off all the super- 
ficy or outer rind of your cedra, by rasping or 
grating' it on the sugar, take a little clarified su- 
^Sr' boilc4 very fine, wiiich add to the raspings or 

h2 grating? 
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gratings of the cedra, with irhat quantity of juice^. 
of lemons you think requisite for the quantity x>f. 
ices you are willing to make, and a little water; 
pass the whole through a sieve and put it in the 
sabotiere to congeal aist directed. beforcw . ..; 

Note. — ^You may likewise make cedra ices 
with preserved cedra, which,^ iii thiat t^^e, 
you are to pound in a mortar, and boil it* ^ 
in a very light sugar, then proceed after-' 
ffards. just as directed for the otljer ce^^a. 

To make Mtcscadine Ices. - '-' " 

Take one ounce of elder flower, which ptit 1ft 
a sabotiere, pour upon it about half a pint of boili 
ing water, cover your sabotiere with its lid, thus, 
let it draw a,bout half an hour, make then a com-? 
position precisely as it were to make a plain k- 
inon ice ; to that composition add yout mfusion,^ 
df elder flower, pass the whole through a sieve, 
and put it in the sabotiere to congeal as has beeri 
explained. 

Note.^ — You may ma.ke this sort of ice ;^itJ^. 
white currants when it is the seasoi}).p^ 
ceeding as it were to matke a plain ci^urant: 
ice, and adding to it afterwards your inr 
fusion of elder flp^ei^, &c* 
^- • . - •• ■ •* 

To make Anana or Pine Apph Ice, 

. !I!ak^ smy quantity of ananas, take th^ ^upfvr 
JScy off th^ir skin, cut them snjiall, and pQmi<f 
theni in a mortar ; when' they are well poundled 
sf}^>eze thepi i|i a cloth to get all the jui^ ^ 
ppund them seversd times^ because, in pounding 
^^^oif yoi);draw nothing more thaii their juice, 

and 
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^ivd you cannot make them soft and liquid 
ei^ough to make them all pass through theclofhy 
which obliges yoii to put them several tnnes^ to 
th45 mortar ; whea that is done, squeeze ii> it the 
juice of four lemons, pr more if you ,€hi^ p»t 
your clarified sugar to^ it, boiled vej:y Uttle : if your 
^mpositiw is too thick, you may add a ^ttle 
water to it, tien pass the whole through a sievf 
to make the^n. congeal, as directed before. 

_. „ . ^ To make Barberry Ices* , _ . 

. Take barberriesyywhi?ch p^ in a pan without 
''ii^at^r, set it oyer a very g^tle fire^r stirring. th^| 
continually j. when, they are wfirjn fake th^?» olF 
'^d pass them through a sieve in a pan, add icla^ 
|il$^ sugar to tha^ liquor^ -and if it pvovea too 
thick, yq^ima^;. put some water to it, but ^olcr 
mciu juice by any means, for the barberries are 
acid enough of ^themselvesj without increasing 
that acid with the addition of thejemon; th^rcr 
foce put your composition as above in your sabo* 
tiere, to congeal according to the former direc- 
tions- , . . . 

To make Grape Ices. * 

Take ripegrapes picked from their stalks, pass 

ti^l€^m tlw)u^,a sieye^ . mix your i^ugar with the 

•jijiGe of fou^: leipons squeezed iii it; pass th<9 

wl^ola. together a second time through a* si^ye^ 

:s^ put'it afi^rwai*ds ii^the sabotiere to cpngg^ ' 
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To. make Ices^ of Violets, JessamineSy and Orange 

Flowers. 

^ Pound a handful of violets, and pour about. * 
f i&t j of hot .watiier upon them ; let them infuse 

about 
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about' an hrour ; put half af pound of sugar; whea 
k is properly dissolved, sift them through a nap- 
kin. The jessamine is dohe after thesame pian- 
ntr; to make the liquid taste more of the differ- 
ent flowers, pour it several tirties from one pan 
into another before sifting; the sfeime with th^ 
orange flowei's ; those different i^jfusions ate also 
mixed with cream, instead of water, -' 

. ■ , . . . .. .-* i 

To make Ices with preserved Fruit. 

There are -none of the ices which we have di- 
rected'h6w to n)ake;with fresh gathered friiit, 
btit niay be made also with 'that srnne sort of 
fruit after it has been preserved; in which case 
ybii are to proceed thus: take your preserve, of 
l^hatever sort it 19, put it in a basorij mrash it well 
and dissolve it as much as possible with aspboh^ 
take sbme lemon jiiice and 3 little water to britfg 
Jt to a pulp; pass it through a sieve: should theSy 
"hot be s\^ieet enougii, add as much clarified isu* 
gar as is required; ^nd when' you have passed 
than through your sieve, put them in your sabo- 
tiere^ and make them congeal by working as fof 
the other. .- • 

To make PistacMo Niit Cream Ices. . l 

. - • ' » 

T^ke any quantity of cream in a paA, 'piit in 
another four'yolfesdf eggs 'for every piiit'^oF 
cream you are to employ; pound your pistachi6 
iMits very fine in a tnortar, and put them i^ 'the 
pan where you dropped your yolks of eggs; mix 
the whole together, add som^ pounded loaf ^u* 
gar to it, keep stirring it continually, then 
3idd your cream by little land little, stirring and 
'tuining it till the whole is mixed properly togc^ 

ther; 



ther; then set your pan x)ver tbcfire^ and keep 
stirring it with a wooden spoon till you ^ee your 
composition is near boiling, when take it off 
iininediately ; fqr from the moment you set your 
composition over the fire till that it offers to boil, 
it has a sufficient time to incorporate well and 
thicken sufficiently^ without heed of boiling; and 
should you let it boil, you would risk the turn- 
ing your cream into whey, on account of the 
yolks of eggs, which would do too much, Take^ 
great c^re likewise your cream is fresh and sweet, 
for, otherwise, as soon as it is warm it will turn 
into curds and whey ; tlieiefore take ca^e to stir 
it continually, froin the time you set it on the. 
fire till you take it off; after which pour it into 
a sieve and pass it, into a pan, then put it in 
the sabotiere to make it congeal after the usual 
manner. 

To make Chocolate Cream^ Ices. 

Take any quantity of chocolate^ melt it over 
the fire in a small pan; when melted, pour it 
into that where you are to make yOur cream ; 
break your yolks of eggs into it, and proceed as 
directed fw the pistachio nuts. 

To make Coffee Cream Ices. 

Take about a pint of coffee made with water, 
and rather strong, when settled draw it clear, 
and add Jialf a pound of sugar ; set it on the fire 
and let it bdH till your sugar is at a very high 
degree; take it off from the fire and let it cool, 
fi^ftgi; which make your cream, as before directed, 
with the yqiks of eggs, and put your coffee in, 
ld»«» pTOqge4 9S u^ual. , .\, 

• . To 



To make Andna or Pint Apple Cream tees* \ 

, Take atiy quantity of ananas, do as directed 
for the ices of ananas; when it is so far ready^ 
only add your crearii to it, pass the whole through 
a sieve, and put it in the .sabotiere to congea;! 
a;s usual. / 

To make xvhite Coffee Cream Ices. 

Prepare your cream as before explained, then 
take a quarter of a pound of coffee in graii?, 
whicli roast as it were to make coffee with wa- 
ter ; when roasted, put it in a fine cloth, which 
tie as a bag, and tlftow it quite hot in youi' 
cream ; then set it on the fire, keeping stirring 
till it is near boiling; take it off, pass it in a 
Sieve, &c. and proceed as before. 

To make Strawberry Cream Ices. 

* Take any quantity of strawberriea, squeeze 
them, through a sieve; then mix your cream axid 
sugar, boil it, and repass the whole through the 

sieve again, and proceed as usual. ... 

' . ' , ' ' • ' . 

To make Apricot Crewn Ic^. . , ' .* 

Take any quantity of apricots, squeeze them^ 
through a sieve, join what quantity of cream and 
sugai' you want to make, and proceed as for ^le 
strawj)erries, Raspberries may be iced in the^ 
«arae manner. . ' " ^^ 

''. > ■■ « . r 

To make Currant Cream Ices* . : .*.., 

Take currants ready picked from f heir staQts^ ' 
squeeze them throug*h a sieve, add y^r ^creanv 
and sugar, andpreceed^as directed for flie' straw-' 
bto'ries. Peaches and cherries may aka be dm^ 

in 
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in this way ; first paring the peaches, and taking 
out the stones of the cherries. 

^ Observations on Ices made with ripe Fruits. 

The ices which we have just given directions 
ibr, must first be made as it wtxQ for making them, 
with the fruit alone; when they are so far pre- 
pared, join your cream cold to them such as you 
buy it, for should you put it warm, as generally 
jnost of these fruits are icid, you would run the 
ri^k^f making your cream turn directly into 
curds and whey; therefore, put your cream cold 
to your fruit; and if you want to have your ices 
very mellow, ybii must make use of the double 
cream, which is thicker. You* may also make all 
those sorts of ices with the preserved fruit of each 
kind, as observed in the directions for the ices 
made with preserved fruits, by putting your pre- 
serves in a bason, and mashing them well with a 
spoon,; with the juice of four lemons, and the 
cream instead of water; for it is usual always to 
add some water to yoiir fruit besides the lemon 
juice,, in ordei* io render them more fluid; now 
instead of that little water put your cream to any 
quantity you please without bounds. 

TQ.make brawn Bread Cream Ices'. 

Take any quantity of creaiti, prepare it as be- 
fore, boiling it alone with yolks of eggs and the 
sugar, pass it tHfbtiigh a sieve ^d put it ill the 
sabotiere; when your' cream begins to congeal, 
have crumbs of brown bread, which must be 
gi'ated and sifted as fine as powder, put it in the 
sabotiere, and continue to work yOirr cream for 
xjongealing, ^ You may also make this sort of 

M cream 
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cream witli plain cream alone, without yolks o£ 
eggs, or boiling, adding only a proper quantity. 
of powdered loaf sugar, and set it to congeal, and 
when it begins to ice, then put your sifted crumbs 
of broMTi bread; but take care to have it very finely 
sifted, for it renders it infinitely more agreeable 
to the mouth. For icing you may refer to the 
receipt for icing all sorts of liquid compositioris. 

Tq^ make Royal Cream Ices. 

Take any quantity of creim, join to it yolks of 
eggs in proper prc^rtioii, as observed for tKe 
pistachio nuts, put a little half poiinded corian- 
de.r> cinnamon, orange or lemon peel; add soipe 
pounded loaf sugar, and set it on the fire as bc^ 
fore, till it is nearly upon boiling; then pass ifc 
through the i^eve and set it to ice. 

To make Tea Cream Ices. 

\ Make tea very strong in a tea-pot, have your 
cream le^y mixt with the proper quantity of 
sugar and yolks of ^ggs, pass your cream through 
a sieve, pass likewise your tea over it, mix the 
^vhole well with a spoon, after which put it in* 
the sabotiere, and make it congeal according to 
the usual method. 



MARMALADES. 

To make Orange and Lemon Marmalade. 

. T^e six oranged, grate two of the rinds of 

then^ up(m a prater, then wet them all, and pick 

<>)it thfi i^sji from the akitt and seeds; put to it 

. the 



the grated rind, arid about half a pint of pippin 
jelly; take the same weight of sugar as you have 
of the meat, so n^ingled; boil, your sugar till it 
blows very strong ; then put - in the nieat^ and 
boil all very quick till it becomes a jelly, which 
you will perceive by dipping the scummer and 
holding it up . to drain ; if it be a jelly, it will 
break from the scummer in fl^-kes^ and if not, 
it will run off in little streams ; when it 19 a ^ood 
jelly, put it into your glasses or pota. 

Note, — ^If you find this composition too 
sweet, you may, \n boiling, add , more 
juice of oranges ; the different quickness 
they have, makes it difficult to prescribe-; 

To make Apricot Marmalade. 

Take any quantity of apricots, peel ithem well, 
cut thetn very small into a pan; put to them the 
same weight of pounded and sifted sugar as you 
have of the apricots^ and set them over the fire 
in a large pan, keep stirring them till they are 
done sufficient; which you may know by the 
$ame method as directed for tbe orange and le» 
mon maimalgde. 

Another W^* 

T^ke any quantity of apricots, cut tlicm very 
mnall in a pan without peeling; weigh in propoi^ 
tion, tl\r^ quarters of^ pound of clariAed sugar 
to every pound of apricots ; f«at the sugar akme 
gn the fire, and boil it breaking ^height, then 
take it off and put your apricots in ; set your pan 
vagain on the^fire, antl bon them along with the 
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sugaf.tiU they come to the point specified above, 
trying the same experiment 

Note, — ^You may do thi^ marmakde asrain 
differently if yoii want to make it still 
finer; whicli is to take- your apricots ra- 
ther less ripe, stirring it continually to 
mix them both well together, then put it 
in pots for use, observing to let it be cold 
before you cover it. Pears may be done 
in the same mannier. , . . 

V To make Peach Marmalade. 

Take any quantity of peaches, cut them small, 
jjut them in a pan with a little water, boil them 
till they are well mashed, keep stirring Continu- 
ally ; then tak^ them off and pass them through 
a sieve ; when sifted, weiglV them, and put them 
in the pan, and boil them again, till the wa- 
ter they give is a little reduced; when so. 
Weigh an equal quantity of sugar as you had of 
peaches, and put it by little and little into your 
pan, aiid continue as directed for the apricot 
marmalade: you may use either clarified or 
pounded loaf sugar; then proceed with your 
peaches as directed for the. apricots." 

.' « ■ 

To make Raspberry Marmxilade. 

Take any quantity of raspberries, pass them 
through a sieve, and continue precisely as with 
the peach marmalade. Strawberries may be don^ 
exactly in the same manner. 

To make Orange Floxver Marmalade. 

After your iflowers are properly picked, scald 

them 
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them neai: the space of a minute,- then piit them 
in water that has had a little alunai dissolved in 
it; boil some other water, in which squeeze near 
half of the juice of a small lemon, and boil the 
flowers in it till they feel tender; then put ttiem 
into fresh water again, with the same quantity 
of lemon juice, and drain them in a napkin to 
pound; mix two pounds of this marmalade with . 
^v€ pounds of sugai' of the first degree, or any 
quantity in proportion ; and finish as usual. 

To make red Qiunce Marmalade, 

Take quinces .that ai'e full ripe, pare them, cut 
theiii in quarters, a^id core them ; put them in a 
saucepafl, Qover them with the parings, fill the 
isaucepan alniost full of spring wat^r, cover it 
close, and stew them gently till they are quite 
soft, and of a deep pink colour; then pick out 
-the c[uinces from the parings, and beat tlicnl to 
a pulp in a mortar ; take their weight in loaf -su- 
gary put in as much of the water they were boiled 
in as will diissdlve it, and boil and ^l^im'it well; 
put >n your .quinces, and boil them gently tliree 
quarters of an hour ; keep stirring them all th^ ' 
time, or it will stick to the.pan and burn; put it 
into flat pots, and when cold, tie it do\yn close. 

«- 

Jb, muke- white Quince Marmalade. 

To a poiind and an half of quinces take a pound 
of double refined sugaf^ make it into a syrup, 
boil it high; pare and "slice the fruit, and boil it 
quick; when it begins to look clear, pour in half 
a pint of juice of quince, or, if quinces are scarce, 
pippins; boil it. till thick, take off the scum with 

* a paper.- 
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li paper. To make a juice, pare the quinces, or 
pippins, cut them from the core, beat them in a 
stone mortar, strain the juicC' through a thin 
cloth ; to ev€ry half pint, put more than a pound * 
of sugar; let it stand at least four hours before 
it is used.' 

To make tramparmt Marmalade. 

Pick out some very pale Seville oranges, cat 
them in quarters, tak^ oat the pulp, and piit it 
into a bason, pick the skins and seeds out, put 
the peels in a little salt and water, and let them 
stand all night; boil them in a good quantity 
«f spring water till they are tender, then cift 
them in very thin slices, and put them to the 
pul^; to every pbund of marmalade put a pound , 
and a half of double refined sugar beat fine ; boil 
them togetJier gently for tM^enty minutes; if it is 
W)t:cleaf and transparenty boil it five or six mi- 
nutes longer; keep stirring it gently all the time,' 
and take care you do not break the slices ; when 
it is cold, put it into jelly or sweetmeat glassei; 
tie them dowh with brandy-papers. They are 
pretty for a dessert of any land. 

. To niake Apple Marmalade. 

Scald some apples in water, and when tender, 
drain through a sieve ; put three quarters of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of apples; put t^em 
into the preserving pan, and let them simmer 
over a gentle fire, keep skimming them all the 
time ; when they are pf a proper thickness, put * 
them into pots or glasaes. . 

^ JEIXIES, 
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JEXLIES, JAMS, &c. 

It is necessary to observe, that ai? these jellies 
are directed to be done ranch in the s^me man- 
ner as the marmalades ; that a material differ- 
ence must be observed in sifting the different 
$orts of fruits, not to force any thing but the 
juices, which make the jelliea clearer^ and ought 
for that purpose to be strained \in linen cloth. 

To make Orange Flowers intif Jelly. 

After they are preserved, as has beisn direct^^ 
you must clarify a little more sugar, with orange 
flower water, and make a jelly of codlings, which, 
\yben ready, put in the flowers, syrup, and all ; 
give them a boil, scura them, and put them into 
your glasses or pots. 

To make Quince Jelly, 

Take a ijuantity of spring water, and put into 
it as many quinces, thin sliced, with cores and 
parings, as will conveniently boil to be tender, 
also a large handftil of hartshorn ; boil it very 
fast, keq>ing it stirring ; when it is strong enough 
tasted, rub it through a jelly bag : this is best 
when it looks pure white; let your hartshorn be 
boiled first, add this to your syrup, and boil it 
afl together. 

To make Apricot Jelly. 

yoji mti&t keep them in the syrup till codlings 
are pretty well grown, taking, care to visit them 
sometimes that they do not sour; which if they 

do. 
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do, the syf up will be lost, by reason it will be- . 
come muddy, and theiv you will be obliged to 
make your jelly with all fresh sugar, which will 
be too sweet ; but when codlings are of an indif- 
ferent bigness, draw a jelly from them as we have 
directed from pippins; th6n drain the apricots 
from the syrup, boil it and strain it through yotir 
straining bags : then boil some sugar, proportion- 
ably to the quantity of apricots you design to 
put up^ till it blows ; ^ then put in the jelly, and 
boil it a little with the. sugar ; then put in tlie sy- 
rup and the apricots, and give them all a boil to* 
gether till you find the syrup will become a jelly ; 
then remove them from the iire, scum them 
well, and put them into your, pots or glasses, ob- 
serving, as they cool, if they be regular in the 
glasses, to sink and disperse them to a proper dis- 
tance, and, when quite cold, to cover them up. 

To put* Peach Chips in Jelly. 

Draw a jelly from codlings, and when they are 
boiled enough, take as much jelly as sugar, boil . 
the sugar to blow very strong; tben put in the 
jelly, give it a boil, and put it to the chips;, 
give all a boil, scum thetp, and put thejn into 
your glasses. 

To put Bell Grapes in Jelly* 

Take the long, large bell, or rou^on grapes, . 
pick the stalks off^ stone them, and put them 
into boiling water; give them a thorough scald, ' 
take them from the fire and cover them down 
close, so that no steam can come out; then set 
them Upon a very gentle fire, so as n6t to boil, 

for 
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fbv to^o or three hours ; take them out, put them 
ipto clarified sugar boiled till it blows very strong, 
as much as will a little more than cover them^ 
and give all a good boil; scum them; boil a lit- 
tle more sugar to blow very strong, take as much 
plumb jelly as sugar, ^nd give all a bqii ; then 
add the grapes to it, give them a boil together,' 
scum them weH, arid put them up into your pots 
or glasses. 

Tornake Currant Jelly. 

Wash your currants well,' put them into a pan, ^ 
and mash them ; then put in a little water, boil 
them to a mummy, ^trew it on a sieve, and press 
out all the juice, of which make your jelly* 

To make White Currant Jdly. 

Wash your currants as before, strain them 
carefiilly, mash them, and set thetti on a slow 
fire; put in a little water and boil it well, after 
which take them out and proceed as before. 

Another Way. ' 

Strip off the c^nants, put them into a jug, set 
the jug in a feettie of water, let it boil an hour, 
then tlirow your currants and juice into a fincJ.. 
lawn sieve, press out all the juice, ,and to every ,. 
pint of juice put a pbund of double refined su- 
gar; put them in yt)ur,. preserving pan, set it 
over a charcoal fire, and keep it stirring till it \$ 
a jelly, . which you will know by taking a little 
out to cool; observe to takeoff the ^cum as it 
rises, and when it is jellied and very clear, pour, 
it ill to glasses ; when cold, cut round pieces of 
paper that will just cover the jelly, dipped iu . 

* N * 'brandy^ 
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liratidy ; p&t wlrite paper over the glasses, twtst^ 
ed round the top^ and {xrick the p^er fuU of 
holes 'mth a pm. 

Jb mfl?A:e J^fecA Ctcrrmit Jelly. 

Make it the same way as the red currant jellyy 
ordj with this difference, make it with the co^sest 
]|ump sugar« 

Note. — ^This jelly is never used in a dessert^ 
but is .a very good thing fw k sore throat*. 

To make Cakes Foot Jelhf. 

Take a set of calves feet, take the long bone 
out, split the foot^ and take out the fat; boil 
these in six quarts of water, with half a pound of 
hartshorn, till it ¥e a jelly ; which you may know 
\^ CooHng a little in a plate, then sj^caiii k ofF^ 
a^nd scuin the £tt off; beat the whites of twelve^ 
^gs^ add as much sugar a^ will sweeten it,^ the^ 
juice of six lemons, some mace,, a little orange- 
flowef water, and a pint of white wine ; stir thi^ 
all together over a stove till it boils?, it, must not 
be too sweet, nor too »harp; strA,in it through a 
jelly-bag, and let it run on lemon peel ta give it 
a^colour* 

) To make Apple Jelly ^ 

Pare the softer soEt of pheasant tasted appJes, 
slice them very than, take out the cores and 
seeds, boil a pound of them in a quart of watec 
till a fourth part be consumed ; str-ain it well, and 
to every pint and an half pnt three quarters of a. 
pound of sugar, with a Htthj mace or cinnamon, 
and boil it^fp to athickness, adding 4a quarter of 

a pound 
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a'piHDH} of isiBglass; thea sfaPaiu it again ^mi 
«afw>) and put it up i<M' use« 

7b wwArtf Raspberry Jelly. 

Make it the satiie way as the red currant jelly, 
€>n]y put one half currants and one half rasp- 
bemesL 

To make Orange Jelly. 

Boil in two quarts of spring water, one ounce 
of isinglass till it is dissolved, ' strain it off^ and 
iet it stand till it is cold ; pare very thin the rind$ 
of four Seville oranges, take the iuice of six or 
seven, let them stand twelve or fourteen hours, 
strain the liquor off, mix the juice with the jelly, 
sweeten it with double refined sugar; jmt in a^ 
little spice, such as cloves and mace, and some 
nutmeg ; beat the whites of five or six eggs to a 
froth, put it to the rest, boil it five or six mi- 
nutes, run it through a jelly-bag several times, 
till it is clear. 

To make Hartshorn Jelly. 

Take half a pound of hartshorn shavings, and 
an ounce of isin^ass;; cut the isinglass to pieces, 
put it and the shavings to five pints of spring 
water; boil it to less than a quart, over a gentle 
fire; strain it, and let it stand all night to settle; 
melt the jelly, squeeze in two lemons and an haWi 
the whites of seven eggs, half a pint oi white 
niountain wine, and sweeten it to your taste 
with dpuble refined sugar ; then put all these in- 
gredients upon the fire, stir it pretty^ much till it 
boils, but boil it very little ; stir it well together^ 
«cum it thi'oiigh a jelly-bag, but let it not mn 
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TjCiy fast, if it does^ put it in again; "put kitaoil 
peel into the glasses ; this quantity will make a 
dozen and an half of glasses. 

Another Way. 

Put two quarts of water into a clean pan, with 
half a pound of hartshorn shavings, let it dimmer 
till near one lialf is reduced ; strain nt ofl^ then 
put in the peel of four oranges and two letnons, 
pared* very thin ; boil them five minutes, put to 
It the juice of the before-mentioned lemons and 
oranges,, with about ten ounces of double refined 
sugar ; beat the whites of six eggs to a froth, mix 
them carefully with your jelly, that you do not 
^ poach the eggs; just let it boil up, and run it 
through a jelly-bag till it is clear. 

Note. — ^Wheii it is made for sick persons, 
only sweeten it, and tincture it with saf- 
fron. , 

. To make Isinglass Jelly. 

Boil an ounce of isinglass, and a quarter of an 
ounce of clovesy in a quart of water, till it is re- 
duced to a pint; then strain it over some sugar. 

^ Jelly for Moulds. 

As this jelly requires to be a great deal stronger 
than for glasses, it will of course be necessary to 
have stronger things to make it with. You must 
take two calf's feet, apd one neat's foot, take out 
_ the large bones, and cut them in small pieces ; 
if you do not like the neat's foot, use two ounces 
of isinglass in its stead ; put it into a large sauce- 
pan or pot, with a gdlon of water, a lemon peel 
ciit thin^ and a stick of cinnamon ; boil it gently 

tai 
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till it is reduced to three pints or less ; as it toils 
skim it well, try it with a spoon as before direc't- 
ed, and if you find it strong enough, strain it 
off, and let it settle half an hoiir, then skim. the 
t^op, and pour it from the settlings into a stew-pan, 
put in half a pint of white wine, sweeten it with 
loaf sugar, squeeze six lemons, straining the juice 
to keep out tlie seeds, aiid put it in with a little 
lemon peel ; if you want it quite clear and bright, 
do not put in any saffron ; if you want it an am- 
ber colour, put in a little saffron;, if a veiy high 
colour, bruise a little cochineal and put in; boil 
it up for ten minutes; beat the whites of ten eggs 
up to a high froth, mix th^m with the jelly well - 
together, and boil it up for ten minutes, then 
take it off the fire, cover it, and let it stand for 
five minutes ; have your bag jeady with a bowl 
under, pour your jelly in gently, and asMt runs 
through pour it into the bag again, tiU.it is as 
bright as ycu want it ; when it has all run through, 
fill you moulds, and let it stand till it is cold, 
then loosen the sides with your fingers, dip the 
mould into warm Water, and turn it out on your 
dish. ' 

f 

To make green Melon Jelly. 

Make a pint of blanc-mange, and colour it of 
a light green with the juice of spinach, put it 
into a melon mould, and when it is cold turn it 
out ; have a deep mould with a little jelly at the 
bottom quite cold, put your melon in, and put 
in som6 jelly blood-warm, let it fee cold, then 
fill up your mould with more bloed-warm jelly, 
let it stand all night, a^d the next morning turn 

it 
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it into a dish, aini ,gam}sh it with sw9Ptom^^ 
flowers, or any thing you fai>cy. 

To put Fruit in Jelly. \ 

Have a plain mould, either long or rounds 
about three inches deep ; have some mould jelly 
'Xnade as directed, and put some at the bottom of » 
the mould about a quarter of an inch thick, let 
it be cold^ then put in ripe peaches, grapes, or 
any sort of ripe truit, preserved fruit or China 
Qranges cut in . quarters, or in any shape vqu 
fancy,; put in a^ lijttle jelly Wood-waym, and let 
it stand till it is cold to fasten your fruit in itg 
place, otherwise it will rise up; then fill up your 
mould with bloodrwarm jelly, let it staua till it. 
is thoroughly cold, then turn it into a dish, and 
gajtnish it to your fancy. 

These jellies look extremely well in a dxsh, if 
you are careful to put in your fruit neatly, to 
shew it to advantage, and your jelly very clear> 
as a little experience is^ill -teach you. 

To make Apricot Jam. 

Tbtc the apricots, take out the stones, break 
them, take out the kernels and blanch them; 
then, to every pound of apricots boil one pound ' 
of sugar, till jt blows very strong ; put in the 
apricots, and boil them very brisk, till they are 
all broke J take them off, jbruise them well, put' 
in the kernels, and stir them all together over the 
fire; then fill your pots or glasses with them; 

^ Another JVay. 

Provide some fine rioh apricots, cut them in 

thin pieQC»> and infuse- them in an earthen pot. 

till 
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tiil tt^ey 4^ tender ^nd dry ; put a ponnd of dour 
ble refined sugar, and three spoonfuls of water to 
every pound and w iKalf of apricots; then boil 
your sugar to a candy height^ and put it upon 
youir apricots ; set them over a slow fire, and stir 
them till they appear dear and thick ; Jbut they 
iiiust only simmer, npt boil; then put them itk 
your glasses. . ' 

< T0 make Raipberry Jam. 

Press out the water from the raspberries, and 
to every pound of raspbernes take one pound of 
sngar; first dry the raspberries in a pan ovei' the 
fire, but keep theili stirring lest they bum; put 
in your sugar, incoi-porate them well togjether, 
and fill your glasses or pots> covering them with 
thin white paper close to the jam, whilst it i& hot, 
when cold tie them over with other paper. 

Another fJTay. 

Take a quart of currant jelly, and two quart* 
of ripe, but sound raspberries, bruise them well 
together over a slow fire, boil it 3ix or seveli mi- 
nutes, keep stirring all the time ; pour it m your 
gallipots, and paper it as you do the currant jelly. 

To make a fine Raspberry Jam. 

Take raspberries full ripe, bruise them fine, 
add a gill of the juice of currailts, pass them 
through a sieve, to t^« out all the seeds; tx> 
every pound of pulp put a pound of double re- 
fined sugar pounded, boil it to a proper thick- 
mess, put it into small pots or glasses, paper it 
down according to the receipt for currant jelly, 
and k^p it in a dry place: if you perceive it 

. doen 
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does not keep, boil it again, and add some mote 
sugar to it - / 

Another Wm. 

G&ther your raspberries when they are* ripe 
and dry, pick them veiy caref^uUy from the stalks , 
and dead ones, crush tnem in a bowl with a sil-^ 
ver or wooden spoon, (pewter is apt to turn them 
. to a purple Colour); as soon as you have ciiished 
them, strew in their weight of loaf sugar, and 
half their own weight of currant juice, baked aiid 
strained as for jelly ; then set them over a clear 
slow fire, boil them half an hour, skim them well, 
and keep stirring them at the time, then put 
them into pots or glasses, with brandy paper^^ 
over them, and keep them for use. 

Note.-^—hs, soon as you have got your ber- 
ries, strew in your sugar : do not let them 
stand long before you boil them, it Avill 
preserve their flavour. 

To make Cherry J am. 

Take six pounds of cherries, stone them into, 
four pounds of loaf sugar, and let them stand till 
the sugar is dissolved ; thep set them on the fire . 
to boil very fast; when you find them stiff', shake 
in half a pound of sugar more, let it boil till it 
comes clear from the bottom of your preserving 
pan, and then it is enoygh. 

Another Way. , . 

. Stone some cherries, boil them well,, and break 

them; take them off the fire, let the juice run 

from them; to three, pounds *of chenies boil to- 

; ' • " gether 
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gether half a pint of red currant juice, atid half a 
pound of loaf sugar ; put in the cherries as they 
boil, sift in thj-ee quarters of a pound of sugar; 
boil the cherries very fast for more than half an 
Hour ; when cold, put on brandy paper. 

To make Sti^awberrv Jam. 

Take some of the finest' sc^arlet strawberries, 
gathered when they are full ripe, pick them from 
the stalkj?, put some juice of strawberries to their, 
beat and sift their weight in double-refined su- 
gar, and strew it over them; put them into a 
pi^eserving pan, set them ovei' a slow fire, boil 
them twenty minutes, and skim them ; then put 
tliem in glasses, when cold put brandy-paper oa 
them. , 

.. Tom$kc Black Currant Jam. 

Gather your currants when they ai»e full ripe 
dn a dry day, pick them from the stalks, then 
bruise them well in a bowl,^ and to every pound 
of -currants put, a pound of double refined sugax 
beaten and sifted, put them into a preserving 
pan, boil them half an hour, skim and keep 
them stirring all the time, then put '.them into 
pots; when cold, put brandy-paper over, and tie 
white paper over all 

^ To make green Gooseberry Jam. 

Before they are ripe, but at the full growth, 
take the green gooseberries ; pick out the seeds, 
green them, as directed for green hops ; then 
* drain them, / beat them in -a mortar with their 
weight of sugar; take a pint of gooseberries^, 
boil them in a pint of water, then squeeze them, 

o and 
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and to every half pint of liquor, put three 
<juarters of a pound of loaf sugar ; boil and skim 
it well; throw in your gooseberries, let them 
boil till thick, green and clear, put in glasses, ta 
use them. . 

Another Way. 

Take some large full grown green gboseber- 
ries, but not too ripe ; citJ them in half, take out 
the seeds ; put thejn in a pan of cold sfjring wa- 
ter, lay some vine leaves at the bottom, then 
SQme gooseberries, then vine leaves, till the fruit 
is in the pan ; cover it veiy close that no steam 
can evaporate,, and set them on a very slow fire ; 
when they are scalding hot, take them off; then 
. set them on, atid take them off again; they 
must be dojie so till they are of a good greeii; 
lay them on a. sieve to drain, beat them in a 
marble mortar with their weight m sugar ; then 
take 'a c|nart of water, and a quart of goos^er* 
ries, boil- them to a mssh, squeeze them ; to every 
pint of this liquor, piit a pound of fine loaf su-» 
gat, boil and skim it; then put in the green 
gooiebevries, let them boil till they are thick and 
clear,, and of a good green. 



CAKES, PUFFS, BISCUITS, &c. 

Aiways have every thing in readiness before 
you begin to make any kind of cakes, then beat 
your efgs well, wid never leave them till they 
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are finished, as by that means your cakes will 
not be so light. When you put butter in your 
cakes, be particularly careful in beating it to a 
fine cre^ni before you put in the sugar, other- 
wise double the beating will not have so good an 
effect Rice cakes, seed cakes, or plumb cake^, 
are best baked in wooden garths ; for when they 
are baked in pots or tins, the Outsides of the 
cakes are bm^ned, and they are so confined that 
the heat cannot penetrate into the nuddle> which 
hinders its rising. ' . 

To make Orange Cakes. / 

Take six Seville oranges, grate the rinds of 
two of them, * then cut, off the rinds of all six to 
the juice, and boil them in water till very ten- 
der ; squeeze out all^ tfee water you can, and hes^ 
them to a paste in a maaflble mortar; rub it 
through, a hair sieVe, and what will not ^ asily 
rub through, must be beaten again till it will; 
cut to pieces the in^ides of your oranges, and 
rub as much of them through as you possibly 
can; then boil about six or eight pippins in as, 
much water as will almost cover them'; boil 
them to a pa^te, and rub it through a sieve to 
the rest; }>ut all in a pan together, and give 
them a thorough heat till they are well mingled-; 
then, to every pound of this paste take one 
pound and a quarter of loaf sugar; clarify iJie 
sugar, and boil it to 'the crick; put in your pastb 
and the gtated peel, and stir it all^together, ovel* 
a slow firej till it is well mixed, and the sugar all 
melted; then, with a spoon, fill your round trn 
moulds, and set them in a warm stove to dry; 

. o 2 whea 
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when' dry on the tops, turn them on sieves :to 
dry on the other side ; and whdh quite dry, box 
them up. 

Ajiother Way. 

» Ta^e what quantity you please of Seville • 
oranges that have good rinds, quarter them, and 
boil them in two or three waters ' till they are ^ 
tender, and the bitterness is goi^e off; skin them 
and lay them on a cieaii napkin to dry; take all 
the skins and seeds out of thp pulp with a knife, 
shred the peels fine, jiut them to the pulp, weigh 
them, and put rather more than their weight of 
fine sugar into a tossing jpan, with just as much 
water as will dissolve it ; boil it till it becomes a 
perfect sugar, and then by degrees put in your 
orange peels and pulp; stir them well before you 
set them on the fire; boiP it very gently till it 
Iqoks cliedr and thick,- arid then put them into 
flat-bottomed glasses ; iset them in a stove, and 
keep them in a constant and moderate heat; and 
when they are candied on the top, turn them out 
Vpon glasses. 

To make Orange clear Cakes. 

Take the best pippins, pare them into as much . 
water as will cover them, and boil them to a 
mash ; thpn press out the jelly upon a sieve, and 
strain it throp^h a bag, adding juice of oranges 
to give it an agreeable taste ; to every pound of 
jelly t^ke one ppund and a quarter of loaf sugar, 
boil it till it cracks, and then put in the jelly 
and the rind of a grated orange or two ; stir it 
up gently over a slo^y^ fire, tillallis incorporated 
together; then take it ofi^ and fill your clear 

• cake 
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jcake' glasses J what scum arises on the top, you 
must carefully take oiF before they are cold ; then 
put them into a stove, and when you find them 
begin to crust upon the upper side, turn them 
out upon squares of glasses, and put them to dry 
again ; when they begin to have a tender candy, 
cut them into quarters or what pieces you please, 
and let them dry till hard ; then turn therfi on 
sieves, and, when thorough dry, put them ii^ 
your boxes. As they begin to sweat in the 
box, shift them froni time to time ; and it will 
be requisite to put no more than one row in a 
box, at the beginning, till they do not sweat. 
Lemon colour cakes are made with lemons as- 
these. 

To make Lemon Cakes. 

Take six thick rinqd lemons, grate two of them, 
then pare off all the yellow peel, and strip the 
white to the jxlice, which white boil till tender, 
find make a paste exactly as for orange cakes. 

Another Way. 

Take the best coloured lemons, scrape out the 
blacks, and grate off the peel clean ; put the peel 
hito a stramer, \^et what sugar you think will 
%trwt and boil it to a candy-height; then take it 
off and put in your lemon peel ; when it boils 
take it off^ squeeze in a, little lemon juice, "and 
drop them on buttered plates or papers; you may 
put in musk or ambergris if you please. 

To mxdce Gooseberry clear Cakes. 

Gooseberry clear cakes may be made after the 
aame manner as the paste, • with this difference 
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only, strain the jelly. Xhi<»jgh tbe bag before-you 
weigh it for use. . 

STo make Raspberry Cakes. 

Pick all the grubs and spotted raspberries 
away, then bruise the rest and put them on a 
^hair sieve over an earthen pari, put on them % 
board and weight to press out all the water you 
can, then put the paste into your preserving pan, 
and dry it over the fiit, till you perceive no mois- 
ture left in it, stirring it all the. tim^ it is on the 
fire to keep it from burning; weigh it, and to 
every pQund take one pound and two ounces of 
sugar, beat to a fine powder, and put it in by 
- degrees; when all is in, put it on the fire and in- 
corporate them well together; take them from 
the fire, scrape all to one side of the pan, let it 
cool a very little, then put it ,inta your moulds ; 
when quite cold, put them into your stove with- 
out dusting them, and dry it as other pa^te. 

Note. — You must take p^a^ticular care that 
your paste dbes not boil . after your sugar 
is in, for if it docs it will groVv greasy. 

To make Raspberry dear Cakes. 

Take two quarts of ripe gooseberries, or white 
currants, and one quart of red raspberries ; put 
them into a stone jug, ^.nd stop themxilose; put 
it into a pot of cold water, as much as will cor 
ver the jieck of the jug, boil them in that wai- 
ter till it comes to a paste, then turn them out 
in a hair sieve placed over a pan, press out all 
the jeiiy, and strain it throogh the jelly-bag; 
take twenty ounces of double refined sugsr^ and 

boil 
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hcAlit till it will crack in the water; take it from 
the fire, 'put in your jelly, and stir it over .a slow 
fire till all the su^ar^ is melted; give it a good 
heat till all is incoipprated, take it from the fire, 
scum it well, and fill your cake glasses ; take off 
what scum is on them and put them into the 
ftove to dry, observing the method directed be- 
fore for clear, cakes. 

Note. — ^In filling out your clear cak^, and 
clear pastes, you iftust be as expeditious 
as possible, for if it cools it will be a jelly 
.before you can get it into them.^ 

White riaspberry clear cakes are made after the 
same manner, only mixiiig^hite raspbcrrieg with 
the gooseberries in the infusion, " 

Another Way. 

■ • i' » 

Take two quarts orgooseberries and two quarts 
of red raspberries, put them in a pan with about 
a pint and an half of wat^r, Ijoil them over a 
quick fire to a mummy, throw them upon an 
earthen pan, press out :aH the juice, then take 
that juice and hoW it in another quart of rasp- 
bo'ries ; throw them on a sieve, and rub all 
thmugh the sieve that you can ; then put in the 
seeds, and weigh the paste ; to every pound, take 
twenty ounces of fine loaf .sugar boiled ; when 
clarified till ^ it cracks, remove it from the fire, 
put in your paste, mix it well, and set it over a 
slow fire, stirring it till all the sugar is melted, 
and you find it is become a jelly ; dike it froin 
the fire, and fill your pots or glasses whilst very 
hot J scum them, and put th^n into the stove, 
• observing 
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observing when cold to dry them as you da 
other pastes. . • • 

To make Raspberry Biscmts. 

Press out th^ juice and'^ry ,the paste a little 
Over the fire,, then ruTS all the pulp through a 
sieve, and weigh therii; to every pound takje 
eighteen ounces of sugar sifted very fine, an4 
the whites of four eggs; put all in the pah toge-. 
tl^, and :withr a -whisk feeat it tilUt-is Very, stiff, 
so that you may lay it in prettjrthigh drops, and 
whea . it is so^ beaten^s x3r6p it iaf what form you 
please on. the glased ^itlo^ of cards, paper being 
too tiiin ; if it be difficult to ffet them off, dust 
them stiittle with very fitie sugar, and put thein 
into a very warm stove tpdry; when they ate dry 
enough they will come easily from the cards, 
but whilst soft they will not stir ; then take and 
turn them on a sieve, let them remain a day or 
two in the ^to\^^? theh pack theim' up ih your 
box, afid they' A\4ll, * itl a dry place, keep all the 
year without shifting themr ' 

To make a Bride Cake. . 

Take fam\pounds of fine flour well diied,,four 
j>bund$ of frc6h butter,: two pounds of loaf sua- 
^ii*; pound arid siftn fine a quarter of an ounce 
of mace, and the same. quantity of nutmegs; to 
every pouiid of flovr put eight eggs ; wash and 
pick four pounds of currants, and dry them be* 
ibre the fire; blanch a pound of sweet almonds, , 
and ciit thejii lengthways very thin, a pound of' 
citaron, a pound of candied orange, a pound* of 
cajidied lemon, and half a pint of brandy; first 
work the. butter with your hand to a cream y then 

beat 
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beat in your sugar a quarter of an hour, beat the 
whites of your eggs to a very strong frbth, mix 
them with your sugar and butter; beat the 
yolks hatf an hour at least, and mix them, with 
your cake ; then put, in your floui;^ mace, and 
nutmeg; ke^gp beating it till the oven is ready, 
put in your brandy, and beat thd cunants and 
ahiionds • h'ghtly in ; tie three sheets of paper 
round the bottom of your hoop, to keep it from 
running out;, rub it well with butter, put in 
your cake, and the sweetmeats in three lays, with 
cake betwxt every lay ; after it is risen and co- 
lour^,* cover it with paper before your oven is 
stopped up ; it will take three hours baking. 

Another I f^ay. 
Wash an d riib seven pounds of cui-rants, place; 
them before the fire; take four pounds of flour, 
dry and sift it, six pounds of fresh btitter, which 
work with your hand till it comes to a cream, 
two pounds of loaf sugar beat and sifted fina; 
blanch two pounds of almonds/ pound them* fine, 
a quarter;of an. ounce of mace, cloves and cinna- 
mon, three .nutmegs and some ginger ; half a . 
pint of sack, and the same quantity of brandy ; 
sweetmeats, such as candied orange, lemon and 
citron ; work the butter well ihto a cream, then 
put in your sugar ; let the eggs, which must be 
eight to every pound of flour, be beat well, and 
strained through a sieve; put in yoiir almonds, » 
beat them well, thea put in the side, brandy andt 
spices; shake the flour in by degrees; when 
youroyen is ready, put in your currants and 
sweetmeats; tie^ a few sheets of paper at the bot- 
tom of the hoop, but rub it well with butter; it 
will take four hours baking, 

p T0 
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To make Ahnond Icing for th^ Bri^, Cake. 

Take the whites of six- egg3j a pmiiid and an 
half of double refined sugar; beat a pound of 
JoixJan almonds, blanch them, and pound them 
line in a little rose water ; then, mix all together, 
and whisk it well for an hour or twp, then lay it 
over your cake, and put it in ^^n oven. 

To make Pomt^raiig^te clear Cakes, 

Draw your jflly a^ fpr the orange clep,r cakes, 
thpu bpil it in the jui^^e of two or three ppine- 
gvanq.fe se?^j aiid all ^yjth the juice of aini otwge 
^nd l^^n, the rind ^ e^qh graced in;, then 
strain it through a bt^g^ ^nd Xo every pojund of 
jelly*put one pound and a quarter, boiled till it 
<jr9.^cl^; tQ*ruake th^ t;:olou.r 2u fifte red,, put in 
a spjoonful of QO^hineal, prepjired, aa we liave di- 
rected ; fJieu, filt your glasses i^d order them 

is, QJ:2^»gCS^ , 

T9. mk A'pr-kpi (^ai^^> 

. Take a pouUci o^ nice sipe grapes, scald and 
peel them, take out the stcmas^ then .beat iAy^m^ 
ia a iiiortat to, a pulp ; boil h^lf a pound of ^imr 
bl^rnfinedi sugar wi][>h a spoonfiiliof Water, and^ 
skim it well, i^^GH put ia the> pulp of your apri- 
cots; 4&^ simmer them a quarter of an.houii ov6i: 
a islow. fire, stirring them soflly all the time;^^ 
tken put it into slioUow flat glasses,^ and when. 
Qo3d turn Iheni out o|l glass* plates, put them in a. 
8&;ove, aiidtftiwi thero once a^ day till they are dry* 

r, ^ \ To.mahe Jjfr]icot clear Cak^. 

!^irst drsi^ a jelly from codlijags, and in thatj 
jglly ^ilsqme very ripe apricots, and> press Iben^ 
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tlpcm a sk^ over an eafthfefi pan j tlieii stfain it 
tbrdugh your Jelly-bsg^ mt€ to every pcmnd of 
jelly take the like quantity of fine Idaf s«gar, 
w^hich clarify and boil till it cracks ; their put in 
the jelly, mix it well, and give, it a heat on the 
fire;: scum it and fill your glasses; in drying 
orde?!^ thefti ^ if)efor^ direct etf. 
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To make clear Cakes ^ IVhite Pear Plumbs. 

Take tlic clearest of yoiir plunfilB, put fhenf 
into a gallipot, and bbil them in a pot of boil^ 
Jng water, till they are enough; let the clear 
part run from them, and to every pound of K- 
quo*^ add as much sfagar, boiled to a candy 
height; then take it off, put the liquor to it,- andi, 
stit all together till it be thoroughly hot, bnt not 
boiled; put it in glassesy aiid dry them in a irtove 
TTith a constajiit watAi fijpeL • 

To makt Ahnohd Cakes or Figures. 

Boil a pound of double refined sugar to a thin 
candy; blanch, with orange flower water, half a 
pound of Joidan almonds; add the juice of one 
lemiJm, and the' pefels of twb, grated to the juide ; 
first boil: your sugar and almonds ibgetlier^ stir- 
ring it tilt the slight fe bdiled to a pfoper htigit; 
put in the lemon' juixje, st»r it well together over 
ai slow ihty taking care it doefe not boil' after ^thfe 
juice is in; make this into cafcesj ofp wliatfdmi 
or shape you please, either gilt or plain. 

Amnkcr IVay: . • ' 

Take two ounces* of bitter, and one ponnd of 
gweet ahnonds, blanched and beat, /^fttihi a llttte 
rose or orange, ftowfer water, and the white of an 

P 2 . egg; 
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egg; half a pound jo£ sifted loaf sugaf, eight 
yolks and three whites of eggs,, the juice of half 
a lemon, the rind grated; bake it either, in one 
large pan or small pans. ' 

I , To nidke Almond Loaves. 

Beat a pound of almonds very fine, mix them, 
well with three quarters of a pound of sifted su- 
gar, set them over the fire, keep them stirti^jg 
till they are stiff', and put in the rind of a lemqn 
grated very fine; make them: up in little loaves, 
shake them well in the whites of eggs 'beat 
to a very stiff froth, that the eggs may. hang 
about them; then put them in a pan with a 
pound of fine sifted sugar ; divide them if they 
stick together, and add mpre sugar, itiU they be- 
gin to be smooth and: dry ; , and when you put 
them on papers to bake, shake them . in , a »pan 
that is just wet ^yith white of eggs, to make them 
have a gloss ; bake them after biscuits, on papers 
and tin plates. 

To make little candied Cakes. 

Take double refined sugar finely seeded, about 
a silver ladleful ; wet it no more than will make 
it boil to a candy height, and put in what flowers 
you please; /Strew some sugar upon them, glass- 
drop them upon white paper, and take them off 
hot to avoid their sticking. 

4 

To make a great rich Cake. 

Take a peck of floiir well dried, an ounce of 
nu6ncg, and^as. much cinnamon ; beat the spice 
well, mix thepi writh your flour, a pound and an 
^alf of 3i:^r^ $Ome salt) thirteen pounds '^of cur* 

rants 
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, rtott wdl Kcashed,. /picked, and dried^ and thtfec 
pounds of raisins stonfed and cut int6 small 
pieces,; mix all these' well together, make five 
pints of cream almost scalding hot, put into it 
fpur pounds of fresh butter, beat the yolks of 
twenty eggs, three pints of good ale yeast, a pint 
of sack, a quaiter of a pint of orange flower wa- 
ter, thi-ee gmns of musk, and six grains of am- 
bergris ; mix these together, and stir them into 

. your ciieam and butter ; then mix all in the cake, 
and set it foi; an hour before the fire, to rise, be- 
fore^you put it in the hoop; mix your sweet- 
meats in it, two pounds of citron, and one pound 
of candied orange and lemon peel, cut in small 

^ pieces ; bakQ-it in a deep hoop, butter the sides, 
put two papers at the bottom, flour it, arid put 
in your cake ; ft niust have a quick oven, and 
will take four hours to b^ke it; when it is drawn, 
ice it over the top and sides; take two pounds of 
double refined sugar, beat and sifted, the whites 

. of six eggs beat to a froth, with, three or four 
spoonfuls of orange flower watei-, and liiree grains 
of musk and ambergris; beat these in a. stone* 
inortar with a \vo6d pestle, till it be as white as 
sflow, and, with a brush or bunch of feathers, 
i^read it all over the cake, and put it into the oven 
tp dryj taking care the oven does not discolour 
it ; when it is cold paper it, and it will keep good 
five or six weeks. 

i . » ■ 

Another Way. . . ^ 

Take four pounds of flour dried and sifted, 
sicven pounds of currants clean washed, picked 
and rubbed well, six pounds of the best fresh 

butter, 
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bttttet, two pounds of Jordan; alirKMid« btancHed 
and tjeat fine in i mortar, with 6ran]^ flower * 
water and sackr then take fbnr pounds of eggs, 
piut half the whites away, thtee pounds of double 
refined sugar beaten and sifted, a quarter of an 
ounce of cloves, the same of cinnamon and mace, 
three large nutm^, arid a little ginger, all beaten • 
fine and lifted, half a pint of sack, half a pint of 
good French brandy, some candied citron, orange 
and lemon peel to your liking, . and cut in sitetf; 
work the butter to a cream with your hands be- 
fore any of your ingijedients are put in, then pta* 
in the sugar, and mk) them well together; be- 
fore you nut in the eggs, let thefti be We1& 
beaten and strained through a sieve, then worik 
in yoUf almonds, put m the eggs, and beat all 
well together, till they look white arid thick; put 
ij^ yotir sack, brandy, and spices, shake your 
ftour in by degrees, and y hen the overi is ready 
ptjt in your currants and Sweetiriea*s, arid work 
it well up, put it into your hoop, and bake it four • 
hours ih a qtuck oven : you must keep besltteg 
it with your hand all the While you are mixing 
it ; and when your ciirrants are washed- and clean- 
ed, put them before the fire to plutnp, sk> that 
they may go warm into the cake. You may bake 
this quantity in two^ hoops if you pfease, and 
when i* is. cold ice it 

To make a Plumb Cake. 

Take two pounds ten ounces of the finest flour 
ii'^li dried, V^x5 pounds of ciwrants weighed after 
picked; wasKedy anofdckied; three nirtmegs finely 
gratcdi three or four.' blades of liirge mace,- texi 

cloves, 
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^IfW^;* i^, Wik [Qm^9mon9 dried and beat fine; 

iflqt s^\ tfeege iirto, tht floiir, vitlx tM?o ounces of 

iSne sugar, break into the bason the .yolks of 

twelve eggs and t^e Ajk'hite$\of six; beat into 

them ^ pint of very goad yeast, not bitter, lest 

it spoil your cake; istain it through au hair sieve 

into the inididrlc [of the flour ; i^et over the fire a 

pint of new cream, and when it is boiled take it 

oif, put in a pound of new huttef , cut in thiu 

slices, and as much saflfron as will colour the 

creant; when the butter is all mdted, and the 

cream not very hot^ pour into the flour as 

muchas^wijl make it iike.apuddinffi but not too 

thin ; /never ofi^er to mould it, but hflt it up with 

ypiir fitigers till your flour be wet all over ; flout 

a cJoth;"aiid lay4t before the fire for a quarter 

of aja hour to rise; put it into a^ frame well 

buttered, and^ with a knife dipt in floi^r, cut a 

crease atfgss, and prick, it to the bottom with a 

bodkin, atid set it over a quick fire; set it in a 

quick ,si:^j^j. bftk€ it a full hour,, and draw it 

geilt}3[out.Qf th^ Qvqn, for shaking ajgiy cake will 

ii;i^e Jt he^-; yoiu inajy, if yoa ptease, add; six 

^.Qi?;^ls|.qf sacKi, some aminergris, qitron a»d 

Ignxp^j iqe ili^.^^s sop:{i as drawn, aai4 set it in a 

jfll^oper/pl^sRe. Jf ;^oi^ follow these direQtions, i% 

y?ill e^jt a4 if a. great quantity of almgnds wej« 

To nM&Sre Icing Jm the Cake. 
TaHs ai i^uad of the \mt cdmed sugao, siit; it 
throv^h) a lawn, sie\ce^ take the vtkitm of two 
^g^ w^tt Is^^t, Mnth fottr w fire spoonjEuls of 
i9iwge^^ ftpwer water ; put your sugar iato the 
^g&^f w4 us^eiL l^e.bttiing .^om till tljejE ace 

as 
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as white as snow; cov^r y^mf <^ak^aU Over, and 
stick some, thin dites, of •citrbhy tf yOu put any in 
the cake. - . : .: . . 

'Another TVicty, 

Take seven pounds of flour, two pounds and 
an half of butter, and mijf them ; seven poutids 
of currants, two large riutiiiegs, half an ounce ot 
magCjf and a quarter . of an bunbe of cloves, al^ 
finely beat and grated j oiie pound' of sugar^ and 
sixteen eggs, leaving four whites ; put in. a full 
pint and iin half of ale yeast,,. warm as xnuch 
cream as you think will wet it; and put , sack 
to your cream , to make it as thick as^batter ; 
beat also one pound of almonds with saqjc..9.nd 
orange flower water, but do not let tf^enx be 
fine but grossly beat;, put in a pOund of candied 
orange,, lemon, and citron peel, or more tf you 
desire it very rich;, mix all, put it into yoiir 
hoop, with paste under it to save the bottpm. 

To make, a v&i^y fine rich Plumh Cake* 

' \ Take four pounds; of the 'finestflotir ^ell dried 
and sifted, six pounds of the best" fresh btitter; 
seven pounds of currants well washed, prcked, 
a.nd rubbed very cleau and dry; two pounds of 
Jordan almonds, blanched and beat in a marble 
mortar, with sack and orange flower \vater, till 
they are very fine; take four pounds of t^g'S; 
leave out half the ; whites, and add three pounds 
of double refined sugar, beat and sifted through 
a lawn si^v^, with mace, cloves, and cinnamon, 
of each a quarter of an ounce; three large nut- 
megs beat fine, a little ginger, of sack and 
brandy, half, a pint each^^ sweetineats to .your 
; liking, 
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liking, lemon and citron ; take a large broad pan, 
beat the butter to a cream before any of your 
' ingredients go in, minding to beat it all one way, 
or it will turn to oil; put in tliQ sugar, b^at it 
well, and work in your almonds ; let you^- eggs 
be well beat, put in, and beat all together 
tiU it looks white and thick; put in, the brandy, 
sack, and' spices, and shake your flour in by de- 
grees; when your oven is ready, put in the cur- 
rants and sweetmeats, and put i»|o your hoop; 
it will take four hours baking in a quick oven.. 

Note. — As you mix it for the oven, you 
must, be mindful to keep beating it all 
the. time with your. hand; ati^ your cur- 
rants, as soon as cleaned, must be put in 
, a dish before the fire, that they may be 
warm when mixed. The above quantity 
bakes best in two hoops. 

An ordinary Piumb Cake. 

Take three pounds of flour, a little ale yeast, 
1 pint of -milk, ^ a pound of sugar, a pound of 
butter, and a little all-spice ; make it intd dough 
before you put in the plumbs, and work in as 
many as you please. 

To make a pound Seed Cake. 

Take a pound of flour, one pound offing 
powder sugar^. one pound of butter, . eight yoUcs * 
and four whites of eggs, as much carraway seeds 
as you like; first beat up the butter to a cream 
with your hands, beating it one way lest tt oil ; 
then by degre.es beat in your eggp,. sugar, and 
flour, till it goes into the ovenf bak« it in a 

a quick 
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quick oven, arid -it will take an hour and a quar? 
ter baking. 

To ffiflke anothep S§e4 Cake. 
Take two pounds of floii?, two pounds xrf fresh 
butter rubbed well in, ten yolks) and five whites 
of eg^s, three spoonfuls of cr^am, ^nd four 
spoonfuls of ale yeast; mix all togetiher, put it 
before the fire to rise, then work in ^ pound of 
carraway comfits, ar^d bibke dt in^an h(kir and a 
quarter; .' ' ' 

^ . I r- 

Xo make a rich Seed Ca^e. 

.Talvi?.fi\'p pounds pf fin^ flour well djeied, and 
foiir poqnds pf single-refiiied sugai' b'eat and 
lifted; mii, thes.? togethj^ri, and sift the^ij't^^ 
^ hair ^i^vi; th^n wa#h f^ur poi^nds of butter 
in eight spoonfuls of rosj? qi' orange-flour water, 
and work the butter with your hands till it is 
like crean^; li«at twenty yolks and ten whites of 
«^s> a^i^ putlhen) tQ.*^ sppQ^fuls of $»afe.; Jut 
Hi the fe^pR 9. liitftJe ^t > timp,j: an4 fef^)Stiirhigf 

it. wtk yotfi' k^ all % feiine ; y«ti vmt\ mth^. 

gin, mi^i^g^i^ till :t|i§^ven i^ afe^ist. hot, and! 
aftcF it is mixed let it . sta^d s^e time bte* 
fore you put it into the hoop; when you are 
leady to put it into the oven, put to it eight 
ounces ot candied opa«rge peel sliced, ^th as 
mu^sh; citron, bxiA d pound aiid a half of caira* 
Way comfits ; mix theia well and put it into the 
hcnop; it must be a 'quick oven, and two or three 
hours, will be- Sufficient to bake the cake ; after 
whi<^h yoa may ice it if you please^ 
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To make litttt Cwfti^it and^ed Cakes. 

;> Take tWa ponds of fine floury one pound and 
. an half of biltt0, the yolks of .fi\^e or six eggs, 
one pound arid ao half of &ugar> six spoonfuls of 
rGse-Avaterj nint^ spoonfuls of sack, three spoon- 
. fWs of can-away seeds, twoj nutmegs, and one 
poutid of currants; beat the butter with your 
i:iadd till it is very thin, dry the flouf well, 
put in the cairaway seeds, and nutmegs finely 
grated; afterM^ards put thena all into your batter, 
with the eggs, sack, and rose water} mingle 
them well together, put in the currants, let 
your oven be pretty hot, and as soon as they 
are coloiir^d th^ y will be enough. 

To make Liquorice Cakes. 

Take hysop and red-rose water, of each half 
a pint, half a pound of green liquorice, the out- 
side scraped off, and then beat with a pestle ;, 
put to it half a pquiid of aniiiseeds, -ena Sttep 
it all night in the ><^ater ; boil it with a genti^ 
fire till the taste is well out of the liquorice; straiii 
it, put to it three ^>ofunds of liqttoyice- powder, 
and set it on a, gentle fire till it is cotioe to the 
thickness of cream ; take it ofi^ and p»t to it 
half a pound of white sugar-candy ^ered very 
fipe; beat this well together for at least three 
hours, and never suffer it to stand still; as yon 
l>e^t it you must strew in double-r^fiaied sugar 
finely seered, at iedst three pounds; half an 
hour before it is finished, put in half a spoonfti ' 
of gum-dragoDi steeped ift orange-flower water ; 
when it is very white then it is beat enough ; 
roll it up with white sugar, and if you want it 
perfumed put in a pastil or two. 

: Q 2 Ta 
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' 7b' makis Nun's Cake. 

\Take four pounds of very fine flour, and 
mix with it three pounds of double-r^lirifed su- 
gar, finely beat and*^ifted ; dry them by the fire 
till your other materials are prej>ared j take four 
pounds of butter, beat it in yoifr hands till it is 
very soft like cream, beat thirty-four eggs, leave 
out sixteen whites and take out the treads fiom 
all ; beat the eggs and . butter together, till it 
appears like butter, pour in four or five spoonr 
. fuls of rose or orange-flour water, and beat it 
again; then take yoiir flour and sugar, with six 
ounces of carraway seeds ; strew it in by degrees, 
beating it up all the while for two hours to- 
gether ; put in^ as . much tincture of cinnamdn 
pr ambergris as vou please : butter your hoop, 
4iid let it i^tand three hours in a moderate oven, 

To make Saffron Cakes. 

Tak^ a quarter of a peck of fine flour, a pound 
and a half of butter, three ounces of carraway 
seeds, and six eggs; beat a quarter of an ounce 
' i>f cloves and mace together very fine, a penny- 
worth of cinnamon, Jbeat a pound of sugar, a 
pennyworth of rose water, a pennyworth of saf^ 
Iron, apint and ahalf of yeast, and aquart pf milk ; 
mix all together lightly with your hands thus : 
first boil the milk and butter, scum oflF the but- 
ter, and mix it with the flour and a little of the 
milk, atir the yeast into the rest, and strain it ; 
mix it with the flour, put in your seed, spice, 
rose water, tincture of saffron, sftgar, and eggs ; 
beat all up with your hands vety lightly, and 
bake it in ^ hoop or pan, minding to butter the 

. , pail 
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pan well; if will take an hour and a half in a 

'xjuick oven;' you m^y leave out the seed, if you 

9huse. 
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Take a quartern and a half of fine flour, six 

pounds of currants, an ounce of cloves and iiiace, 

some cinnamon, two nutmegs, about a pound of 

«ugar, some candied lemoh,^ orange and citron 

cut in thin pieces, a pint of sw^eet wine, some 

I t)range-flower water, a pint of yeast, a quart of 

I cream, two pounds of butter melted and put in 

the njiddle; strew some flour over it, let it stand 
half an hour to rise, kneed it well together, let 

i ' it stand some time before the fire, work it up 

well, put it in a hoop, and bake it two hours and 

[ a. half in a gentle oven. 

To make little Queen Cakes. 

i ' Take two pounds of fine flour, a pound and 

|. a half of butter, the yolks of six eggs, one 

' pound and a half of sugar, six spoonfuls 

of rose water, nine spoonfuls of sack, two nut- 
megs, and two pounds of currants; beat the 
butter with your hand till it is veiy thin, dry your 
flower well, put in the sugar and nutmegs finely 
grated, and put them all int& your batter, with 
! the eggs, sagk, and rose water: mingle them 

well together, put in the currants, let your 
Qveh be moderately hot, and they will be baked 
in a quarter of an hour; let your currants be 
i nicely washed and cleaned 
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^ . Anbther Watf, . . i ■ ' 

- Takea^pbtind of- sugar, bedt it firie, 'pour in 
the yolks and whites of two eggs, half a pound 
of butter, a little rose water, six^ spooniuls of 
warm cream, a pound of currknts, and as much 
flour as will make it up ; stir them well togjether, 
and put them Into your patty-pans, being well 
buttered ; Irake them in an orcn, almost as hot 
^ for bread, . for half an hour; then take them 
out a^nd glaze them, and let them stand but a 
little after the glazing is on to rise. ' 

To make Marlborough Cake^. 

Take eight eggs, yolks and whites, beat and 
sti'ain them, and put them to a pound of sugar, 
beaten and sifted; beat these three quarters of 
an hour together, then put in three quarters of 
a pound of flour well dried, arid two ounces of 
carraway seeds; beat all well together, and bake 
it in broad tin pans, in a brisk oven. 

'To make Ui'bridgo Cakes. , 

. Take a pound of wheat flqur, seveii pounds 
of currants, half a Hutnieg, and four pounds 
of butter ; rub your butter, cold, well among 
the meal ; dress the currants well in the flour, 
butter^ and seasoning, and knead it with as 
much good and new yeast as will make it into, 
a^ pretty high paste; usually two-pennyworth of 
yeast to that quantity ; after it is kneaded well , 
together^ let it stand an hour to rise. • You may 
put half a pound of paste in a cake. 

To make Pepper Cakes. 

Take a gill of sack and a quarter of an ounce 

of 
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of whole ^hite pepper^ p^t.il;. op and boil it to- 
gether for a quarter of au houy, then strain out 
the pepper, and j>ut iri as iiiuch donble-refined 
sngar as will make it like a paste, then drop it, 
in what shape you please, oh a tin plate, and let 
it dry itself. 

To make Maudling Cakes. 

Take a quarter of a peck of flour well dried 
before th§ fire, add two pounds of miitton suet 
tried and strained clear aff, and wh^n it is a lit- 
tle cool mix: it well with the floiir, some salt, 
and a very little all-spice beat fine ; take half ^ 
pint of good yeast, and put in half a pint of 
water:, stir it well together, strain it, and mix up 
your flour into a paste of a moderate stifibess, 
you 'must add as much cold watef, as will make 
the paste of a right order, and make it into cakes 
about the thickness. and bigness of an oat cake; 
l\aye ready some currants clean washed «^nd 
pickedj strew some in the middle of your cakes 
petw^p tiie dough, so .that; none can be seen 
till th^ cake is broke. You may leave,;tbe cur- 
rants out if you do not chuse therut 

! 'TbmakeCarrmvayCahes. 

To a pound of flour add a pound of new butr 
ter without salt, eight spoonfuls of ;good yeast, 
four spoonfuls of rose water, the yolks of three 
new-laid eggs, carraway sapds as many as you 
please, four ounces of sugar, and sqme am.ber- 
^is; knead "all into a paste,^ make it up into 
what form you please^, and \y:ben they co^ie out 
of the oven strew on sugarv 

To 
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To make Almond Cakes. 

' Take a pound of double-refined sugar finely 
^seered^ a quarter of a pound of the best al- 
monds laid in cold water all night and blanched ; 
take the white of an egg, put to it a spoonful 
of rosewater, and beat it' to the whiteness of 
snow, letting^it stand half an hour; beat your 
almonds, putting thereto a spoonful of rose 
water, ^ littlq at once, and the same with the' 
e^gi when the almonds are well beat, put the 
sug^r in,,by degrees, taking eare not to wet the 
paste too much whilst you roll out the cakes; 
yoii'must'continue beating till all be used, and 
when your cakes are made^ ^ lay them severally 
on papers with some seereci sugar over them ; 
bake them in ;jn. oven as hot as for your sugai* 
cakes. 

Tomaki Portugal Cakes* 

Put a pound of fine sugar, a pound of fresh 
butter, live eggs, and a little mace, beaten, into 
a broad pan ; beat it with your hands till it is 
very light, and looks curdling; then put thereto 
a pound of flour, and half a poiind of currants 
very dry ; beat them together, fill tin pans, and 
bake them jn a slack oven. You may make 
setd cakes tli'^ same 'way, only put in carraway- 
seeds instead of currants. 

To make Dutch Cakes. 

Take five pounds of flour,^ two ounces of car- 
raway-seeds, half a pound x>f sugar, and some- 
thing more than a phit of milk, put into it three 
quarters of a pound Qf butter, then make a hole 

in 
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in the middle of the flour, . aJid- put in a pint of 
good ale yeasty poiir iti'the btitterand milk, and 
make these into a paste, letting it i^tand a quar- 
ter, of an hour before theiire to rise;. then' mould 
and roll it Into cakes pretty thin ; prick them 
all over, or they Vill bTjstef, and bake them a 
quarter of air hour. ^ "*^ ' ^ . * . - 

.^^omake Shrewsbury Cakesi . ..; ^ 

Take half a pound of butter,- beat it toa^creant, 
put in half a pound of floiir^ one egg, six ounce* 
of loaf sugar, beat and sifted, half aii oUnce^ of 
caraway seeds mixed into a pasted foil them 
Uiin, and cut them round with a small glass, or 
little tiris; piick them, and^lay them on isheete ' 
of tin, and liake them in a slow oven. 

AmtherJVay, 

Take two pounds of. flour, a: pound of sug^r. 
finely seered, and mix itheih together; take out " 
a quarter of a pound to roll them in, then take 
four eggs well beat, four spoonfuls of cream and 
two of rose water; beat them well together, im^ 
them with the flour into a paste, roll them into' 

thin cakes, and bake them in a quick oven. 

- 

To fnake Banbury Cakes. 

« ' " ■ • 

* Take half a peck of fine flour, -three pounds of 
currants, a pound and an half of butter, a quarter 
of apound ofsugar, aquarter of an ounce of cloves 
and mace, three quarters of a pint of ale yeast, 
and a little rose water ; boil as much milk as will 
serve to knead it, and when it is almost cold, put 
in as much caraway seed as will thicken it; 

1^ yfoxin 
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iKOtk if all together at; tih^ieJi:^, pulling ittq |^» 
two or three times: before you, nmke it, ua 

To rkake TVhetstone Cakes. 

Tafce hfdf a pppnd of fiue flpijr, an4 the same 
Quantity of loaf sugar secret, a pouii'^^ of/ car^- • 
way seeds driecf, the yolF of one. e'^g,/dife! whites 
of three, a little rose water, witK anihergris' 'dis*- 
solved in itj mi^ all well together, and roll it 
Q»t a«:tiiirt as: «^::wpfe; QUt them witha glass; 
lay tjb^m on flpured p^pgr, . a^d. b^Ke them in a. 

If ' 

.\. ' • ^jf^ m^hBeiin Caken, 

Tatej an ecjiial weight, of fine sugar and. 
blanched almon^^ cut. iri'long narrow slices; 
slice some preserved orange, lemori^ and citron 
peel ; beat the white of .a new. laid egg, with a lit- 
tle orange flower water, to a high frothy put as 
m^cft- or the fi bth into su^ar a§ wiM Jiist wet it^ 
ariid' v^th tlVe''t)Oirit; d ^kiiife buildup your al-' 
mond^ l^iling ii round as high as you can upon 
a waffer; let some ambjfergris/b^ m your sugar, and* 
bklcIS them 'after the ^maimer of a'maxiclicli 

' ' " . > , -. J . • ' . ^ . • » , . . ■, • 

To 7mk^iGum,Cak&. . 

Take gum dr^igon, let it lie all night in rose 
water till it is dissolved,' have double refined sur , 
gkr beaten and seered; aiidmix your gum aftd 
sugar togetiiet; make it. up into a paste, then, 
refl. 'Sorhe'.up plairi, and some with herW. and, 
Hchaer^; all the pa^. must be kept separately^ 
tie herbs aad flowers must be beat small before 
yim xiiake th&ax into paste ; but ypu njay u§e: the 
juice q£ ^a flowers and herb$ only; iSwe^t mP^r- 
. ' -' ^ jorum. 
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jorum, red roses, marigoMs, dove gilBflbwers, 
.blrje-bottle berries, all dipped frtfm the white; 
when you have made all your colours Teady, 
have to every one a little rolling-pin and a knite, 
or else thq colours will mix ; first lay a white and 
tSien a colour, ifhen a wliite again, ftr two co- 
lours will hot do weH; so roll uitm up, iaiiid exit 
them the bigness of a six-peiice, but in wli^t 
iorm you please, minding that they are roUeiJ 
very ihin,. . , 

To mdhe Hhrntfcomh Cukes, 

Boil yotrr sugar to a candy height ; then piit 
in your flowers, which xriust be cut; have little 
papers with four comers r^dj; drop some of 
your candy on the papers, take them off wheh 
ready, and if they are rightly dojie they will 
Jook full of holes like Eoneycombs. 

Tomake.LemtmCakes^ , .. 

Take the best coloured feinofls, scri^ itHit tht 
Wdlcks, and grate off the pefe4 cltan: pi* the pec^ 
into a strainer, wei what «ugar you think^witl 
^erve, and boil ittoactod^fceight; -theai take it 
pff and put in the lemcto pm; white it boils^ 
take it oft; squeeze in a little iemdtt julc^, iixid 
drop them on buttered pkt^ dr^apers:; youtnai^ 
put in musk or ambergiis if you ^^ase. 

To maf£€ f^ermny Orang^\ Ofd Flmper Cf^^. 

Take sugar finely seeredy 'and. w«t it with tfa^ 
juice t)f orange, or anjjr flo^^ers yod faiicy ; tlim 
must be no more jujcd than will make your past6 
atiff and thick; set it npon the fire, when it bie^ 
'gina to boil ; drop it in^ iittid c^^ :$nd^they witt 
4. / & ^ come 
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come o£[ presently; s.curvygrass dphe thus is 
good against tlie scui-yy; if it boils you will 
.^poil it,- . ♦ 

To make Violet Cakes. ' 

Beat your sugar, wherein gum hath been steep-s 
-ed, put in the violetsand the juice, and so work 
it well together with seer^d i^ugar, and dry them 
in a stqye. * . 

To make JVorrmcood Cakes. • 

Take one poi:^d-4Df double refined sugar sifted, 
mix it \yitli three or four eggs well beat, and drop 
in as niuch chemical oil, of wormwood as you 
please'; drop them oq. papers; you may have 
them of various colours, by pricking them with 
a pin a.i}d' filling the holes with the colour; the 
colours must be kept separate in small gallipots; 
f6r red, take a drachm of cochineal, some cream 
of tartar, . and a§ much alum ; tie them up seve • 
r^Uy in little bits of fine cloth, and put them to 
> steep 19 a glass ctf. witter tw^p or three hours ; when 
.you^want the, colours, pr63S the bag« in the water, 
and mix some; qf it in a little ^vhite of egg and 
sugar ; I saffron for the yellow, prepared as the 
5red; .for /green inix blue with th^ saffron; fo^p 
|itt?3i;put powder blue :iti waier. - . 

•^ ^To fmkea Pound Cake. 

Take a pbuiid^of feutter, bea^it m an earthen 
pan \yith your hand One way, till it is hke a thick 
-cream,; then have ready twelve eggs, but half 
fthe whites J beat' them well, and beat th^m up 
wthth^' butter, ft poufrd t)f flour' beat in it, a 
|^itin4at^93',.ii«dja-few:c^rawtiys;. beat ifc^all 
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well together for an hour with your hand, or a 
great wooden spoon ; butter a paa and put it in,- . 
and then bake it an hour in a quick- oven- For 
change, you may put in a pound of currants, 
clean washed and picked. 

To make Butter Cahes. 

Take a dish of butter and beat it Avith your 
hand« till it is like cream, two pounds of fine su- 
gar beat and sifted, . three pounds of flour well 
dried, and mix the butter with twenty-four eggs^ 
leav6 out half the whites, and then beat all to- 
gether for onehoiir; when you are going to put 
it into the oven, add a quarter of an ounce of 
mace and a nutmeg beaten, a little sack and 
brandy, and seeds or curralits, as you please. 

To make Rice Cakes. 

Take the yolks of sixteen eggs and beat them 
half an hour with a whisk, put to them three 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar beat and sifted, 
fine, and beat it well into the eggs ; put in half 
a pound of the flour of rice, a little orange flower 
water and brandy, and the rinds of two lemonis; ' 
grated; then beat seven whites with a whisk for 
an hour, and. beat all together for a quarter of an 
hour, then put them in small hoops, and bake 
them half an' hour in a quick oven. 

To make Prussian Cakes. 

Dry half a pound of fine flour well, a pound of 
fine sugar beaten and sifted, seven eggs, and beat 
the whites and yolks separately, the peels of two 
Ipmons grated fine, and the juice of one and an 
half, and a pound of almonds beat fine with rose 
. • ' water; 
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wat«r; as soon *^s thie wiiftes afe Beat to a froth 
jmt in they^lks, aiid every thiii^ else, except th* 
fli)flir, aiKl beat them together tor half an hour; 
beatt ift thte flour just betbire yoii pitt it into the 
oven. 

To make Bath Cakes. 

Take half a pound of butter, and rub it into 
a pound of flour; add one spooniul of good yeast, 
warm some creaiii, and make it a light paste, and 
$et it to the fire to rise ; when you naake thciii 
up, take fo«fr ounces of caraway comfits, work 
part of them in, and strew the re&t on the top ; 
ibrln thfem into round cakes, about the size ot ^ 
French roll bake them oh sheet tins, ' and send 
them, in hot for breakfast^ 

To make Gingerbread Caies. 

Rub one pound of butter into three pounds of 
flour, (>n€ pound of sugar, two ounces of ginger 
beat fine and sifted, tod a latge nutitieg grated ; 
ihen take 2t^ pound of trt4^l6, a gill of cream^ 
lilrarm them together, aiid make up the bread 
stiffs toll it Oiit, and forin it into - thin cakes, of 
tut rt round with a tea-Cup or glass, or make it 
into nuts, of any fbi^Afi or shape you plea$e; put? 
Jt Qt£ oven plates, aAd bake it iii a slack oven. 

To make Cakes of Flowers. 

Boil double refined sugar to a candy height, 
and strew in your flowers aAd let them bpil once 
up; then Avith yoiii* hand lightly strew m a little 
double refined sugar sifted, and put it directly 
into little pans made of card, ^lid pi^icked ftill of 
holes at the bottbm; you Arust set t\)^ pans on a 
CttshioD, atid when they are coid take them out. 

To 
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To make a Cakf^^ l0fk^ om either EggSj Sugar ^ 
■ , ^ • <?/* Butter. 

M^k? y0Uir:C^ke.a6,35OU d^ tibe ppimd cake, 
](^ye (>pt,eit)i€r ^esug^r, eggs^ or Initter.; ^u^ 
then ygu inugt ^4 tfei<::;k cripajiji ii^stcad of t^^ 
but)tpr; spiyof tJiQ three }eft put, thp. qake wUl^ 

7b make Quince Cakes. 

Take a pint of syrup of quinces and two quarts 
of raspberries picked, bruiwl, and rubbed through 
a coarse sieve, boil and.clanfy them together, over 
a gentle fire, ind as qfbn as the scum rises skim 
it off;: then ad4 a. pound and an half of sugar be,at, 
and sifted, and as much more bpiled to a, candy 
Height; and po^:^^ it in hot; boil all up togethter,* 
take it pff the fite, keep it.stirriiog till it is nearly 
cold; then spread it 6n plates, and cut it out ir^^ 
cakes of what shape you like, and dry them in 
a stove. 

To make Smoy Cakes. 

Take an equal weight of eggs and sugar ; sepa- 
rate the yplks and whiter; put the sug&.r to. the 
yolks, with. some iempn, p^el. fi».ely chopped,, pow^ 
der of .oraage flow^r^,. or a spoonful of the water i 
beat up this well together, and also the whites, 
which tciXK with the. yolkis, ^timng cantkuially, 
and half as joucb weigliit of flour as of eggs; pouk, 
it in the vessel it is to Mbafced in, well rupbed> 
with butter; bake it in a soaking oven about an 
hour and an half; if itis of a good colour, you 
iBay serye it without gaxaia^hing, if not, as it may^ 
betoobrQwn, ortoo.pale^ gla?e it with white. 
«^gai% 

To 
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• To make Stigdr Cakes'. 

. Take three |X)uilds of fifte fleur, dried well and 
sifted, add two pounds of. loaf -sugar beaten and 
sifted; put in the yolks of fduf eggs," a little 
mace, a quarter of, a pint of rose water, arid, if 
you chuse,, musk or ambei^tis may be dissolved 
in your sugar; mix all together, make it up to 
roll out, then .bake them in a quick oven, and 
sift some si^ar on them. 

"-''/'.. ' To make CreajH "Cakes. 

.Sift some doiible refill ei sugar, heai.the whitesr 
of se veil or eight eggs, sfiake in. as majiy ^popn- 
fulsof tlie sugar, grate in the find bt a large le- 
mouy drop the froth on a paper,^ laid on tin, in 
lumps, at a distance, sift a good deal of sugar 
over them, set them in. a. middling oven,, the. 
froth will ri^e, just colour, them; you, may put, 
raspberry jam, and clap two bottoms together ; 
set. them in a cool oven to dry. ' " ' ' \ ^ 

To make a Fashion Cake. -. - 

Mix a handful of flour with a pint of good, 
creaiti, half a pound of beef suet, melted and,, 
sifted, aqiiaiter of a pound of sugar powder, half- 
a pound of raisins stoned and chopped, dried . 
flowers of orange, ^ glass of brandy, a little eori- ' 
ander and salt ; bake it afe all other cakes> about 
an , hour, and, g-laze or garnish it. 

' To make Puff Cakes,. , 

. Make some fine puff paste, roll it as thin as a 
crown piece, take a'dish of the bigness of the 
cake you design to make, and place the same 

over 



over the |>asftej which cut rotjnd ; then put it oa 
H $he^ of paper, or a tin plate ; make anothef 
to\m4 piece of paste in the slame manner,', cut- 
ting it in whajt figures you plf ase ; fill the first aJb- 
beg^ either with a marmalade of apricots, or ap- 
ples, or with a cream of pistachios, and -cover it 
with ypur abbess cut out into figures; tl^en bafap 
ypw caj^e, and when done strew some fine, sugar 
pver it, and gla^^e it with a red hot fire shovel ; 
j»lt it in a dish, and sef ve it up either hot or cold ; 
if It is filled with c^-eatn, serve it up always hot* 



^. 



To TTLfthe Sword KnoU. 

MaJi^ 'a s^copd-hest paste, . and roll it very 
thiuK^ut it in thongs like ribbons, some w'ith a 
Jgjife, and some with a dented paste cutter, to 
make the scpUod; fold them like a sword Igiot; 
w^t'iii§ paste witl^ ^ggs, where it should join to-^ 
geth^r ; bake them on a baking plate; and whe^ 
xeady to serve^ garnish with cunant jelly, apri* 
ept maf maJade, ifothed cream, or any thing else. 

To mdke Lisbon Cake. 

r 

In order to make this Cjake, get four or five 
pounds of fine flour, make a good puff paste, and 
roll it as thin as a half-crown piece; theil put 
^ver it a dish of the bigness of thei cake you de- 
tilgn to mfeke, cut your paste round it, and put it 
upon a sheet of paper ; cut out in the same man-^ 
ner Steven or eight abbesses mofe, cutting one of 
them into several figures, to be placed on the top. 
eff your, cake ; let them be baked separately, tlien 
: gl^^ t^e abbess cut oiit into figures, and make 
yow egie as fbUpw? : jput over o»e of these ab- 

» besses 
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besses a laying of apricot marmalade ; over this 
another abbess with a laying of ciirrant jelly ; 
then another abbess over the last with gooseberry 
jelly; continue after the same mariner to place 
the rest of your abbesses, putting between them 
your several layings of preserved raspberries, ap- 
ple jelly, &c. place on the top your figured and 
glazed abbess, so that the rest may nbt be seen: 
the cake must be glazed with a white, green, 
and cochineal colour gla^e, th^t it may appear 
no mor6 than one abbess. Make the glaze thus : 
beat together in an earthenS-essel with a wooden 
spoon about a pound of powder sugar, the white 
of two eggs, a:nd the juice of half a lemon; if 
this mixture proves to be too thin, put some 
more sugar in it; then divide this composition 
into three parts ; in the first put nothing-^ but 
leave it white as it is; in the second, put a littte 
cochineal, to make it red; and the third green, 
with some juice of spinach ; gUtze the cake from 
top to bottom, first with a stteak of the* white 
composition, then with a streak of the red, and ' 
afterwards with a streak of the green; following 
the same order till your oake is entirely gla:?;ed; 
dry the icing, by f)utting the cake for .a little 

: while in a warm oven, or before the fire, tutning 
it i-QUnd pretty ofteji; then lay it on a dish and 

^ serve it up;, it may he made, as small or a§ larg^e 
93 you please. 

r 

To ijiahe a Cake in the Form of a SnaiL 

Get some puiF paste and cream made after the 
same manner as has been before directed ; it may 
be made either white or green ; spread your paste 

the 
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the length of one or* two yards, of the breadth of 
four or 3Jix fingers, and about the thickness- of 
two crown pieces; put your cream in the middle 
of the whole length of it, and close the paste so * 
th9.t your cream may not run out, and make it 
in the shape of a sausage; then put it ori paper 
well buttered, turning it round to imitate the 
form of a' siiail, and mb it with, beaten eggs; 
"bake it in a moderate oven, and glaze it. 

■ 

To makewhiic Loctces. 

Take double refined sugar, a little musk, and 
ambergris, w6t them with the white of an egg, 
beaten to a froth, to the thickncjjs of a paste ; 
when beaten and tempered well together with a 
"«^ooden spoon, take as much as a filbert^ made 
up and cut round the middle like a loaf; put 
them in the oven upon papers, taking eare it be 
not too hot, for they must be perfectly white, 
only a little coloured at the bottom of the sugar; 
the longer tliey are beaten with the back of the: 
• spoon the batten 



To make common Biscuks. 
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Beat up six eggs, with a spoonful of, rose w^- 
ter, and a spoonful of sack ; then add a pound 
of fine powdered sugar, and a pound of flour; 
mix these into the eggs by degrees^, with an 
ounce of coriander seeds ; shape them , on white 
thin paper or tin nxoulds^ in any form you pleasel 
Beat the white of an eggy and with a feather rub 
it over, and dust, some tine sugar over them. Set 
them in an oven moderately heated^ till t*hey 
rise and come to a good colour; and if yio^u have 
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fid, Stove to dry them in, put'thefii into the oven 
at night, and' let them stand till morniftg^ 

To make Ratifia Biscuits. 

Take four ounces of bitter almonds, blanch 
^nd beat them as fine as you can ; in beating 
them, put in the whites of four eggs, one at ^ 
time, and mix it up with sifted sugar to a light 
paste; roll the cakes^ and lay them oii wafer. pV 
per, or' tin plates ; make the paste so light as to 
take it up with a spoon ; then bake them ^ in q^ 
quick oven. 

To rnake Sugar Biscuits, a cheap Way. 

Take one pound of fine flpur, one pound of 
powder sugar, . a few almonds blanched and 
pounded ; mix these with six spoonfuls of rose wa* 
ter, and the yolks and wliites of eight eggs beat 
a full hour ; when well mixed, put it into smaH 
tin pans of various forms, and hake th^m only 
with the heat of the oven after the batch is drawn, 
and stop the oven very close. 

To make Sc^oy BiscuMs* 

Take eight eggs, separate tlxe whites from this 
yolks, and beat the whites till they are verv high ; 
th^n put your yolks in with a pound of. sugar, 
beat this ror a quarter of an hour, and when the' 
pvei^ is rieady, put in one pbund of fine flour, 
and stir it till it is well mixed ; lay the biscuite 
upon the paper and ice them, only takiilgcaro 

X\it oven IS hot enough to bake them speedily. 

> . . - , • '. *^ • ■»*'>, 

Another Way, , . 

Take twely^ ^ggs? leave out half the whitps, 
^eat tfc^m iip with a small whi*fc, put in t^vo or 
' ' - three- 
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jdiffie spoonfu)s of rose or orange flower water, 
and, as you beat it up, strew in a pound of .dou- 
ble refined sugar well beat and finely sifted ; when 
the eggs and sugar are as thick and ^f/hitQ as' 
crganij take a pound and two punces of the^finest 
flour that is dried, and mix with it ; then lay it ia 
long cakes, and bake them in ft cool oven. 

To make Naples Biscuits. 

Put tliree quarters of a pound of very fine flour, 
to a pound of fine sugar sifted ; sititr it three 
times, then add six eggs well beat, and a spoon- 
ful of rose water ; when the oven is almost hot, 
H^ake them, but tak^ caj-e that they are not miide 
up too wet 

To make Sponge Biscuits. 

Beat the yolks of twelve eggs for haJf an hour, 
then put in a pound and' an half of fine sugar 
beat and' sifted, whisk it well till you see it rise in 
bubbles^ then beat the whites to a strong-froth, 
and whisk them well' with the sugar and yolks; 
IbNeat in a pound of flour, with the ripd of two le- 
mons gmtedj^ butter your tin moulds, put them in^ 
and sift fine powder sugar over them ; put- them 
in a hot oven, but do not stop the ipouth of it at 
first; they will take half an hour baking, 



To make Spanish Biscuits. 

J3eat the yolks of eigjit eggs for half an hour, 
then beat in eight spoonfiils of fine sugar, beat 
the whites to a strong froth, then beat them well 
with your yolks and sugar for half e^ hour ; ^it 
in four i^poonfiak of fine flour^ and a little hdva^n 
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peel ^ated ; bake thein'pn papers fai a moderate 
oven- • : . 
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Tv viaJiC t)rop Biscuits. 

Beat {he yolks qf . ten egg^y and the whites of . 
sixy with one spooniul of rosewater, half aft hour, 
then pntin ten ounces of loaf sugar beat and 
sifted ; whisk them well for half an hour, then 
add one ourxe of caraway seeds crushed a little, 
and six ounces of fine flour; whisk in your flour 
gently, drop them on wafer papers, and bake 

them in a moderate oven.' 

■ ■■) . . ♦ • 

To make French Biscuits. 

Having a pair of clean scales ready, in on^ 
^ scale put three new laid eggs; in the other scale as 
much dried flour as is equal jn weight with the 
eggs; take out the flour, and as much fine pow-^ 
dered sugar; first beat the M^hites of the eggs up 
well M^th the whisk, lili they are of a fine troth i 
put in half an ounce of eandied lemon peel cut 
very thin and fine, and beat well; then^, by de-*- 
grees, put in the flour and sugar, slip, ki the 
yolks, ancl with a spooti temperife^^l togethe?,; 
shape your biscuits on fine . white pap^r with a 
spoon, and throw powdered sugar over them j 
bake them in a moderate oyen^ not too* hot, giv- 
ing them a fine colour on the top; when they 
are baked, with a fine knife cut theiaa off from the 
paper, and lay thein in boxes for use* 

To make Lemon Biscuits^ . 

Take the whites of four eggs> and yolks of ten, 
beat them a quarter of an hour with four spoon- 
fuls of orange flower water; add to it one: poupd 

of 
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of loaf sugar beaten and sifted? beat them an 
hour lauger^ 3tir in half a pound of dry flour, ancl 
the peel of a lempn grated off; butter the pan, 
seer some sugar over them as you put them into 
the oven, and when they are risen, take them out . 
and lay them on a clean cloth ; when the oveli is 
cool put them in again on sieves, and let them 
stand till they are dry and will snap in breaking. 

Tq make hard Biscuits, 

Take half a peck of fine flour, one ounce, of 
caraway seeds, the whites of two eggs, a quarter 
of a pint of ale yeast, and as much warm water 
as will make it mto a stifjF paste; form it into 
long rolls, bake them an hour, and the next day 
pare them round ; then slice them into pieces 
about half an inch thick, dry them in the oven, 
draw antl turn them and dry the other side, and 
they wil keep a whole year. - 

To make iced Biscuits, the French TVay. 

Take the whites of eight, and the yolks of six . 
eggs, put to them one. pound of loaf sugaj^ beat 
and seered, and beat them two hours ; have ready 
fourteen ounces of fine flour double beat, sifled, 
and well dried in an oven, or over coals': when 
the oven is swept and your plates buttered, put 
in the flour as fast as you can, mingle them toge- 
ther, and lay them upon the plates, • putting ft 
little musk and ambergris, finely beat, into them; 
you must be very quick after the flour is in, and 
§et them in a quick oven ; this will make twenty 
Urg^e onejs; laying one spoonful out for each. 
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7b Thakt Orange Biscuits. 

Take your oranges and water them two'daj*^/* 
boil them tender, shift the water they are boiled 
in, and put them to another that is hot; when 
they are tender take them up, and put them in a 
cloth to dry, minding the meat be taken out of- 
the oranges ; then take their weight and half of 
double vf-efined sugar, finely beaten ; let your 
oranges be beat in a stone mortar, strew the sugar 
on theni as they are beating, and when the pulp 
is very small, and the sugar taken up with beat- 
ing, then take it out and lay it op. glasses like ^ 
your paste, minding to be quick in laying it out^ 
for fear it should grow rough and dry too fast ; 
set them in an oven after manchets, and keep tfiem 
in a stQve to dry; beat the pulp of your oranges 
very small, or else they will look rough, dark^ 
tough, and harsh^ . 

, To make Anniseed Biscuits. 

To every twelve pounds of dough put twenty 
QUnces of butter, a pound of sugai^, two ounces 
ofaawiiseeds, with a little rose water, and what 
»pice you think fit, aiid bike it in a moderate 
oven. - 

To make Nuns\ Biscuits, 

.. Take the whites of six eggs, and beat them to 
* f FOth,'-take^ also half a pound of almonds, blanch 
aad heat them with the frotii of the. whites of 
your eggs as it rises ; th^n take the yolks, with a 
po\^ of fine sugar; beat these w^U together, 
and miJLyour almonds with the eggs and sugar; 
put in a quaiter of a pound x)f flour, with the peel . 

of 
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of two lemons gratecj, and some citron finely 
ehred; bake them in little cake pans in a quick 
oven, and when they are coloured, turn them on 
tins to harden the bottoms; but before you set 
them in the oven aga^n, strew some double re- 
fined sugar on them finely sifted; remember to 
butter your pails, and fill them but half full. 

To make Black Caps of Apples. 

Pare them, lay them in your pan, strew a feAv 
clo'ves over them, a httle lemon • peel cut very 
jfemall, and two or three blades of cinnamon, with 
some coarse sugar; cover the pali with brown 
paper, set them in an oven with the bread, and 
let them stand till the oven is cold. 

'To make Chocolate Almonds, 

Take a pound of chocolate, finely grated, and 
a pound and an half of the best sugar, finely 
sifted; soak some gum dragon in orange flower 
Water, and work them into what form you please; 
the paste must be stiiF; dry them in a stove. YoU. 
may write devices on paper, roll them up, and* 
put them in the middle. 

To make TVqfers. 

Take a pound .of fine flour, and ,eight eggs, 
beat them well together ; put in a penny loaf 
gi:ated, one nutmeg, two glasses of sack, a 
spoonful of yeast, better than half a pound of 
melted butter, and as much milk as will, make it 
a thick batter ; let it stand three or four hours to 
rise; they must be well beaten; and when yeu 
have rolled \fiem out thin, put them into any 
shape, and bake them. 

T . To 
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Another Way. 

Dry tfef! flour very well, either in a silver or 
pewter basori, on a charcoal fire; stir it often that 
it may not burn, and when cold sift it throngli 
a liair sieve ; then make a thin batter with cream, 
a little water, sack, cinnamon, and mace beaten 
and sifted, with double refined sugar; mix and 
beat all well together, and when your irons are 
clean and ytxy hot, rub them with a little butter 
and a clean rag, then put them on and turn the 
irons, first one way and then another, till you 
think they arie brown, which will be in a short 
time; take tliem off the irons, and roll them 
about your finger or a stick, ami keep them iii a 
' tin pot near the fire ; you must make them over 
a quick charcoal fire, gt :qlse they will not come 
*off the irons whole. 

To viajze Sugar Wafers. 

, Sift some fine sugar, ptit about two spoonfuls 
•*t a time 4n a small silver porringer or silver la- 
ddie; wet it with juice of lenion.till it be a little 
thiii; put in two drops of sack, with what per- 
fume you like, throw it over a very slow fire ; 
when a thin white skin rises, stir it, and drop it 
on square papers as hi*oad as your hand : if you 
make coloured oi>es^ mix the colours as you Ao 
lemons, and make them as thin as you can, 
which you must do by turning your papers up 
•and down ; inak« it run, and spread it with your 
fingers ; about two spoonfuls will make three ar 
four wafers ; they do best upon thin papers, tiiat 
you may turn tliern round, and work them toge- 
ther as is used to be done for sugar; .place an<l 

pin 
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pin them up at one corner, in a^warm place, till 
they are dry : it must not be in too hot a place 
when it comes oft". 

To make Bean or Abnond Bread. 

" « 

Take a pound of pure white almonds, and 
blanch them in cold water, taking care you pare 
not the almonds ; take a pound of doixble refined 

[ sugar, beat and sifted ; then do your abnonds, 

and slice them the round way; as you cut them 

I strew on sugar, stirring them altogether that 

they do not stick; be sure you have sugar to the 
last, and always stir them, for if they cleave to 
each other they will not be good; they must I>e 
put in an earthen bason ; put in a small spoonful 
4:)f caraway seeds, mingle these well together, and 

! add a little gum-dragon dissolved in rose water 

and strained,^ put in also three grains of musk ' 
and ambergrii!^ dissolved in fine sugar, and the 

[ froth of two eggs beaten with rose water; make 

i your froth as light as you can, and put in two 

spoonfuls of fine flour; wheti these dre well mix- 
ed, lay them on wafers as broad as macaroons, 
and the thickness of tAvo flat almonds; open 
them with a knife or bodkin, lest two or three 
pieces stick together ;^ lay them as hollow and 
low as you can to make them -appear in the best 

; manner, and the qiiicker youday them out the 

' more hollow they will be ; put them in a, well 

heated oven, minding they do not scorch, which 

i irill destroy their beauty ; when they are half 

I baked take them out, ^ash them with the white 

of an egg, scrape a little sugar over them, and 

I let the egg be beaten ta a »froth, but let not your 

I T ^ . 3Ugar 
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sugar be too gross ; set them into the oven about 
half an hour, then you may take them out, and 
when cold put them up. 

N^otf.— You may lay out bean bread upon 
>vhole sheets of wafers, and cut round to 
their size; the quantity being, one pound 
of sugar, one pound of almonds, six sheets 
of waters, and one pennyworth of gimi- 
dragon. ^You may leave out either the 
musk or ambergris, if you please. ' 

To make Tumbles of Almonds, 

Take three ounces of almonds, blanch and co- 
yer them with a cloth from the air, beat them in 
a stone mortar very fine, and, as you beat them, 
drop in a little gum-dragon laid in sack, to keep 
them from oiling; when they are .almost beaten, 
enough, take the Avhite of an egg beaten to froth, 
one pound of double refined sugar finely beaten, 
and put it in by degrees, working it with youp 
hands till it is all in a paste; roll it out and 
bake it upon buttered plates, and set them in an 
hot oven. 

To make Jumbles. 

Take a pound of fine flour and half a poimd 
of ^ugar beaten and seered, rub in a piece of but- 
ter the bigness of an egg, a little mace finely . 
shred, the yolks of four eggs, and the whites of 
three of them ; beat them with ro^e water and a 
jkw caraway seejis, make it up in paste, with 
cream, in what shape you please, and bake them : 
one pound of sugar and ten eggs make- them ex- 
tremely rich. 

To 
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To make Lady Leicester's hollow Gumboils. 

Take the white of three eggs, squeeze in the 
juice of a lemon, and the peel grated in; with a 
whisk beat it up to a froth, ha^'e ready half aC 
pountl of double refined sugar finely sifted, take 
off the froth as it rises, and put it into the su- 
gar till it be wet andvthick like paste, roll it into 
what form you please, lay them upon paper, and 
put them in a moderate hot oven. 

To -make Apricot Jumbles. 

Take apricots, pare and slice them into a cleaii 
dish, set them on the fire, and with a wooden 
spoon bruise them so that the pulp may be small; 
dry them on the coals, stirring till they are 
dry and tough; lay them out in glasses in a 
stove, for t>TO or three days, cut them out in 
long pieces and roll them into rounds and shapes 
like tumbles ; they must be rolled in double re- 
fined sugar, and then dry them well in a stove. 

To make Orange Tumhles, 

Take four oranges, let the peels be large, with 
thick rinds; take out iall the meat, and boil them 
in three se^Tral waters till they are tender, and 
the bitterness out of them; then squeeze them 
hard, dry thenl in a coarse cloth, beat them^ in a 
stone mortar till they are come to a pulp; then 
take as much double refined siigar, seered, as 
will work it into paste, and roll it into what 
shape you think proper. * . . 

To make Sugar Puffs. 

. Take the whites of ten eggs and beat them till 
they rise to a high froth; put it in a stoiie mor- 
tar, 
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tar, or wooden bowl, and add as niuch double 
refined sugar as will make i^t thick; put in some 
ambergris to give it a taste, and rub it round the. 
mortar for half an hour ; put in < a few caraway 
seeds, take a sheet of wafers and lay it on as 
broad as a six-pence and as high aa you can ; 
put them in a moderate hot oven seven or eight 
minutes, and they will look as white a^i show. 

To malce Seed Puffs. 

Take gum-dragon and steep it in rose water; 
toxvLt double defined sugar, seer and wet it with 
some gum as stiff as paste; work it with a spoon 
till it becomes white, roll it out upon white pa*- 
pei* very thin^ and cut it out in shapes witli a jig- 
ging-iron, and bake it in an oven, taking care 
not to scorch it. 

To make Tumblets, 

m^^ — ' * Aft 

Take of fine sugar and flour one pound each, 
eight eggs, with their whites taken out, and beat 
the yolks with two spbonfu Is of rose water; take 
the quantity of a walnut of butter, which, along 
with the eggs, put to half the quantity of sugar 
and flour, and mingle in the other half gradu- 
ally. Some make tumblets thus: take a poimd of 
sugay, and mix it to the white of ait egg well 
beaten ; put to it a little grated lemon peel, mak- 
ing it in little balls; put them upon round' pa- 
pers, and do them in a pan over the fire till they 
^ue enough. 

To make Macaroons. . 

Take a poimd of almonds, scald and blanch 
them^ and throve them into cold water j dry them 

in 
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in a cloth, pound them in a mortar, and moisten 
them with orange flower water, or the white of 
ah eggy lest thpy turn to oil; afterwards take an 
equal quantity of white powder sugar, the whites 
of four eggs, and a little milk ; beat all well to- 
gether, shape therii round upon wafer-paper with 
a spoon, and bake them in a gentle oven on tin 
plates. 

Another JVay. 

Take a quarter of a poun<J of almonds blanch-^ 
ed, and three ounces of sugar seered ; beat these 
together, with a little of the white of an egg and 
rose water, till it is thicker than batter; then 
drop it on wafer-paper and l>ake it 

To make hroxvn Almond Gingerbread, 

Take a quarter of a^ pound of blanched al- 
moxds, beat exceeding iuie with water wherein 
gUm-arabic hais been steeped, with a few drops of 
lemon juice, as much cinnamon beat, and some 
ginger finely grated and seered, as to make it 
brown ; make it sweet, and smooth it well, roll 
it out, and cut it in square cakes rolled very thin ; 
dry it in a stove or before the fire. 

' Anotlier Way, 

Take three pou,nds of floui', a pound of sugar, 
a pound of butter rubbed in very fine, with two 
ounces of ginger, and a grated nutmeg; mix 
these with a pound of treacle and a quarter of a' 

Eint of cream wanned together ; then make your 
read stiff, roll them out,, and make them in thin 
cakes, and bake them in ^ stove or overt. 

To 
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To make Gins^erbVead. 



Take a pound aird an half of London treacle, 
two eggs beat, half a pound of brown sugar, one 
ounceof ginger beat and sifted, of cloves, mace, 
and nutmeg; all together, half anouijce; of very 
fine coriander and caraway s^eds, half an ounce . 
each; two pounds of butter melted, and mixed 
together; add as much flour as will knead it into 
a very stiff pkste, and roll it out; cut it into what 
form you please, bajce it in a' quick oven On tin 
plates, and a little time will be sufficient. 

. Another Jf^ay. 

Take three pdunds of fine flour, the rmd of st 
lemon dried and beat to powder, half a pound or 
more of sugar, and an ounce and an half of beat 
ginger; mix all these together, and make it stiff 
by adding and working in treacle; make it into 
what form you please; you may put candied 
orange pe^l and citron in it ; butter the paper it 
is baked on, and bake it hard and firm. ' 

To make tVhigs. . 

Take a pound of butter cut In slices and put it 
into a pint of milk, set it on the fire till it is melt- 
ed, and take a quarter of a peck of flour, with , 
some cloves, mace and ginger; then beat four 
eggs, a quarter of a pint of good yeast, and three 
or four spoonfuls of sack; when the milk is as 
warm as though just come from the cow, mix 
all together to a paste, and let it lie half an hour 
to rise ; then put to it a pound of caraway com- 
fits, mould them into whigs, and bake them on 

papers; 
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papers; the oven must be very hot, and they will 
take a coasiderabljs time in baking. 

To viahe light JVhigs. 

Take a pound and an\half of flour, and mix it 
with a pint of milk made warm ; cover it, and 
let it lie by the. fire half an hour ; then take half 
a pound of sugar and half a pound of butter, 
work them in the paste, and make it into whigs 
with as little flour as possible, and if the ovtn i3 
quick they will rise very much. 

To make Chocolate- Puffs. 

Take half a pound of chocolate grated, and a 
pound of double refined sugar beat fine and sift- 
ed ; Avith the whites of two eggs make a paste, 
and have ready some more sugar to strew on the 
tins ; turn the rough side upwards, and bake them 
in a slow oven ; you may form the paste into any 
shape, and colour it with different colour3. 

• 

.To make Black Caps y the best Wny. 

Take a dozen and a half of very large French 
pippins, or golden rennets, cut them in half and 
lay them with the flat side downwards; lay them 
as close to each other as you can, press the juice 
of a lemon into two spoonfuls of orange flower 
water, and mix them altogether; shred some Icr 
mon peel into it, and grate some double refined 
sugar over it ; put them into a quick oven, and 
half an hour s baking will be sufilcient. 
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TARTS, CUSTARDS, CHEESE- 
CAKES, &c, • 

• ' ' ' * 

An apple tart is made the same way as a pie, 
but if to be eaten cold, make the short crust; which 
must be observed with, all tarts intended to .be 
eatencold. If you use tin patties to bake in, buttep 

^ them, and put a little crust all over them, or yoi| 
will not be able to take them out; but if you 
b'ike them in glass or chin^ only an upper crust 
vv^ill be necessar}?^, as you will not want^to take 
them o,ut when sent to table; lay fine sugar at the, 
bottom, then your cherries, plumbs, or wl^ateyer 
you may want to put in them, and put sugar at 
the top. Currants and raspberries make an ex-: 
cecdinggood tart, and do not require much bak- 
mg. Cherries require but little baking; goose- 
berries, to look red, must stand a good while in 
the oven. Apricots, if green, require more bak- 
ing than when ripe; quarter or halve ripe aprir 
cots, and put in some of the kernels. Pre-- 
served fruit, as damascenes and bullae^, requfre 
but little baking; friiit that is preserved high 

• should not be baked at all ; but the crust should 
first be baked upon a tin the size the tart is to be j 
cut it Math a marking-iton, or not, and when 
cold, take it off, »and lay it on the fruit. Apples 
and pears intended to be put into tarts must be 

•pared, ci^t into quarters, and cored; cut the 
quarters across again, set them" on in a saucepari 
witli as much water as will barely cover them,,* 
atKl let them simmer on a slo^y fire just till thq 
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fruit is tender; put a good piece of lemon peel 
into the water with the fruit, and then have your 
patties ready; lay fine sugar at bottom, then your 
fruit, and a little sugar at top; pour over each 
tart a tea-spoonful of the liquor they were boiled 
in ; then put on your lid, and bkke theni in a 
slack oven. Apricot tarts may be made in the 
same manner, observing that you must not put 
in any lemon juice. 

\ 

To make Rhubarb' Tarts. 

Take stalks of English rhubarb, that grow in 
the gardens, peel and cut it the size of goose* 
berries; sweeten it, and make them as you .do 
gooseberry taits. These tarts may be thought 
singular, but they are very fine ones and have 
a pretty flavour; the leaves of rhubarb are a fine 
thing to eat for a pain in the stomach, the roots 
for tincture, and the stalks for tarts. / 



[ To. make Amdica Tarts. 



Take the stalks, peel them, cut them into lit- 
tle pieces, pare some golden pippins or noHpa^ 
reils, of each an equal quantity ; first take away 
the parings of the apples and the cores, boil them 
in as much water as will cover them, with a little 
lemon peel and fine sugar till it is like a very thin 
syrup,, then strain it oft, and set the syrup on the 
fire again with the angelica, let it boil about ten 
minutes, when the cfust is ready, lay a sliced ap- 
ple and a layer of angelica, so on till the patti- 
pans are full, and bake them, 'filling them first 
with the syrup. 
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To make a Raspbet^ry Tart with Cream. ' 

Roll out some thin pufF paste, and lay it in ^ 
pattipan ; lay in some raspberries, and strew over 
them some very fine sugar; put on the lid and 
bake it; cut it open, and put in half a pint oi 
cream, the yolks of tAvo or three eggs well b^at, 
and a little sugar ; let it stand to be cold before 
it is sent to bake. 

- To make Orange er Lemoii Tarts. 

. ' Take ^ix large oranges or lemons, rub^ them 
well with salt, put them in water for two days, 
with a handful of salt in it ; change them into 

. fresh water every day (without salt J for a fort- 
night, put them into a saucepan of water, and 
boil them for two or three hours till they are ten- 
der, cut them into half quarters, ind then th^ee 
comer- ways, as thin as possible; pare, quarter^ 
and core six pippins, put them into a saucepan 
with a pint of water, boil them till they are ten- 
der, break them smooth with a spoon, and put 
the liquor and pippins to your oranges or lemons, 
with a. pound of fine sugar, and boil all together 
for a quarter of an hour ; if for an orange tart^ 
squeeze in the juice of an orange; if for lemon, 

. the juice of a lemon; put it into gallipots, and 
when cold tie paper over them : when you make 
the tarts, let your china or other pattipans be, 
small and shallow, fill them nearly full, and put 
a thin puff paste over them, ice them, and bake 
thiem in a slow oven till the paste is done^. 

To ffmhe green Ajmcat Tarts. ^ 

Tjake green apricots, put some vine or cabbage 

leaves 
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IcaVes at the bottom oi a preserving-pan, put 
tliem in, and covj^r them with spring water ; put 
vine or cabbage laaves at the top^ put a board or 
trencher on, to keep them under water, and sciald 
, them till they, are yellow; then take, them out, 
put thera into cold water a minute, and »take 
them out, of 'the water; put vine or cabbage 
leaves at the bottom of your preserving pan, put 
them in, and cover them with cold spring water;' 
put vine or cabbage leaves over them, set them 
at a good distance from the fire, knd let them 
simmer up, but not boil; put them away all night 
in the pan and liquor, and the next moriiing they 
win be green; take them out, and put them into 
another pan, with as much of the liquor as will 
inoisten them, s\Veeten them with fine sugar to 
your palate, give them a boil till the sugar is 
melted, and when they are cold make them into 
tarts, in china, earthen-ware, or tin pattipans, 
with what i^ort of ^aste you please, ice them, and 
bake them in a slow oven till the paste is done. 

To make green Almond Tarts, 

Gather the almonds oiF \he tree before they 
begin to shell, and rub off the <lown with a coarse 
cloth ; have a pan of spring water ready to put 
them in, as fast as they are done ^ put them int9 
a skillet, cover them with spring water, and set 
them over the fire at a great distajice till it sim- 
mers ; change the water twice, and let them re- 
main in till they begin to be tender ; then take 
them out, and put them in a clean cloth,/ with 
another over them, and gently- press them, to 
• iftake them diy ; theu make a syrup with double 

refined 
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. refined s^iigat, put them in, and simmer them k 
few minutes; repeat it the next day; puttheni 
into a st6iie jar, and cover them very close, for 
if the least air ffets to them tbev will turn black ; 
when you use them, put them into pattipaiis, and 

mt either puff or tart paste over them; ice and 

lake them in a moderate oven. * 

TV 77iake Icing Jbr Tarts. 

Beat up the wliite of an egg to a high frothy 
with a paste brush put it on the top of the tarts, 
and sift on them fine pOM'^der sugar ; before you 
put them in the oven sprinkle a little water over 
them. Or thus: beat up the white of an egg to 
a high frotli, and put in two ounces of fine pow- 
der sugar ; with a wooden ^poon beat it well for 
a quarter of an hour, then with a knife lay it very 
thin over the tarts. 

7V make Apple or Pear Tarts. • , 

Pare them, first, then cut them into quarterly 
and take the cores out; cut each -across again,' 
throw them into a saucepan, Math no more watef 
in it than Avi 11 just cover the fruit; let them sim- 
mer over a ^low fire till they are tender; before? 
YOU set your ffuit on the fire, take care to put a, 
large piece of lemon peel into the water; haye 
the, pattipans in readiness, and strew fine sugar 
at the bottom ; then lay in the fruit, and cover 
' them with as much of the same sugar as you 
think sufficient; over each tart pour a tea-spoon- 
ful of lemon juice, and three spoonfuls of the li-. 
quor in which thoy were boiled; then lay th^ \\A 
over them, and put them mto a slack oven. V( 
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the terts b^ maaie of apric^ots, &c.. you must uei* 
ther paie, cut, nor stoue them, nor use lemon 
juice, which is the only cUfterence between these 
and other fruits. Observe, witli respect to pre- 
served taitSy only lay in the preserv'ed fruit, -and 
put a very thin crust ove^- them, and b^-ke them' 
as short a tii^ie as possible. 

To make xi Cream Ta)% 

Put into a stew-pan two spoonfuls of fine flour, , 
with the yolks of six e^^gs^ Reserving the whites 
pftjiem, 'Mix your flour in a quart of milk, 
and season it with sugar and a stick of cinna* 
mon, keep^ it stimng with; a ladle, and put in ar 
good lump of butter; the cream being half 
done, put in some green lemon grated, some 
ifl^esei'ved lemon peel shred small, with some bit- 
ter almond biscuits, let the whole be thoroughly 
done J wheti ready, let it be cold, then put an 
abbess of pufF pastie in a baking pan, with a bor- 
der of pastC) and put your cream over it, mix it 
. l^^rith some orange flower water and the whites of 
eggs beat up to a fioth ; take- care not to over-fill 
your custard, and let it be done either in the oven 
or under the cover of a baking pan, with fire un^ 
-dfr and over; when ready and glazed with su- 
gar, by nieaijs of a red-hot fire-shovel, serve it 
up hot. « 

Tq make a Pistachio Tart 

Get a pound of pistachio scalded,, pound them 
and do thern as been before directed ; fake three 
pr four Savoy biscuits, n^ojaten tliem a little wiih 
■preana or ?nilk let them be handled lik^ paste ; 
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then mix theni, and proceed in the same man- 
lier as with almond tarts. 

Anoth&t Way. 

The pistachios being scalded and pound- 
ed, mix them Avith^ sbme pastry cream; strew 
over them sugar, rasped green lemon peel, and 
preserved lemon peel cut small ; add the 'whites 
of six eggs beat up to a froth ; do Jhe rest as 
before. ^ 

Note. — The aboye two compositions with 
pistachios, aie to be made use of ^ with 
' taits, and in the folio wing. pastry. 

. To make a Chocolate Tart. 

Put two spoonfuls of fine flour in a $tew-pan, 
with the yolks of six- eg^s, reserve their whites, 
mix these with some milk, add a quarter of a 
pound of rasped chocolate, with a stick of cinna- 
mon> some sugar, a little salt, and some rapped 
'green, lemon peel; let them be a. little time 
over the: fire, after which put in a little preserved 
lemon peel cut small, and having tasted whether 
it has a fine flavour, let it cool; when cold, mix 
this with the reserved whites of eggs beat up to a 
froth, doing the rest as before directed. 

Another Way. 

Put a spoonful of rice flower, and a little saJt 
into a pan, with the yolks of five eggs, a little 
milk, and mix them well together; then add a 
pint of cream, and as much sugar as is neces* 
sary; set it all to boil over a stove, taking c^e 

that 
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that it does not curdle ; then grate some choco- 
late into a plate, dry it a little before the fire, and 
when your cream is boiled, take it off the fire^ 
mix yonr chocolate well with it,. and set it by to 
cool; sheet a tart-pah, put in your cream and 
bake it ; when it is baked, glaze it with powdered 
sugar and a red-hot shovel ; so serve it up. ' 

To make a Cowslip^ Tart. 

Take the blossoms of a gallon of cowslip^j 
mince them very small, and beat them in a mor- 
tar ; put to them a handful or two of grated Na- 
J>les biscuit, and ebout ,a pint and an half of* 
(^ream, boil them a little over the fire, then take 
them ofl^ arid beat them in eight eggs^ with a 
little cream ; if it does not thicken, put it over 
again till it does; take care that it does iiot cur- 
dle ; season it with sugar, rose watei-, and a little 
salt ; bake it in a dish or little, open tartest : it 
is best to let your cream be cold before you stir 
in the eggs. 

To make green Gooseberry Tarts. 

• Yqu may either use them whole, or ihake a 
marmalade of them, with a good syrup; this last 
is the best method, for by this means you can 
easily judge how sweet they are; for the marma- 
lade they ought to be stoned when they are 
pretty large. 

To make Minced Piesi 

Pare and core two pounds of golden pippins, 
two pounds of suet clean picked, and two pounds 
of raisins of the sun stoned; chop these sepa-^ 
ra^ly very fine, add t>\^o pounds of currants 

K washed. 
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DPTished, dfted^ and nabbed v-ery clcrasi is a cloth; 
put these ingredients together into a laige pan^ 
strew in half an ounce of cinnamon beaten fine, 

'a pound of lump sugar pounded, the peel of a. 
lemon cut fine, the juice of a Seville oiange, a. 
gill of sack, and a gill of brandy;- mix all well 
together, then put it close doAvn in a pot, and., 
lay over it writii^g paper dipped in brandy; when 
you make pies, add sweetmeats to them, if yom 

, chuse; but they are exceeding good without 

3T> make Minced Pies for Lent. 

^ Boil six eggs hard, a dbzeii, of gbklcn pippins 
pared. and cored, a pound of raisins of the suit 
stoned; chop these separately very fine; a potmd 
of cuiTants washed, cleaned, and riirbbetl in a. 
cloth, two ounces of sugar pounded,; an ounce; 
of citron, and an ounce of candied oraagc, botlv 
cirt smarll, a quarter of an ounce of beaten oiiiina^ 
mon, two cloves beat fine, and half a nutiheg; 
grated, a gill of canary, and half a gill of bran - 
dy ; squeeze in the juice of a Se\^ille orange ; mix:, 
these all well together, and prete them close dijwn 
ittto a pot for use. ^ 

^ ■ > . 

To make Almond Cust^trd. - 

Take half 4 pound of sweet Jordan almonds, 
and three bitter almonds, blanch and beat them 
very fine with orange flowci' watei-, and the yolks 
€)f six eggs wdt beat and strained, with a quart 
df sweet creia^; mix all together, and sweeten it 
td y^ur palate; set it over a slow fire, arid keep 
If stirring one way till it be thick, thmpour 1^ 

into 
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Into youp c^s^ aji^J |f you would have: it richly 
perfumed, pi^t in a g?ain of ambergris* 

To ma^ke Lemon Custard. 

Besi* the yolks of ten ^ggs, strain them; heat 
them with '^ pint of cveam ; sweeten the JRjce of 
twQ laoM^w, hoi'l it with the peel of one ; strain 
it ; whjen tcold, stir it to the creapi aiid . eggs till 
it OTwly boils; or put it into a dish, gr^te oyey 
the rind of a>^ lemonj ^d brown with si, sak* 
inandcn. 

T& make. Rice Cfcsiard. ' ^ 

Put a blade of mace and a quartered nutmeg 
into a quart of cream; boil it, then strain it, and 
add to it some whole rice boiled, and a little 
brandy ; sweeten it, stir it over the ' fire till it 
thickens, and serve it up jn cups or a dish : it 
|n^y he el^tjsn either fiQt or cold. 

To make ludk^ Cmtard. 

Boil; a pint of cream with mace and cinnamon ; 
when cold, take four eggs, leaving out two of 
the whites, a little rose and orange- flower water 
and sack, nutmeg and sugar to your palate; 
mix them well together, and bake theni in china 
cups^ > 

T<> m^^ Orange Custar4^ 

Ts^ the jttice of ten oranges,* strain ' and 
$«peeten them to your taste, dissolve your sugaf 
in the juice over the fire; when cold, take six 
and twenty yolks of egg«, beat thein well, and 
.mingle them with a quart of cream; put the 
* jui<:e of ten oranges more in; and strain all toge- 

;ther, sijjrrisg them &J1 the time they are qvg^ the 
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fire, one way, for fear of curding^; when it is of 
a good thickness pour it into your cups* , 

Anqther Way. 

Take half the rind of a Seville orange, and boil 
it tender; beat it very finCyin a mortar, and put 
to it a spoonful of brandy, a quarter of a pound 
of loaf sugar, the juice of a Seville orange, and 
the yolks of four eggs; beat them all well toge-^ 
ther for ten minutes, and then pour in by degrees 
a pint of boiling cream ; keep beating them till 
they are cold, then put them in custard cups, and 
set them in an earthen dish of hot water ; let 
them stand till they are set, then, take them out, 
and stick preserved orange on the top : they may 
]yt served; up either hot of cold. "/ 

To make Cream Custard, 

Grate the crumb of a penny loaf extremely 
fine, and put it into a quart of cream, with half 
a pound of vftesh butter, and the yolks of a/ dozen 
eggs.; jput to theni as much sugar as you chuse, 
then let it thicken over tHe fire, apake the cus; 
tards shallow, and \vhen they have stood half an 
hour in a slow oven, grate some loaf sugar ovef 
|;hem, and servp them up. ' ,^ 

To make a plain Custard. 

Take a quart of cream or ne\v milk, a stick of 
cinnamon, four laurel leaves, and sonlfe large 
mace, boil them all together; take twelve eggs, 
beat them well together, gweeten them, and put 
them in your pah; bake them, or boiltherh^ stir- 
Hng them all one way,, till theyure of a proper 
thickness; boil your spice and leavfs first, and 

' M'hei^ 
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^en the inilk is cold, mix your eggs and boil 
it : you may leave out the. ^pice, and only use' 
the laurel leaves^ pr, in tl>e rpom of that, four pr 
five bifter almonds, ] . 

Another Way. * ' ; 

Take a quart of new milk, the- yolks of six 
^ggs, beat fijie and strained, and half a s^mali 
nutmeg grated ; sweeten all to your palate, and 
pither bake or bpil theip. 

Another !lVay, 

Boil a quart of creamy then sweeten it with 
fine powder sugar, and beat up the yolks of eight 
^gs, with two spoonfuls of orange, flpwer. water; 
stir all, together,, strain \t through a sipve, set 
tlaetji oa,the fire, and keep them stirring, all one 
\yay till .they are of a proper thickness ; then 
pour them into your cups, and. put them soon 
gfter \x\ a stew-p^n, with as much water as aviII 
rise half up- the cups, set the stewrpan over a 
charcoal fire,. and let it simmer 30 as to have them 
pf a proper thickness. 

• ' If . 

To make a Cfeafit Posset 

Take twelve eggs, leave out two or three 
ifhites, take out all the treads, and beat thent 
ifell into the bason you make your posset in; 
add half a pound of sugar, a pint of sack, 
and a nutmeg grated; stir it and set it on. a 
chafing-dish of cpais till it is more than blood 
varra; take a quart of sweet cream, when it boils 
pour it into a bason, /cover it with a warm plate 
^.nd a cloth, then set it on a chafing-dish of em- 
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bers till k be^ thick as yqu wish", ^ad $jti^w on 
son^e fine cinnaiiioni ,. ■ , 
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7(> 7«aA6' Cheesecakes, 



Take a gallon af new milk, set it as for a- 
cheese, aiid geiidy Avhey it; break it into a mor^ 
tar, put 40 it' the yolkf? of six egg's, and four olc 
tiie' whites; sweeten* it to - your taste, p«t in a 
ilutmeg, stxme rcisfe water, and sack; mix these 
together, set over the fire a quart of cream, and 
make it into a hasty-budding; mix all together 
well, and fill your pattipans just as they are go- 
ihg into the oven^ which nlust be r^acJy' imme- ^ 
dliately to receive th^m ; when they tiMt well tip, 
tliey are enough'; make you paste j take about a^ 
pound of flour, and si:rew* three spoonfuls of loaf 
sugar, beat and sifted, int6 it; rub in a pourid 06 
hutter, one egg; and a, spoonfol of ro^se wat^f,' 
tlie reit cold iSir water; make it into a paste,, 
y61\ it very thin,^ piit it into your pans, and fi^ 
fliem almost 'fdlL ' ''-' «■ 

Another Way. - ' : v 

Take tender cuf ds,' tw'pt gallons of mllfc, a 
quart of cream, and force the curd through a 
Ccihvks strainer; add't6 this half a pound df good 
butter, a pint of cream, the yolks of twelve eggs, 
and two whites, put nutmeg, rose water, and salt 
to your own taste; mingle these well together, 
^nd add to this a pound of cunants washed, 
plumped, and dried; mix them all together, put 
them into coffins, and bake them -in an own or 
hot stove. 

Another 
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Ancther fVay^ ' r : - 

^ Takjfe the ewrd of agaHon of milk, three qitar- 
tere of a pound of fresh birtter, two grated bis^ 
cuits, two ounces of blanched almonds pounded, 
with a little sack and orange flower, half a pound 
of cufrants and seven eggs; some $pice and su- 
gar, beat them up in a little cream, till they arc 
very light, aiid then make your chefesecakes, 

7b micke Potatoe or Lemon CheesfeoaJ^s* 

Take six ounces of potatoes, four ounces of te* . 
ifion peel, four ounces of sugar, and four ounceii 
Df butter ; boil the lemon peel till tender, pare 
and scrape the potatoies, boil them . tender and 
bruise them ; beat the lemon peel with the su- 
gar, then beat them all together well, and let 
it lie till Goid; put crust in your pattipans and 
fill them a little more than half; bake them m a 
quick oven half an hour, and sift some double 
refined Sugar on them as they go in; this quan- 
tity will make a dozen small pattipans. 

. Tt> make Mrs. Harrison- s Cheesecakes. 

For the paste use a quart of fine flour, or more, 
a pound of butter rubbed into the flour, with a 
quarter of a pound of sugar beat fine, two spoon- 
fuls of orange flower water; make it into* a paste 
and lay it in pattipans for the curd; take^thf 
yolks of twelve egg^ beat in a pint of very thick 
cream ; when the cream boils up put in the eggs, 
then take it offhand put it in a cloth over a Gul- 
letider; whey some new milk with runnetfor the 
•other curd, when you temper them togethei^ 
take a pound of guxrants, thrqe quarters of a 
-^ pound 
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pound of butter, ha^lf a pound of sugar, a quarter 
of an ounce of nutmegs, four spoonfuls of ros« 
water^ and bake them quicks 

To make Orange Cheesecakes. 

•^ake half a pound of Jonlaii almonds, beat 
them very fine, and put to them. a little sack or 
brange flower water, lest they turn to oil ; the 
yolks of eight eggs, and three whites, three quar- 
ters of a pound of melted butter, and the rinds 
of two Seville oranges, grated and well beat^ ; 
-mix these all' together and sweeten it to ybur 
taste; the oven must be as quick as can be with- 
out burning them; and a very little time will 
bake them. • 

• ^ To make Rice Cheesecakesi 

Take a pound of ground rice^ and boil It ill d 
gallon of milk, with a little whole cinnamon, till 
it be of a good thickness; pour it into a paU) and 
put about three quarters of a pound of fi^esh but- 
ter in it; let it stand covered till it is cold; then 
put in twelve eggs, and leave half the whites 
out, and a pound of currants, grate in a small 
nutmeg, and sweeten it to. your own palate. 

To make Bread Cheesecakes. 

Having sliced a penny loaf as thin as possible^ 
pour on it a pitit of boiling cream, and let it' 
stand two hours; take eight eggs, half a pound 
of butter, and a nutmeg grated; beat them well 
together, and put in half a pound of currants 
well washed and dried before the fire, and a 
SfiOonful of white wine or brandy; tlien bake 
tliem in pattipan$ or raised crust. 

T0 
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To make Cheesecakes the French IVay^ called Ra^ 
« ' mequinSi 

Take good Parmesan, or Cheshire cheese, melt 
it in a stew-pan with a bit of butter, and one or 
two spoonfuls of water; sidd as much flour a^ 
tv^ill make it pretty thick, and quit the sides of* 
the pan^ put it into another pan, and add eggs 
to it, one by one, mixing it well with a wooden 
spoon till it becomes pretty light and clear ; ^dd 
one or tWo pounded anchovies, ^nd a little pep- 
per ; Jbake the cases singly lipon a baking-plate, 
or in paper cases, of Avhat shape you please; they 
•require but a short time, and a soft o\ren, ancl 
must be served quite hot 

To make Citron Cheesecakes^ 

Boil a quart of cream, and when cold, mik it 
With the yolks of four eggs well beaten; set 
it on the fire and let it boil till it cut-ds ; blanch 
some almonds, beat them with orange flower wa-* 
ter, put therti into the cream, with a few Naples 
biscuits and green citron shred fine; sweeten it 
to your taste, and bake them in tea-^cups>^ j 

To make Court Cheesecakes^ • 

Boil a bit of butter in a little water ^nd a little 
salt; thicken it with as much flour as it will take^ 
stirring it on the fire constantly Until it becomes 
quite a piaste,* then mix the eggs with it one by 
dne, to make it almost as liquid as a thick batter; 
and mix some gjopd cream qheese with it; bako 
it in good puff paste, coloured with yolks of eggs j 
sei-ye it up either hot or cold. . ^ . , » _ 

. t To 
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To niake Apple Fritters. 

Take four yolks of eggs and two whites, beat 
them well together, and strain them ; then take a 
'pijit of cream, make it hot, put to it, half a quar- 
ter of a pint of sack, and half a pint of ale ; when 
fcool, put it to the eggs, and beat it well toge-? 
ther; put in ginger, nutmeg, salt and flour to 
your liking; pare some pippins, slice them in, 
■and fry them; they are proper for a side dish.for 
supper. 

To make Clary Fritters. 

'■ Beat two eggs well with one spoonful of cream, 
rktifia water, loaf sugar, and twO spoonfuls of 
flour; grate in half a nutmeg; have i;eady wash- 
ed and dried clary leaves, dip them in the batter, 
and fiy them a nicel)rown; serve them up with 
quarters of Seville oranges laid round them, and 
good melted butter in a boat. 

; To make Jtaspberry Fritters. 

Grate two Naples biscuits, pour over them half 
a gill of boiling cream, when it is, almost cold, 
beat th^' yolks of four eggs to a strong froth, beat 
the biscuits a little, then beat both well together; 
put to it two ounces of sugar, arid as much juice 
of raspberry as wiir make it a; fine pink colour, 
and give it ^ proper sharpness, drop them into a 
pan of boiling lard, the size of a walnut; when 
you dish theffi up, stick bits of citron in some, 
and blanched almonds cut length-ways in others; 
lay rouTld them green and yellow sweetmeats, and 
serve them up; they are a pretty cornier dish for 
either din nerr or supper. i' - 
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- To make Plumb Fritters mth Rice,. 

Grate the crumb of a penny loaf, pour over it 
a pint of, boiling cream, or good milk, let it 
stand, four or five hours, then bedt it very fine, 
put to it the yolks of five eggs', four ounces of 
sugar, and a nutmeg grated, beat them well to- 
gether, and fry them in hog's lard ; drain them 
on a sieve, and serve them up with white wine 
sauce under them. Ypu may put currants in if 
YOU please. 

To make Straxvberry Flitters. 

Make a paste ^nt\\ flour, a spoonful of fine oil, 
chopped lemon peel, half >vhites of eggs beat up, 
and white wine sufficient to make it pretty soft, 
and just ready to drop with a spoon; mix some 
laige. strawberries with it; and drop the size of a 
nutmeg in the hot fritter, for a3 niany as you pro^ 
pose to make; be careful to take theni out, in 
the sarne manner, as they are draining, and glaze 
them with sugar. 

To vmke Rice Fritters. 

Take 5ome rice, wash it in five or six different , 
vlters, and dry it well before the fire ; then beat it 
ink mortar, and sift it through a la^vn siev'^, that 
it miay be very fine; you must have at least an 
ounce of it, then put it into a saucepan, wet it, 
with milk, and when it is well incorporated with 
it, add to it another pint of milk ; set the whole 
over a stove or a very slow fire, and keep it al- 
ways moving; put in a little sugar, and some 
candied lemon peel grated, keep it o^^r the fire 
^till it is almost the thickness of a fine paste, flour 
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a, peel, pour it on, and spread it about with a 
roiling pin ; when it is quite cold, cut it into llU 
tie pieces, taking calre that they do not stick one 
to the other; flour your h^nds, and roll up your 
fritters handsomely, and fry them. When you 
jserve them up pour a little orange flower water 
and sugar over them. These are very handsome 
jto garnish or make a side dish with. 

To make Orange Fritters. 

T^ke one or two preserved oranges, which cut 
into as many pieces as ^^ou think proper; make 
a good thick battier, with sweet wine, and finish 
these as all others ; the same may be dpne with 
lemon, bergamotte, or any other fruitSj 

To make Curd Fritters. 

Take about a handful of curds, the same quan« 
tity of flour, ten eggs well beaten and strained, 
pome sugar, cloves, mace and nutmeg beat, arid 
3- little saffron ; stir all well together, anid fry 
them quick, p,nd of a fine brown. 

To Tnake OUv§ Fritters, 

Make a thin puff paste, and cttt it into small 
bits, in each put a little boiled cream, and mix 
^ few pistachio nuts bruilSed; wet titie borders 
with water or yolks of eggs, to pinch them close; 
fry theitn of a good colour ; you may glaze tnem 
brown or white; these are also done with aisles, 
piarinalade, &c. either baked or fried. 

To make Fritters in the Italian Fashion. 

jBoil a quarter of a pound of rice, very tender, 
^^ |nil|c; wheii it is pretty thick, put in a little 
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«alt, some fine sugar, orange flowers preserved^ 
and chopped green lemon peel, a handful pf 
flour, and three whole. eggs; mix it ?tll well; add? 
some currants, or a couple of good apples, peeled 
and cut in small bits; butter a sheet of paper, 
and put this preparation upon it singly, with .a 
spodn^ each about the size of a large nutmeg; 
put this sheet of paper into your pan, observing to 
have butter enough to prevent them burning when . 
they quit the paper, take it out and continue fry- 
ing them till they are pf a good colour; take 
them out to drain upon a sieve ; strew upon them 
a little powder siigar ; and sierve them as hot as 
|K)s$ible, \ • , ] 

'< To make Fritttrs in the English Fashion, 

. Beat up six whole eggs, with a good handful 
pf flour, salt, fine sugar, green lemon peel chop- 
ped, orange flower water^ macai^oni-drops bruis- 
ed, half a pi|it of good rich cream ; run the in-* 
pide of a. st^w-pafi with butter : boil this prepara- 
tion filowly, between two fires, without stirring 
it; wben it is simmered' thick enough, txmi it 
0ver.^pon. a clash, and let it cool .to hardep; 
when you m^sm to use it, cut it in small pieces; 
pid fry it pf a good colour; finish as the last 

T^ make Almond Fritters, , • 

- Take half -a. poiiiid of sweet almonds, and six 
pr eight bitter ones, orange flowers, chopped 
lemon peel, sugar in proportion, a handful of 
flour, two or three whites of eggs; pound all to^ 
gethef some time^ with a few drops of water, or 
*fliore whites of eggs, to m?ike it of a proper sup- 
pleness, 
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pleness, te roll it in little balls ; doU them in flour,* 
to fry as fbrc^-meat bullets.; stew a little finapow- 
-^er sugar upon them; when they, are ready to 



CREAMS, &c. 



To make a Cream Curd. 



Take a pint of cream, boil it \yith a little mace, 
cinnamon, and rose water, to' make it sweet; 
when it is as cokl as new milk, put in , about* half 
a spoonful of good runnet,. and when it curds, 
serve it up in a cream dish. . . 

. \To muke Leinon or Orange Crearn^ ^ 

Squeeze nine lemons or oranges upon a pound 
and an half of double refined sugar, fourteen or 
fifteen tspoonfuls of fair water, and set it on the 
fire till the sugar is all.mrfted; put in the white 
of nine eggs, straiii.it, and set it on .the fire 
^gain ; stir it all the while^. tiil yba sea • it b<?gins to 
thicken; then put m about four orfite 'Spooiifuk 
of orang-E flower M^atei:; take it off the fire, and- 
put it into your gl^ses ; cut spme lemon peel in 
small strings, and lay it in the bottom, after be- 
ing boiled te-nder; this must bc^doue over ^a char- 
coal fire. • 

; J?iother Way. 

Take, a piiit of thick cream, set it on the fire, 

keep it stimng, and let it, simmer; make it very 

: ' ' ' sweet 
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sweet with double refined' sugar, keep it stirring 
till itis pretty cool, then put in the juice of half a 
leipon, with the peel squeezed in to give it a fine 
bitfer; keep stirring till it is cold, then stir it up 
high to bring a froth in the dish ; this should be 
made early in the morning for dinner; 

To mahe clear Lemon Cream. - - 

Take a little hartshorrf jelly, and put ijQtb it the 
peel of two lemons, taking care there is none of 
the white ; set it over the fire, let it boil ; take 
the whites of six eggs, and beat them well ; take 
the juice of four lemons, grate in the peel to the 
juice, let it soak a little while, and afterwards put 
the juice and eggs together; put in such a quan- 
tity of double refined sugar a$ will sweeten it to 
yoiu' taste; let it boil very fast near a quarter of 
an hour, then strain it through a jelly bag, and' 
as it runs through put it in again, till it is quite 
clear ; aftec which take the peels of the lemons 
boiled in it, and cut them into each glass; stir it, 
till it is half cold and put it into the glasses. 

To make yelUnv Lemon Cream. 

Grate off the peel of four lemons, squeeze the 
juice fo it, let it steep four or five hours, strain 
it, put to it the whites of eight eggs and the yolks 
of two, ,well beaten and strained ; add thereto a 
pound of double refined sugar, a quarter of a pint 
of jose water, and a pint of spring water; stir all 
'these well together, set it on a quick fixe, butiet 
it not boil, and when it cfreams it is enough. 

To make Orange Cream. , 

'jjTake a fine clear Seville orange, pare the rind 
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off very thin, Squeeze the juice of four oraligWf 
put them into a atewrpan, with half a pint of wa-« , 
ter and half a pound of fine powder sugar; beat 
the whites of fire eggs, -and mix into it; 5et 
them on a alow fire, stir it one way till it gets 
thick and white, then sttain it through a gauze 
sieve, and stir it till it is cold ; beat the yolks of 
five eggs very fine, mix all together in a stew-- 
pan, put it over a slow fire, stirring it till it 
nearly boils ; pour it intq a b6wl, alid continue 
istirring it till it is nearly cold ; then put it into 
yoUr cups or glasses. ^ 

To make Spanish Cream. 

Take three spoonfuls of flour of ride seeted 
very fine, the yolLs of three eggs, three spoonfuls 
of tair water, two spoonfuls of orange flower wa*' 
ter, and mix them well together; then put to it 
one pint of cream, set it on a good fire, keep it 
stirring till it is of a proper thickness, and then i^ 
pour it into your cups. . 

Another Waif. 

Take an ounce of isinglass cut small, dissolv€J 
it in half a pint of rose water, run it through art 
hair sieve, add to it the yolks of four eggs, beat 
and mixed with three quarters of a pint of cream, 
two sorrel leaves, q^nd sugar to yoiir taste; dip 
the dish in cold water before you put in the 
creani, then cut it out ' into * what form you 
please^ -and serve it up. 

To imke Loaf Sugar Cream. 

TiJke a pint of jelly of hartshorn, put in a little 
vinglass, make it tliicJc with almonds or cream, 

which 
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^hich you |>leasie; sweeten it well, and put it 
into tin pots; let it stand till cold, and when 
you use it, dip the pan in warm water, and take 
it out whole. 

To niake Impefidl Cream. 

Take a qtiart'of water, six ounces of hartshorn, 
put them into a stone bottle, >nd tie it close 
down, do not fill it too full, and set it in a pot 
of boiling water, c)r in ah oven to bake ; let it 
stand three or four hours, strain it through a 
Jelly bag, and let it cool, having ready six ounces 
of almonds beat very fine ; put into it as much 
cream as jelly, mix them together, strain the al- 
monds and cream, and set all together over the 
five till it be scalding hot ; strain it into narrow 
bottom" glasses, let them stand a whole day, and 
then turn them out; stick them all over with 
blanched almonds, or pin,e-apple seeds, laid in 
water a day before you peel tlrem, and they will 
coUie out like a floMxr; then stick them on the 
\ cream. 

To make Steepte Creafn* 

Put two ounces of ivory, cut very fine, and 
six ounces jof hartshorn, into a stone bottle, fill 
it up with fair water to the neck; put in a' little 
gum-arabic and gum-dragon, then tie the mouth 
of the bottle close, and set it in a pot of water, 
vnthh^y at the bottom, and let it simmer for six 
hours ; take it out, and let it^ stand an hour be- 
fore you open it, for fear it should fly in your 
face; strain it through a fine sieve into a pan 
that it may cool ; when it is cold, observe that it 
is of a very strong jelly ,; if it is not, put it into a 
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stew-pin, with two ounces of isinglass, let it sim- 
mer till the isinglass is dissolved; then take half 
a pound of sweet almonds, blanch and beat th^m 
line in a mortar; and as you beat them, put in ^ 
little cream, to prevent their oiling, and after- 
w^ard's mix them with a pint of thick Cream ; strain 
them through a fine sieve into a stew-pan, and 
put in a pint of jelly; sweeten it to your palate 
Mith fme poM'der sugar, set it over the fire till it 
is scalding hot/ ttiking care that it' does- tibtJboii ; 
then take it off, and put 'a little amber airtoiV^ 
strain it through-^ sievem'toa bow1,'.2&Kilfet it 
stand a few minutes; have your- steeple naouldis 
rcHidy, pour it in, let it stand till quite cold^ and 
carefully turn it . into a dish ; garnish with cur- 
rant je%, sweetmeats, oi* any thing you chuse* 

• .■■ 
Another Way. . . . - 

Take five ounces of hrlrtshorn ^nd two ounces^ 
of honey, put them into a stone bottle,' and* fill 
it up to the'neck with fair water; put ih'a small 
quantity of gum-arabic and gum-dragon; "tie up 
the bottle very close, set it in a pot of water with 
hav at the .bottom, . let. it stand six hours;, then 
take it out, let.it stand an h6ur before you.opea 
it, then strain it, and it will be a strong jelly ; 
take a pound of blanched almonds, beat-them 
fine, and mix them with a pint of thick, cream.; 
let it stand a little, strain, it, mix it with a pound 
of jelly, and set it over the fire till it is scalding 
hot ; sweeten it to your taste with double refined 
sugai*, take it oflp', put in a little amber, and pour 
it into small gallipots, like a sugar loaf at top; 
wlitu it h cold pour them ^ut, and lay cold whipt 

cream 



cream about them in heaps, taking care it does - 
not boil wh^n the cream is in. 

To make Almond Cream. . ^ 

Take almonds blanched in cold water, beat 
them fine with rose water and ambergris steeped 
in the,m, take the yolks of si^^^eggs, beat your 
cream^ being boiled with mace; put in yqur al- 
monds, and when well mingled, put in- your 
eggs, taking care that they only simmer; when 
it is thick take it off; ypui' cream must be an ale 
pint^ half a pound of almonds, and six whites of 
eggs; garnish with gilded almonds and dried 
citron. , 

• Another Way. 

/Blanch almonds, bruise them small in a mor- 
tar, and strain them through a strainer with fair 
water; strain them again with thick milk,' and 
with a quarter of a pound of sugar ; put them 
into a pot, add a little salt, and set it^ over the fire, 
stir it well, to prevent it burning to the pot ; when 
it is boiled, 'talf:e it from. the fire, put a ladle of 
fair water into it, eov^r it with a dish,, arid let it 
stand; then a, clean cloth of an ell long, let' it 
be held strait, and cast the cream upon .it with a 
ladle; draw fixjin under the cloth, the water from 
the cream, piii the four corners together, and 
hang it up again. . . ^ 

' Another Way. 

Boil a pint of cream, beat an handful of al- 
monds very fine Svith rose water; take thecream 
off the fire and put it to the almonds, stir them 
together and strain it; season it with rose water 

z 2 and 
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andHSugar, let it boil fest till it is thick, and setvf 
it lip. . ■ 

To make Pistachio Cream* 

Peel your pistachios, beat them very fine, spid 

boil thtm in cream ; if it is not green enough, 

udd a little juice of spinach, thicken it with eggs, 

sweeten it to your palate, pour ft into basons, and 

, set it by till it is quite qold." ' 

Another JVay. 

Take half a pound of pistachio nuts, break 
them, . and take out the kernels ; beat them in a . 
mortar with a spoonful of brandy, put them into 
a tossing-pan, with a-piht of cream, and the yolks 
of two eggs beat very fine ; stir it gently over a - 
3I0W fire till it is thickj but do not let it boil ; 
then put it into a china soup-^plate; when it isk 
cold, stick some kernels, cut length-ways, all 
over it, dfixd send it to table, 

Another Way. 

Take two ounces of isinglass, boil it in a pint 
of water, with a little lemon peel, and a small 

, stick of cinnamon, till thoroughly dissolved; 

. strain it through a fine sieve into a stew-pan, 
.sweeten it with fine sugar, ^ put in a pint of 
cream; break half a pound of pistachio nuts, 
beat them fine in a mortar with a little cream, 
lub them through a sieve, put them into a stew- 
pan, boil it gently, then pour it into a bowlj and 
let it remain till half cold ; afterwards put it into 
what moulds you please, or deep cups; when 
quite cold, turn it ovit into a dish, and garnish 
•tp yoi^V fancy, ' , 
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To make Rhenish Cream* 

Cut two calves feet very small, put them into 
a saucepan, with two quarts of water, a stick of 
cinnamon, and a little lemon peel ; boil them 
gently till tbey are reduced to less than a quart, 
strajn it, and skim off the fat ; put it into a stew- ' 
pan, with a little leuion peel, two laurel leaves,^a 
few coriander seeds, and a little saffron ; sweeten 
it with fine sugar to your palate, and let it boil 
up ; beat the yolks of eiffht eggs very fine, take 
the" cream off the fire and stir in the eggs well; 
put it over the fire a moment, taking care that 
it does not boil ; . strain it through a sieve, put in 
^ gill of rlienish wine, stir it till it is half cold, 
then put it into moulds ; when it is cold, turn it 
c^t into a dish, and gamii^ as you fancy. 

Another TVay. 

Put over the fire a pint of rhenisli wine, a stick 
of cinnamon, and half a pound of sugar ; while 
this is boiling, take seven yolks and whites of 
eggs, beat them well together with a whisk, till 
your wine is half driven in tl\em, and your eggs 
to a syrup ; strike it very fast with the whisk till 
it comes to that t|iickn,ess that you may lift it 
on the point of a knife, b^t be surq not to let it 
curdle; add to it the juice of a lemon, arid 
orange flower water; pour it into your dish, gar- 
nish it with citron, sugar, or biscuit, and serve 
it up. 

To make cold Cream, 

, ■ \' ■ • 

- Take a pint of sack or rhenish 'wine, and a 
^pod deal of fine sugar; beatfineaquart of good 

cream, 
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cream, and a lemon cut round,' a little nutmeg 
and cinnamon, and a sprig of rosemary ; pour 
them all together, let 'them stand a .while, and 
beat them up with a rod till they rise; /take it off 
with a spoon as it rises, lay it.in a pot or glass, 
and then -serve it up. . - -i 

To make Codling Cream. • , 

Take twenty fair codlings, core them, beat 
them in a mortar with a pint of creamy strain it 
into a dish, put into it $ome crumbs of brown 
bread, with a Jittlesack, and dish it up. Goose- 
berry cream may be made in the same manner. 

To make Sweetmeat Cream. 

* • 

Take some good cream, and slice some pre- 
' served peaches, apricots, ,or plumbs into it; 
sweeten the cream with fine sugar, or with the 
syrup the fruit was preserved in ; mix all well to- 
gether, and put it into your bason. 

• To make Stone Cream, 

Take a pint and an half of thick cream, boil 
in it a blade of mace and a stick of cinnamon, 
with six spoonfuls of orange flower water ; sweeten 
it to your taste, and boil it till it is thick ,•' pour it 
out, and keep it stirring till almost cold ; then 
put in a small spoonful. of runnet, and put it in 
your cups or glasses; make it three or four hours 
• betbre you use it. 

. To make Clouted Cream. 

Take a great quantity of new milk from the 
cow, and scald it in a kettle on a charcoal 
fire ; when it is nearly ready to boil, take it off 

and 
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and stir' it a little;./ lade, it into, a milk-pan, arid^ 
l^t : it stand -at . least twenty-four hours ; divide 
the cream; with a knife> as it stands upori the paq, 
and takje. it; .off with a skimmer, that the thin 
milk may run away; then lay it jin a dfsh, one, 
piece upon another, till jour dish be as full as 
you please to have it; keep it twenty-four hours 
before you spread it ' I'V 

To make Blancf^d Cream. 

Take a quart of ^ the thickest cream. you can 
get, sweeten it with fine sugar and orange flower 
water; boil it, and beat the whites of twenty 
eggs with a little cold cream, take out the 
tieads, and when the cream iS near boiling, pour 
in your eggs, stirring it well till itxomes to a 
thick ciird,; then take it up, and pass it through' 
a hair sieve; beat it well till it is cold, and puft 
it in dishes. ' ■ 



.J 
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, To make a rich Almond or Steeple Cream. 

Put-half a pound of good hartshorn into five 
pints of mtej', which will make^k veiy- strong 
jelly; let it , boil away ne^r half; strain it off 
tln-ough a.jellyrbagi.Mve jceaxjy ,six flunpes of 
^monds -^bealjen to ^overy::iine powdgr,; :j^hieh 
inust be careflilly mixed lip with one spoonful of 
orange flower water, atxd'six.or eight sppqnful^ 
of very .thick cream-; then, take near ^^.\f^Q\\ 
cream as yoti have jelly* and put befth .into .a 
skillet, and strain in your" almonds, sweeten it to 
your taste with double refined sugar; set it over 
thctfire, and stir it constantly till it is, ready to 
boil ; take it oft^ and keep it stirring ttli jj; is near 

cold; 
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cold ; then put it into narrow-bottomed drink- 
ing-glasses, , in which let it stand a whole day; 
when you wish to turn it out, put your glasses 
into warm water for a minute/ and it will turn 
(Jut like a sugar loaf. 

To make Chocqlate Cream. 

Take a quart of cream, a pint of white wine, 
and a little juice of lemon ; sweeten it well, lay 
in a sprig of rosemary, grate some chocolate, 
and mix all together; stir it over the fire till it is 
thick^ and pour it into your cups. 

To malce Raspberry Cream. 

Take the whites of seven eggs, and seven 
spoonfuls of raspbei;iy mash ; which put into 
an earthen pan, and beat it well with a spoon, 
till it comes to a cream, or you think it looks 
white enough, then fill your glasses; this quan- 
tity will make about a dozen. 

AtwtherJVajf. 

Take a quart of very ripe raspberries, or rasp- 
berry jam, rub them through a hair sieve *to take 
out the see^s, mix it with a qifart of good cream, 
sweeten it to your taste with iine powder sugar, 
and put in a spoonful of rose water ; put it into a 
deep pan^ and with a chocolate mill raise a froth ; 
as the froth rises take it off, and put it on a sieve 
todra,in; ifyoithavenot a. ctjocolate mill, put 
it into a broad pan, and beat it with a whisk till 
the froth rises ; as it lis^s take it off, and lay it 
on a sieve as before ; when you have got as much 
froth as you want, put what cream remains into 
a deep china di^h or bowl, and -with a spoon put 

. your 
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your froth upon it as high as you can, and stick 
a light flour in the riiicklle, or pull the pips off' 

some ffowei's, aAd put' here and there over it. 

'i ■•-.-> li ■ ^ ■ 

V , : .. To make Coffee Cr£am. . ^., , 

Roast one ounce of coiFee, put it ,hot into ra 
pint and an half of boiling cream ; boil these to- 
gether a little; take it off/ put ih two dried giz- 
zards; coyer this close,, let it stand. one horn-, 
sweeten with double refined sugar; pass it two ^r 
three timti through a sifeve with a wooden spooii ; 
put it into a dish with a tin on the top, set the 
dish oh a gentle ^tove, put fire on the tin; wheh 
it has taken set ft by ; serve it cold. Tea cream 
is made ih the same manner. * 

To tnake parley Cream. ,, 

Boil a quantity of pearl-barley in milk and wa-. 
ter till it is tender;xthen strain the liquor from 
it,.pu|: your barley into a quart of cream, and let 
it bdii a little; then take the whites of five eggs, 
and thb yolks lof one, beaten whh a 'spoonful of 
•fine flour, and .two spoonfuls of orange flower 
water; take the Cream off the fire^ ' mix in the 
eggs hy degrees, and set it'Over the fire again to^ 
thicken ; sweetbA it to your taste, pour it into 
basons, and,, when cold, gerveitup. 

To 7nake Gooseberry Cream* 

-» . ■ , ■ "^ 

Take two quarts of gooseberries, put them into 

a saucepan,. Just coyer them with wat^r, scald 

them till they are tender, then rub them through 

• a sieve with a spoon to a quart of pulp; have six 

eggs weir beaten, make your pulp hot, and put 

, in one- ounce ©f fresTi butter; sweeten it to your 

a A taste, 
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,taste, stir in your eggs, j>ut it ov^r a gentle fire, 
till they, are thick, but you must take care they 
do np|: boil; thep stir in a^ill iff the juice of 
spinach, and when it is ahnost cold, stir in a 
spoonful of omnge flower water or sack ; poirr it 
into basons, and when cold serve* it up, 

i To make Lute Cream. 

^^Bo^l a quart of i^ew mill^ lyith a sticl^ of cin- 
namon, a U|t],e leinon- peel, c^ivi two or three lau- 
rej. leaves; sweeten it to your taste; strain it 
t^^rough a $ieve ii^to another stew-pan, beat up the 
yplks. of eight eggs, and the whites of two, with a^ 
little mijki very fine;; i^tiv.th^ eggs. ipto. the milk, 
put it over a slow fire, and stir it one way till it^ 
is thick;" pour it into a bowl, put two spoonfuls 
of rose or orange flower water into it, and Stir it 
till it 4s cold; thsn put it iii(f(iX glasses ox c^pd« 

•^ ' T6'7Mceirhipt Cream.' . ;• . .^ 

^ Takea.quartof ;creain>..jf\if ]t iptoa. bro^d pif^n,j 
witl^ ha^lf a pint <xi^ sack,.}lialf a. poup4 of fine 
powder .suga4\; beat up,thp/vlutes of fl^ur eggs 
to ^ Uigh.f^otli,. an^ put in, with sohij^ lemoa 
peel cut thipj yp^ n>ay;J>erf^meit, if you please, 
with a little mu^k or^^b^i^Tis tied in ^ ba^, and 
steeped in the cream; whip, it up well with a 
whisk, and, as the froth rises, put it into cups„ 
glasses, or small basons; or you may put it over 
fruit tarts. . . ' . 

To make Hartshorn Cream. 

< Take four ounces, of hartshorn shavings, and 
boil it in three pints of water. till it is reduced to 
lialf ai pint, , and run it; thrqugh a jelly-bag ; put 

to 



to ft a ^int oFcream and foiir bimcei'of sugar, ahd 
ju^ boil it up;; put it into cups or gldfee^, ahd 
let it i^tatid till It is cokl ; clip your cups or glastes 
iii \4cilding water, and turn them out into y6\ir 
disH.; stick sliced almcnds on tKem; it is gene- 
' rally eiten with Avhite wine and sugar. 

To make BlaHched Creafn. 

Seseon a quart of very thrck crieam with fine 
sugar atid orange flower water; boil it, and beat 
the whites of twenty ^^'g^ with a little cold 
cream \ stmin 5t, and when the cream is upoii 
the. boll,> pour in the ^^^^ stirring it well till it 
comes to a thick curd; then take it up,^ and 
strain, it agaiii through a hair sieve ; bejt it well 
with a ^0011 till it is cold, then put it intb a dish. 

, . To make Quince Cream'. 

Take as; much cream as you think you .will 
want, boil it with a little cinnamon and lemon 
peel; liiake it very sweet with sugar, straiii it ofl^ 
ahd. let it get xold ; put your -quinces into boil- 
ing water, boil them qtikk, ulxcovered, till they 
are tender; pare and beat'them very fine, rub 
them through a sieve, thien piit therfl into a mor- 
tar, arid iriix the cfeahi 'a^IIF li^^itli Xhttdi put it 

into sinall basous or'giasses, amfsefve it 'tip. 

'f • " • ■ • • . ' '1 »■ • 7 • ' *" 

I Xq niOfke Snow Cream, t . 

Take a larg*deep disk, strew the liottom with 
fine sugar beat to '^owd^r ; • fiK it; with strawber- 
ries; take some sprigs of rosemary, stick a large 
one in the middle, and several round about, to 
resemble a tree ; then take' a quart Of the thickest 
cream you can get, and the whites of eight or 
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ten egga; whisk it up for half anlipw^'.tilljojy^ 
have made the froth Very strong ; let it standiea 
minutes, then take off the froth, throw it oyer 
the tree, arid cover the dish well with it ; if it is 
done properly, it makes a grand pile in a dessert, 

' To make Ratq/ia Cream. 

Boil six laurel leaves ina quart of thick cream ; 
take them out, beat the yolks of five eggs with a- 
little cold cream,, and sugar to your taste; pour 
it into the cream, set it over the fire again and. 
keep it stirring, but do not let it boil; pour it 
into chitia dishes, and when cold it is fit for use* 

To make Currant: Crccim. " 

Bruise* currants that are thorough ripe in boiled 
crec^mj'put in beaten cinnamon, and sA^'^eeten it 
to your taste; then strain it through a fine sieve, 
and ser\'e it up. You may do raspberries ' or 
Strawberries the same way. It is best to sweeten 
the fruit before you put it to the cream, :. which 
should be almost cold before the .fruit is put to 
it, else it is liable to curdle. 

To make Cream of any presented Fruit . 

Take half a pound of the pulp of any preserved 
fruit, put it in a large pan, put to it the whites 
of two or three eggs beat together well for an 
hour, take it off with a spoon, and lay it heaped 
on the dish or glaass salver^ withother creato^'or 
put' it in the midd Urbason. ' Kai^berries will not 
do this way. .. . 

; . To make Citron Cream. 

Put a 'i|u^rt of cream into r^ stew-pau;, with one 

' ounce 
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T>ui}<^ ajp isiiiglasS) a stick of cinnamon, two lau-r 
rel .kayesj; ^d a little Icn^n peel;^ sweeten it tp 
yourtaifis ^vitJi.ftne^sUgar, boil it gently^ till the 
isinglass is dissolved, ftj^en strain it offj put it 
•into a deep, fhina dish^ or small basops; Cut 
some greeiT citron in \tfy iJiin small slices^ wash 
it in rose. water.-:i:6 raise the. green colour, and 
when your cream ii nearfy cold, put in the citron, 
so that it may fall into the middle, and be.CQ- 
vered with the ciream at top, but not fall to the 
bottdm ; when cold, serve it up to table. 

To make Burnt Cream, 

Take a pint of cream, boil it with sugar an(l a 
little lemon peel shi^d fine; beat the yolks of 
six and the whites of four eggs separately; when 
' your cream* is cooled, put in the eggs, with a 
spoonful of orange flpwer water, arid a spoonful of 
fine flour; set it over the fire, keep stirring it till 
it is thick, then put it iiito a dish; when it in 
cold, sift a quarter of a pound of sugar over it, 
hold a hot shovel oyer it, till it is very brown, 
imd looks like a glass plate put ov^r your cream. 

, \ Tq make Lemon ^eel Cream. 

Pare two lemons, squeeze to them the juice 
of one. large,? or two small onesi let it' stand 
some time, thea strain- the juice to a pint of 
cream; add the yolks of four eggs beaten: and 
^strained ; sweete:n it,i stir it over the fire tiH thick, 
*and, if agreeable, add a little brandy. 

I ^0 make Pompadour Cream. 

Take the whites ojF five eggs, and after beating 
them into a stroiig froth, put them into a tossing- 

pan, 
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|<fe, "^IK two ounces of sti^r^ and two' spdon^ 
fiib of -orange flower '^ater;ji^tif it gteBftly tkfee 
br ^out minutfes, pout it tiitt) a ^iiii^h, aiid iuiilted 
buttei- ot^r it; send it iii'hbt. ' ' '^ ^ : '' 
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• . .:To make Newcastk.CurdandCfbam: . , " 

' Tajce new milk, anid jpaifcit ini tfeerbasen « you 
intenid to go tp table; let it t&tand till ittuni* vt© 
curd^ ^wirichlmay be (foe or two days ^er;' eat 
it witii <^eam and sugat,* and it is Very fiile: if 
the. milk is good it will .be<two days turning.. . 

To make Ri^fimt Curd andVream. 

"Take new inilk ^aad 'sweeten ifc, grate in nut- 
meg and the yellow rind, of a lemon ; put in run- 
ntt enough to turn it to cul-ds, Which/ if cover- 
f^d, will be in about tWO;h*)urs; then^ if thewe i$ 
a quart, peur^ over it half a pint; of thick cream, 
and send it to tabli* ^' ^ , , ' 

To make Almond Butter with Milk. 

To a quart^' of a pound of blanched almcfiddsk 
well beat, put some new milk and rose water ; 
take a quart of thick creim, and the yolks of 

^ twelve t^"^ beat well with a littlfe of the cream,; 
put the rest of: the cream to^hein> then fe quarter 
of a pint of new milkto th€f almonds,. and sfrain 
it into thecteamso often that thKPe is noatrength 
ieft ;- strain a}l together' intd a skillet,' setitMW^r 
alekarcoal &e, and stir it till it Conies tb a ten- 
der curd; put it into a strainer, and hang it up 
till all the whey is run out ; then take six ounces 
of fine, sugar,^ well sifted, and a little rose water, 

'and beat all into butter with a spoon. ' 

. ' . i ^ ^ * . 1 ■.. 1., 

To 



J ,.; .. : tTo rf^aJcc Oroiii^c \ButUr. -^:- --,-♦ 

. ' <!J3ake the juice of liwelve ora;a;ge^ the jrolksof 
eigiiteen, ^gs, double ^ efineji sugac ^uffixiient ta 
sweeten it to your taste, but. not Very sweet; iset 
it over a slow fire, sticiinff it. all one way till it 
glows thick; put iii as' muth butter as the size of 
a w^Wl4'^nd a little artibgi'^ris; tm i€ fflhobth 
«?fti-^{ttin^; wJi^-ttMs :th?ck puf % ifrfo'li^e 
chA^ 4ish€s> "heffl^ 3ipt*iti watcir &st, that^itnifay. 

„ ir; ,. ,r. ■..'■■■ -.-^ ■•nry oiidv.'- ■ [(■'. .> ' •- 

V ...1 .; ^l^fu^ke Fdifry' 'Butter. 

-If^kc'the y6Iks cir t\^o-haitl eg^, Uzt^ctAiU 
a niatbl^'iftxortirwitti 2l;htge''sjick<tiflil of ora!qge 
^X^r wi^^tet", ai^vi two spborifvrls 6f ^ne sugar l^^at 
fp jjowcjfer; bfeait. all to a fine paste, '^i a like' 
<jtiantity of fresh btrtter just -taken vout dflflie 
churn, and force it-through a fine straiaei'^tffl bf 
little holes i^ifiQ a .pl4ey,r , :/ - v 
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&YM;ABUBS, BLANC-MANGE, PLUMu 

•••■.■'■■■ r ,. • • -'MEiRT,- &c. 
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^yiMntcrij^,^^^ ^^erkisiing Syllabub^.; - -^ ^ 

I'^tl^e-thr^e pjn^^^ of tlie thickest ^n'd'^tji^e^tesi 
creaiii Voll'.c^^ni^^^ of rhenish/ llalf ^ piii^ 

bf^ sacK^ three leriions^^riear a pound of double 
refined sugar, beat and sift your sugar, and put 
it to the- cream; gra*aoiF,tiie y^HcoirvCtnd lof three 
lemoiis^ put^ that in;^ a^td, sqi^e^^G th.^: ju^oc; of 

three- 
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three lemons- into your wme; put -that . to the 
cream, beat all togethei* with a wiisk just halfW 
hour, then take* it Up -all together with a spofcn, 
and fill your glasses. 



. ^. J • 
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. Another Wau. , 

,: Take a* quart of the thickest .cream ypvi can 
gei^' rmaJoe it y^ry sweet widi.^double. refined, pu- 
gar, 'fipdy /beatji ^gyg-t^ ,in the J^ello^ jindrof .^wo 
Itrge lemons; first ml your glasses one-thlxd full 
of sack, or any white wine swjeetened, a little 
juice of orange just tof.giv^ it a pleasant tartness, 
then. M^th a^ whisk be^t it up 'v^ell to a froth, take 
the froth,., and ^ith. a ;^>oon, pujtit iUfy^ui;: glasses 
as high as you- can fill them, keep ^t->vhisking 
up a^; long as it will, froth, ;and piat it, m the 
glasaf^; if your cream' is thin, beat up the yolk 
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Td make a Mock Syllabub. 

Take a pint of sack and a pint of red port, the 
juice of a large legion jmd. a Seville orange; 
grate in the yellow rind of one of the lemons, 
and a little nutmeg ; make it pretty sweet with 
fine alugar ; tiake two quarts of new milk'from the. 
cow, make it blood-^yarlp, put it in a jug with a 
spout, hold it high, and pour it in as if milked 
from the cow; ivhen it has s^ood ^ve: minutes, 
have ready a pint of good warm cream, and pour 
that all over in the sAme manner; it will be -best 
to eat directly, but very good two o^ threes hours 
after. . ' 



A 
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. : 7b make a Syllabub undtt theCmC^ 

Put a bottle of either red or white wine, ale or 

cyder^ 
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cyder, into a chiiia bowl, sweeten it with sugar, 
and grate in some nutmeg; thei\ hold it under 
the cow, and milk into 'it till it has a fine froth 
at the top ; strew over it a handful of currants, 
clean washed and picked, and plumped before 
the fire. You may make this syllabub at home, 
by having new milk made as warm as from the 
cow, and pouring it out of a t^ pot, or any other 
vessel with a spout, holding your hand very high. 

To make Lemon Syllabubs* 

Take a quarter of a pound of leaf sugar in one 
piece, and rub it on the rind of two lemons till 
you have got all the essence out of them, then 
put the sugar unto a pint of cream and a gill of 
mountain wine, squeeze in the juice of both the 
lemons, and let it stand for two hours ; then whip 
it with U whisk, or mill it with a chocolate mill, 
and as the froth rises take it off, and put it on a 
sieve to drain ; let it stand all night, then put the 
clear into the glasses^ and with a spoon put cm 
the firoth as high as you can. 

To make Blanc-mange wifji Isinglass. 

Put an ounce of picked isinglass to a pint of 
water ; put to it a . bit of cinnamon, and boil it 
till the isinglass is melted; put to it three quar- 
ters of a pint of cream, two ounces of isweet al- 
monds, and six bitter ones, /blanched and beaten, 
and a hit of lemon peel ; sweeten it, stir it over 
the fire, arid let it boil ; strain it, stir it 4:ill it is 
cool, squeeze in the juice of a knion, and put it 
into what moulds you please ; turn it out, gar- 
nish with currant jelly and jam, or marmalade, 

2 b quince^ 
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quinces, &c. If you choose to have your blanc- 
mange of a gieen colour, put in as much juice of 
spinach as will be necessary fo^- that purpose, and 
. a spoonful of brandy ; but it should not then re- 
tain the name of bluncTniange, (white food, ) but 
ve7'de'mange, (green food) : if you would have it- 
yellow, dissolve a little saffron in it;, you should 
then call it jaime-mange : or you may make it 
red, by putting, a bit of cochineal intp^ little 
brandy, let it stand half an hour, and strain it 
througlt a bit of cloth; it is then iiititled to the 
appellation of rouge-ynange. Always wet ;the 
mould before you |>ut in the blanc-mai^ge. It 
may be ornamented, when turned out, by stick- 
ing about it blanched almonds sliced, or citron, 
according to fancy. 

To make char Blanc-mdn^e, 

Take a quart of strong calf's foot jelly, skim 
off the fat, and strain it, beat the whites of four 
€ggs,'put it. into a jell3^-*bag, and run it through 
several times till it is clear; beat one ouncq of 
sweet almonds, aqd one of bitter, to a paste, with 
a spoonful of rose water squeezed through a cloth; 
mix it with the jelly, and three spoonfuls of very- 
good cream; set it over the fire again, and keep 
stirring it till it is almost boiling; pour it into a ' 
bowl,, and stir very often till it is almost cold ; 
then wet- your moulds and fill them. 

To niake Blanc-niange xmth a presented Orange. 

Fill your orange with blanc-inarige; and, when 

cold, stick in it long slips of citron, like leaves ; 

pour blanc-mange in the dish; when cold, s^t 

^ the 



the orknge m the middle; garnish with prfesei-ved 
or dried fruits: or you' may pour blanc-Hianga 
into a mould like a Turk s cap, lay rouniJ it jelly a 
littk brokeii ; put asprig of myrtle, or small jpre- 
>i5erve4 o^xiiige on thfe top, 

- ' -' VT(? make Almond Fkzmma^, 

Boil three ounces of hartshorn in two quarts 
of spring w^ter; let it simmer over the fire six or 
seven hoi^rs, till half t?ie water is consumed; or else 

{)ut it in^a jug, andset it in the oveii witn housd- 
lolicl bread; strain it through a sieve, and beat 
half a pound of almonds very fine, with a quan- 
tity of orange flower water ; when they are beat, 
riiix a little of your jelly with it, and some fine, 
sugar; strain it with the rest of the jelly, stirring 
it till it is a little moire than blood-warm ; then 
pour it into your basons or cups, and when you 
tis^:them irtick inalmonds cut smaU* 

To ntake Isinglass Flmimery: 

Put ^ix ounces of isinglass into a quart of new 
milk, sweeten it, set it over the fire, and* keep it 
stirring one way all the time, till it is jellied; 
pour it into your basons, and ^hen col<i turn it 
out; you may put in orange 'flower water if you 
phuse. ^ 

To make Oatmeal Flumviery. 

Take oatmeal, steep it in pure clean water till 
it turns sour; stir it every day, strain it, and put 
it in a kettle over the fire; keep stirring it with 
€1- stick one way all the time, till it is as thick as 
hasty-pudding ; then pour it into your b^onK, 
. 2 B S * acid 
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and when cold turn it out; you may- cat it with 
milk, ale, or wine, sweetened* 

To make aj)retty Sort ofFfummeh/f 

Put three large 'handfuls of oatipeal ground 
sm^U into two quarts of fair water, let it steep a 
day and night, then pour off the cle^r water, and 
put the same quantity of fresh water to it; strain 
it through a fine hair sieve, and boil it till.it is as 
thick as hasty-pudding ; stir it alt the while that: 
it may ||^ very smooth; whenyoi^ first strain it, 
before you set it oh the fire, put in one spoonful 
of sugar, and two of good pr^nge flower water; 
when it is boiled enough, pour it into sh^Jto\f 
dishes for use.' 

To make Hartshorn Flummery. 

Put half a pound of hartshorn shavings into 2| 
saucepan with three pints of water, boil it gently 
till reduced to a pint, strain it into a bason, an4 
set it by to cool; boil a pint of thick cream, apd 
let it get cold ; put the jelly on, and make it 
blood' warm ; put the cream to it, with a gill of 
white wine, two spoonfuls of orange flower. w^-r 
ter, sweeten it with fine sugar, and beat it till 
well mi^ed ; dip your moulds or cups in cold iva-? 
, ter, then p lit in the flummery; when it is cqUI, 
turn it out into a dish, and mix a little CFeam> 
white wine, and sugav together, and pour it into 
the dish; cut a few blanched almonds in long 
slips, and stick in th^ top of the flummery. 

Another Way, 

Put four ounces of hartshorn shaviiigs intp a 

saucepan with two quarts of spring waiter, let it 

: ' ^ simmer 
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flimmer over the fire till reduced to a pint ; or 
piit it into a' jug, and set it iii the oven* with 
Jbousbold bread; strain it through a sieve intp a, 
stew-pan, blanch and beat half a pound of sweet 
g^lmonds with a little orange flosver water, mix a 
little of your jelly in, and fine- sugar enough to 
sweeten it; strain it through a sieve to the other 
^lly, mix it well together, and when it is blood- 
warm put it into moulds or half-pint basons;, 
when it is cold, dip the moulds or basons in warm 
water, and put them into a dish ; "mix softie white 
wine and sugar together, and pour into the di$h;; 
you may sticH almonds in, if you please. _ 

y To make Welch Flummery, 

, Put a little isinglass to a quart of stiff harts-* 
horn jelly; add* to it a pint of cream, a little 
brandy, and some lemc^n. juice aiicj sugary boil 
thistiHiti^ thick, then s]f rain it; you may, if 
' you please, add three ounces of almonds, blanch- 
ed and beaten: about ten bitter ones. 

m 

Th make YelUm Flummery, 

Beat -and open two ouncesi of isinglass, put it 
Jnto a bowl, and over it a pint of boiling water ; - 
coyer it up till it is almost cold ; add a pint of 
white wine, the rind of one, and the juice of two 
Jpnions, the yolks of eight eggs, well beat, and 
sweetened to your taste ; then put it into a toss- 
in g-pan, and continue stirring it ; when it boils, 
strain it ; and, when almost cold, put it into 
moulds or cups. 

To make Solomon's Temple in Flummery. 

fiaving made a quart of stiff flummery, divide 

• • ■•'■ •' ' ■ ' it 
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it' into three parts ; make one part ;of -a jiretty*- 
thick Cfvloiir^ with ^ little cochineal fertifeed fmej 
and steeped in French brandy; scrape olie ounce 
of chocolate very fine, disi^tolve it in a little 
strorrg coflee, and mix it with aiidther pail or 
your flummery to make it a light stone coloiir; 
the. last part must be white: then wet your tem^ 
pJe mouldy and fix it hi a pot t6 stand even; fitt 
the top of the temple with red flummeiyvfor th©, 
steps^ and the foftr points with white; then fijl if 
up with (Aocokta flummery ; let it stand tiU thff 
next day, loosen it round' with a pin, and sh^k«r 
it loose very gently, but do .not dip yoiui* mould; 
in warm \<^atex, as it^wi.Utake oft' thG> gloss, and 
spoil the .colour ; " when 3^ou turn it out, stic]^ a 
smo^ll sprig, or flower, stalky dowi^ from tli6 top. 
of every point, which will strength en, ihem, and' 
Ttiake them loj:)k.pretfji;"rav i-oiind ,it rcicj^ candy 
s^'cttineats. '• It is pi'opei" ioir a; jCOjrii(fr disfi^' for V 
Krsfb table. ', '^' '. ' **-^ ^ ...::> . 
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Take a quart of creatn, and half . art ounce of 
isinglai^s beat fine, and stif thein together; let it* 
boil softly over a slow fire a quarter ofr an hour, . 
stirring it all the. time; then take it* oft* the fire, 
sweeten it to yoip* palate, and put to it a spppii-f 
fill of rose and Qrange flqwer water; strain it, 
pour it into glas.ses or basciUs, and w'heh' cold' 
torn it out and luy round it; b^kcd pears. 
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ORi^AMENrS FQR GRAND ENTER. 

TAINMENTS. 



To maki Sugar- of Rd^Sy in Figures^' 

'.' . Clip off 'the white train the red bud, and, dry 
it in the.siin; to ohieounc^ of which, finely pow- 
dered, take one pound of loaf sugar; wet the 
sugar in rose water, (but if in season, the juiee 
of roses) boil it to a candy height, put in the^ 
powder of roses, and the juice of a lenaon; mince- 
all well together, put it on a pie plate, and cut 
it into lozenges, or make it into any figures you 
-' please, as, men, women, or bii'ds; and if you 
want d'naments in your dessert, you may gild 
or colour them, as in the wormwood ckkes. 

To 7mlie a grand Trifie. 

Take a very large deep china dish, first make 
some calves-foot jelly, with which fill the dish 
about half the depth ; when it begins to jelly, 
have ready some Naples biscuits, macaroons-, and 
the little cakes called matrimony ; break an tqual 
quantity of , these in pieces, and stick them in 
the Jelly before it be stiff, all over very thick; 
pour over > that a quart of thick sweet cream, 
then lay all round, currant jelly, raspberry jam,, 
and some calves-foot jelly, all cut in little pieces, 
with which garnish your dish^ thick all round, 
intermixing them, and lay on them macaroons 
and, the little cakes, being first dipped in sack; 
then take two quarts of the thickest cream you 
can get, sweeten it with double refined sugar, 
grate into it the rind of three large lemons, and 

beat 
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beat it up with a whisk; take off the froth as it 
rises, and lay it in your dish as high as you can 
possibly raise it. 

To make Calves-foot Jelly for the ubope Disk. 

Take four calves feet, set them on the iSrfe in 
a saucepan, or pot, that will hold two gallons of 
water; and let them boil till they come to pieces, 
or two paits wasted, or till the jelly, by taking a , . 
little oUt, be as stiff as glue ; stiain it through 
a sieve, when cold t^ke off the fat at top ; then 
take two quarts of this jelly, one quart of moun- 
tain wine, the juice of six large lemons, half a 
pound of double refined sugar,* and the whites of 
six eggs, beat to a froth ; mix all together, l^t it 
boil, and run it through a jelly-bag into a bowl, 
on a good quantity of lemon peel ; throw what 
quantity you want into your dish, and pour the 
rest into another dish, so that you may cut it 
out when cold to garnish your trifle with. 

To make a Floating Island. 

Take a quart of very thick cream, sweeten it 
with fine sugar, grate in the peel of two lemons, 
and half a pint of sweet white wine; whisk it 
'. well, till you have raised all the froth you can, 
pour a pint or quart of thick creatn into a china 
dish, according to its depth; take two French 
rolls, slice theiii .thin, and lay them over the 
ci'eam as light as you can ; then a layer of fine 
calves-foQt or hartshorn jelly ; roll them over the 
currant jelly, then put the French, rolls, arid 
whip up your cream, lay it on as high as you 
can, and what remains pour into the bottom of 

the 
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the dish; garnish the rim of your dish with dif- 
ferent sorta of sweetmeats, jellies, and ratafia 
cakes ; this looks very ornamental in the middle 
of the table. 

To make a Hedge Hog. 

Blanch two ppunds of almonds, beat tl^em 
well in a mortar, with a little canary and orange 
flower water, to keep them from oiling ; make' 
them into stiff paste, aji4 beat in the yolks of . 
twelve egffs, leave out five of the whites, put to 
it a pint of cream, sweetened with sugar; put in 
half a pound of sweet butter melted, set it on a . 
furnace or slow fire, and keep it constantly stir- 
ring till it is stiff enough to be made into the 
form of an hedge-hog; then stick it full of 
blanched almonds, slit and stiick up like the 
bristles of an hedge-hog ; put it into a dish ; 
add a pint of cream, and the yolks of four eggs . 
beat up ; ^ sweeten with sugar to your palate ; stir 
them together dyer a slow fire till it is quite hot; 
then pour it round the hedge-hog in a dish, and 
let it stand . till it is cold, and serve it up : or a 
fich calves-foot jelly made clear and good, poured 
into the dish , round the hedge-hog : when it is 
cold, it looks pretty,' and makes a neat dish : or 
it looks handsome in the middle of a table for 
supper, - * 

To make a floating Island of Apples. , 

Bake or scald eight or nine large apples ; ^when 
cold, pare them, and pulp them through a sieve; 
beat this up with fine sugar; put to it the whites 
oi four 'py five eggs that have been beaten, with 

2g * a little 
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a little rose %vater ; mix it a little at a j:iiBe, and 
beat it till it is light; heap it on a rick cold cus* 
tard, or on jelly. 

To make a floating Inland of Chocolate, 

Take the whites of two eggs, and mix them 
up with two ounces of chocolate scraped; pile it 
on a thin custard or jelly. 

To malce a dessert Island. 

Form a lump of paste into a rock three inches 
hroad at the top, colour it, arid set it ni the mid- 
dle of a deep china dish; set a cast figure on it,' 
wjth a cpoMU on its head, and a knot of rock 
candy at its feet; then make a roll of paste an 
inch thick, andvstick it on the inner edge of the 
dish, two parts round ; cut' eight pieces of eringo 
roots, about three inches long, and fix them up-r 
right to tiie toll of paste on the edge ; make gra- 
vel walks of shot comfits rqund the dish, and set 
small figures in th^m ; roll out sortie paste, and 
cut it open like Chinese rails; bake it, and fix it 
on either side of the giavel walks with gum, and 
form an entrance where the Chinese rails are, 
witli. two pieces of ering6 root for pillar's. 

'To maJce artificial Fnuit, . 

First take care, at a proper time of the year, 
to save the stalks of the fruit with the stones to 
them; then get some neat tins made in .the 
ghape of the rruit you intend to make, leaving a 
hole at the top to put in the stone and stalk, so 
contrived as to opeii in the middle to ^ take out 
the fmit ; you must also have a frame of wood 
to fv^ tbem in ; in making the tins:, care must 

. ' be 
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be.tSLk-cn to have theni extremely smooth in the 
ihside, lest by their roughness they maik the 
fruit ; as also that they aie made of exact shapd 
to what they represent, for a defect in either 
Will give defoi'mity to the artificial fruit; then/ 
take tWo cow heels and a calf s foot, and boil 
^hem in a gallon of soft Water to rags ; when you 
have a full quart qjP j^Hy? strain it through a 
sieve, put it in a saucepan, sweeten it, put in 
some lemon peel, with perfume, and colour it to 
the fruit you intend to imitate ; stir all together, 
give it a boil, and fill your tins ; put in your 
atones and the 'stalks just as the fruit grows ; 
when the jelly is ijuite cold, open your tins for 
the bloom, and caiefully dust powder blue. 

To make Moonshine. 

' Take the shapes of a half moon and five or se- 
ven stars; wet them, and fill them with flum- 
mery ; let. them stand till they are cold, then 
turn them into a deep china dish, and pour le- 
ttion cream round them, made thus : take a pint of 
spring water, put it to- the juice of three lemoijts, 
and the yellow rind of one lemon, the whites of 
five eggs. Well beaten, and four ounces of loaf 
su^ar; then set it over a slow fire, and stir one 
way till it looks white and thick ; if you let it 
boilit will curdle; then strain it througli a hair 
sieve, and let it stand till it is cold ; beat the 
yolks of fivd eggs,' mix them with your whites, 
set them over the fire, and keep stirring it till 
it is almost ready to boil, th(fn pour it into a 
t>ason ; when it is cold, pour it among the moon 
. and stars ; gai'nish with flowers- It is a proper 
' ' ^ a c 3 aish 
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dish for a second course, either for dinue'r or, 
supper. •. 

To mahe^a Fish Potjd. 

Fill your large fish moulds arid six small onesb^ 
with flummery; take a china bowl, and put in 
half a pint of stiff clear calves-foot jelly ; let it 
stand till cold, and lay two of the small fishes xyit 
the jelly, the right side down ; put in half a pint 
more jelly, let it stand till cold, and lay in the 
four small ' fishes across one another, that, when 
you turn the bowl upside do\vTi, the heads and 
tails may be seen ; theii almost fill your bowl 
with jelly, and let it stand till cold ; lay in the 
jelly four large fishes, fill the bason full with 
jelly, and let it stand till the next day ; when 
you want to use it, set your bowl to the brim in 
hot water for one niinute ; take carc^ that you' do 
. not let the water go into the bason ; lay you^: 
plate on the top of the bason, and turn it upside 
down; if you want it for the middle, tiuri it 
upon a salver ; be sure you make your jelly very 
stifl and clear. - 



DRAGEES. 

To make French Dragees. 

Take any quantity of almonds, put^em a shprt 
time in the oven to dry ; then put them in the tos- 
»ing-pan over a small fire, and keep stirring them 
till they aie warm; take a quarter of ^ pound 

of 
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bfgutn-arabic, which dissicrfve ontheiii:e with a 
little water; when the gum is dissolved, add to 
it a little clarified sugar, and boil them together 
a short time; then put some of that mixture in 
the tossing'-pan with, your almonds, keep stirring, 
till the almonds are dry; when dry, add a little 
gum to them, and do the same till they ar^ dry 
again,, a^d continue sO) doing till you have used 
all your gum ; then add as much clarified sugar 
as will cover the almohds, jand boil it a little ; 
stir your almonds till you see they are well co- 
vered ; you must take care to stir them continu-? 
ally, and to kee|) always an equal fire under you? 
tossing-pan ; when you see the ^Irnonds are well 
covered, take a little claiified sugar light, that 
is, where there is more water than sugar, <limi- 
n^ish your fire, and give your almonds threq ox 
four washes over with the siigar ii^ movipg them, 
to make them slip, to and fro in the pan; you 
may even sleek them in the pan with ypur hand • 
till they begin to be dry ; then continue to sleek 
' them with the pah ; and take them off and set 
them in the stove to dry. ; 

To make Corian,^er Dras^ees. 

Take any quantity of coriander seeds, put them 
in the tossitig-pan over the fire, and let them' 
warm ; when they are warm, throw in dbout half 
a glass of vinegar, stir* them well till they are 
dry ; have clarfeed sugar, which boil in another 
pan, and proceed as directed for the almonds, till 
you see the corianders are covered to the size you 
want to have them ; when that is done, take th^ 
corian4^rs out from the pan, wash, them well^^ 

and 
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. and put thenv in again, and stif thetn well till 
they aref all wann, then have clarilfied sugar, 
■which b6il to the fii^it degree; when this is done,. 
ptit it in an instrument of copper, made on pur- 
pose for the operation^* afld^^t tbe bottom of* 
which there is a little hole, haijg it up by a pack- 
threajd string, that the sugar may fall from about 
a yard height into the pan where the icorianders 
are ; while the sugar falls into your pan keep stir-^ 
ting well your corianders,. till you see they are 
well pearled over or rough and grainy; when- 
they are sufficiently so, take them out aiid place 
them in the. stove to finish drying. 

To mkke Cifinamon Drag^es. 

.' Take any quantity of cinnamon, put it to soak 
in water for one day, th^n take it out and cut it 
"length-ways into small fine pieces; put it ini 
your pan and just heat it over a.gentle fire, then 
take clarified sugar, which must be ^varm, and 
put a little of it in your pan ,*" then stir it. about 
with your hands, that those bits should feot stick 
to each other till it is dry ; give your cinnamoii 
thus twoor three Jbodies by keeping stirring with 
your hands tifl it is pretty wdl covered ; after- 
wards continue to add sugar to it occasionklly 
till yoii have brought it to the size you would^ 
h^ve it ; then proceed for the rest as directed for 
the coriander, till it has done pearling, when you 
may put it in tlve stove to finish diying. 

* 

• • To make/Cardamum Drag^es. 

Take any quantity of cardamums, put them in 
the oven to dry ; whep they are well dried, take 

them 
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them off the fire, and pick all< the seeds out of 
them ; clean them well, .and |mrt all the grains^ 
for they frequently stick togetiier ; when the seed 
is -well cleaned, put it in the preserying^pan ; and, 
exceptthe gum, which you will not have occasion 
to make juse of, proceed as before directed for the. 
almonds* ^ 

7b make Carcmay Seed Dragees. 

Take any quantity of caraway, put it in the 
preserving pan, and when it is quite warm put 
an clarified sugar a little at a ti,pie, stirring it oc- 
casionally till it is of. what. size. or bigness you 
wish to have it ; then proceed as directed for the 
almonds, .with respect to the. managing of them' 

* from that, time to the putting of them in the 
stove to dry. . , , . ! 

'To make Vioiet Dragees. - 

Take one ounce df gum-dragon, which set to 
$oak in -half a pint of water, for twenty-four 
hours ; then pass it through a cloth, and put it 
in the mortar ; first pound it alone to make it 
whiten^ then add to it some powdered sugar, 
and continue to pound it in, adding sugar at in- 
' tervals, till your paste rises very high, and^ticlcs 
to your powder; then take it off and put it in a 

• bowl,, cut a bit of it, and fill it with pov/dered 
sugar till you can handle* it without its sticking 
to your fingers; then add to it violet powder, anct 
take a bit with your fingers, which roll and dress 
of the size of half a corn of ricej put the other 
in a pot to keep it moist, and that which you, 

.worjced, ^dhected, place in the, stove to dry, 
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, keep it stirring for fear they rfiould stick one to 
^nbther^ but the fire it¥ust fee very gentle ; when 
they are well dried, ptit-th6m in the pres^erving 
pan 0;ver a slow fire^ ahdt When warm put some 
elarilieil «ugar in t^e preserving pan with a 
spoon, and ,stir 'them dc^iitini^ally till they are diy, 
then add another spoonful of sugar, dry ita^gainy 
and repeat, it till youidiagees are brought to the 
^ize tl]at you wish to have them; and proceed as 
iiirec ted ibr. th^ almonds. 

To make Coffee Dr<i gees: 

Take paste, made in the same way as for the 
last di;ageeSj or which you have remaining, fill it 
with powdered sugar,' 'take some ground coffee 
knd mix with' it; then with' your fingers roll 
some bits of it to the size of coffee beans, put 
tliem in the stove to dry; and when dry, give 
tl^?m the sugar as djrectecl for the violet, dragfes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

* ' • ■ i 

' ' To make Orarig^ Ri^igs and Faggots. 

Pareyoui- oranges as thin and .as .narrow as . 
you can ;' put the parijigs into water whilst you. 
prepare the rings, which is done by cutting the 
oranges, .'sip pared, into as many rings as you 
pleai^e; then cut out the^ meat from the insrde, 
and put the rings and faggots into boiling wa- 
ter; boil tlieni till tliey ui-e tender, then put then^ 

. . into 
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' into as much clarified as will cover them ; set 
them by till next day, boil them all together, 
and set them by till the day after; tljen drain 
the syrup and boil it till it is very smooth, return 
your oranges into, it, and give all a boil; the 
next day boil f he syrup till it rises almost up to 
^e top of ydiir pan ; then return your oranges 
into it, give them a boil, and put them by in a 
pot to be candied, as hereafter mentionec}, when- 
ever you shall have occasion* 

To 7?iake a Zest of China Ot^anges. 

Pare off the, outward rind of the oranges very, 
thin, and strew it only with fine powder sugar, 
as much as their own moisture will take, and dry 
thfen) in a hot stove. 

To candy Orange, Lemony and Cit7vn. 

Drain what quantity you wish to candy clean 
from the syrup, wash it in lukewarm water, and 
* lay it on a sieve to drain ; then take as much cla- 
rified sugar as you think will cover what you 
will candy; boil it till it blows very strong, then 
put in your rings, and boil them till it blows 
again ; take it from the fire, let it cool a little, 
and, with the back of a spoon, rub the sugar 
against the inside of your pan, till you see the 
sugar becomes whit^; then, with a fork, take 
out the rings one by one, and lay them on a 
wire grate to drain; then put in your faggots, 
and boil them as before directetl ; rub the sugar, 
and take them up in bunches, having somebody 
to cut them with a pair of scissars to what size 
jou please, laying them on- your wire to drain. 

2 D Note. 
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'Note. — ^Thus you may caftdy all sorts ^f 
oranges, lemon peels, or chips; kmon 
r^ngs and faggots are done the same way, 
with this distinction only, that the le^- 
mons ought to be pared twice over, th^t 
the ring may be the whitbr ; so you wiU 
have two sort of faggots ; but you must 
be careful to, keep the outward rind from 
the other, atherwise they will discolour 
them. - 

To make fine Citron of green Mdom. 

Cut them all length-ways into quarters ; scrape 
out the seeds and inside, and preserve and pandy 
the sq.me as above, only with this difference, boU 
them three times up in the syrup. 

Note.-^ OM must look over this fruit kept 
in syrup, and if you perceive any froth 
on them, give them a boil; an^ if l;hey 
should become v^ry frothy and sour, yon 
must first boil th^ 3yrup, and then ^ 
together. 

To make Pippin Knots, 

Take your pippins and weigh them, then put 
them into your preserving pan ; to every pound 
put fbur ounces of sugar, ai^d as much water as 
will scarce cover theln ; boil them to a pulp, and| 
pulp them through a sieve; then, to every poun4, 
of tlie apples weighed, take one pound or sugar 
clarified ; boil it till it almost cracks, put in the 
|)aste, and mix it well over a slow fire ; take it pflf 
and pour it on flat pewter plates, or-the bottoms 
of dis^ics, to the thickness of two crown?, and 
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set them in the stove for three or four hours ; 
then cut it into natrow slips, and turn it up into 
knots of what shape or size you please ; put them 
into the stove to dry^ dusting tfeem a little ; turn 
them, and dry them on the other side, and, when 
thorough dry, put them into your box. 

^ote.r—Yoix may make them red, by add- 
ing Of little cochineal ; or green, by put- 
ting a little of the following colour- 

To prepare ^ green Colour. 

l!'ake'jgum-bouge one quarter of an ounce, of 
indicQ and blue the same quantity ; beat them 
very fine in a brass mortar, and mix with it a 

spoonful of water; so you will have a fine green. 

* . - • ■ ' 

To rock cdftdy Violets. 

I*ifck the leaves off the violets, then boil some 
of the finest sugar till it blows very strong, which 
poyr into your candying-pan, being made of tin 
m tne fonn,of a jdripping-pan, about three inches 
deep; then strew the Teayes of the flowers as 
thick on the top as yoii can, and put it into a 
' hot stove for eight or ten days; when yoii see it 
is hard candied, bre^ a hole in one comer of it, 
and drain all the syrup that will run from it, 
break it out, and lay It on heaps in plates to dry 
in the stove. 

7J> candy Vwlet^ whole. 

Take the double violets, and pick off the green 
stalks; then boil some sugar till it blows very 
Strong, throw in the violets, and boil it till it 
blows again ; ^ rub the sugar agaiiist di6 sides of 

S D S the 
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tlie pan with a sppon till white ; then stir aH. till 
the sugar leaves them, and sift ^and dry them. 
Jonquils are done the same way. ; 

To candy Figs. . 

Take figs when they axe ripe, weigh them, and 
to every pound of figs add a pound of loaf sugar, 
wetted so as to make a syrup; put the figs in 
when the syrup is made, that is, melted ; let it 
not be too hot when you put tliem in; boil them 
gently till they are tender, and. put them up in 
pots : if they are kept too long candied they lose 
their beauty; but when you are desirous to use 
them, and you take any out of the pots, you 
must take care to add as riiuch sugar, boiled to 
a candy height, as will cm- er those remaining in 
the pots ; but before you put the figs into the 
•sug^r, they must be washed in warm w^ter, and 
dried with a cloth; let not your syrup be boiled 
above a syrup candy height; let the figs lie a day 
or two, then take tnem up, and lay them lipoii 
glasses to dxy ; they will candy with lying one 
iiour in the syrup, but it is better that they lie 



longer. 



To majce March Pans. 



Blanch and beat a pound of almonds with rose 
^r orange flower water, and,- when they are well, 
beaten, put in half a pound of double refined su- 
gar beat and scored ; Work it to a paste, spread 
some on wafers, and diy it in the oven ; when it 
is cold, have ready the white of an egg beaten, 
with rose water and double refined sugar;* let it 
be as thick as butter, and draw your jnarch pan 

through 



^rougfii|i :^l|4.p^i$ j» jimnyeni^it will ice in 
a little thift^ and keep /or u^e. . If you wish to 
have your/ m^qh pa«f large, cut it, when it is 
rolled put; rby ' a gutter plate^ and edge < it about 
like a tart; wafer the bottom, and see as afore- 
said when the ice i$ rising; you may colour, gild, 
or strew them with comfits, and ^ form them iu 
what shape you please. ' 

Mfs, Smith's TVay to candy Cherries. . ; - 

Take cherries before they are ripe, : stone them,' 
and pour clarified sugar boiled upon theuK. . 






To candy Apricots^ Fears^ Plumbs, S^c:.il a 

Cut your fruit in, half,/ vpijt' sugar, upion them, 
bake them.in^ a gentiq Qv^en close stopped ^iq);'4et 
them stand h^jli* an hpur,^ aj^d lay them, .joi^e^by 
one, on g^l^ plates to dry. 
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To^ make Jm^ Leicestef s ^Spanish Pap.^ 

Take a quatt of cream, boil it with mace, then 
tiake' half a pound of rice, sifted and beat as fee 
asjfloiuT, boil it with the cream to the thickness 
of a jelly ; sweeten it with sugar, and turn it into 
a shallow dish;, when cpldj slice it, and you miy * 
eat it like flummery,^ with cold cream. 

/. To candy any Sort of Pi(mers. > 

Pick your flowers fi:om the w^hite parjt, an4 
boil as much double refined sugar to candy high 
as you thiiik will rpceiye t^he flowers you do ; then 
put in the flowers ahjd §|:Ir them about, till you 
perceive the'sngar, t.O',,qaudy about them; take 

■ "^ . - them 




them o^ the fiiie, atid'lteej) th^^irPinii till *B^y 
are cold h\ the pan ybu 'cHi^dkd Ihefniii; ttleii 
sift thfe loose duga^ iVom • thefli,^ aftd ; kee^ them 
dry m- 'b03i#& ;• <)t yoii may ciridy' 4;he flowei'^ 
whole, jiisl fits y(>tt think best 

. To candif Orange Tlmcen. 

Take half a pound of double' refinpd sugar 
finely beaten, wet it with OKange flower . water^ 
and boil it candy hi^hj then throw in a handful 
qf orange flowers, keep .it stirring, -but not let it 
boil ; and wheit the suffar candies about iliem. 
take it oft the fire, drop it on a plate, and set it 
by till it is cold.' . r v : . 

-.: Zb mesheSitgMr tf Ra$jAerH6s* ^^ 

' -Take'wint quititrty of fiiie sugar ydii '^lea^e, 
^ell-BteteA^^attl S€ertd;"put i¥ into k bfeteoii, ^set 
it over hot coals, and hai^^'thti juice ^f faipbei*^- 
ries infused in a pot of water, as you do your 
common .t£^es; th'feii-throje a HWe sugir among 
tbc juior, but not tlijo hiuch, jthatit-jaaaynOtdis- 
flrfvethc sugar, but dry witir Jfc'presientlyr;! telf it 
dry to a caiidy h^i^ht, and i|;iriil ke^p^idilthe 
year. ^ ■"■':.■. '■/.■-- 

Squeeze the juice of two Seville oranges- and 
one lemon into a chtDa bason tliat Jiolds about a 
quart, sweeten tliis juice with the syrup of double 
tefltiad. sugar,, put to it two; i^onfiils (if orange 

ilo^er water, and strain it through Slftnesieve; 

boll jn laiw pint of cream, with srome'of the 
Ofaligepe^Tcut thih> when it ispfetfycool, pout 
it ifiw a basofi of juice tfirX>uglm flfflkilei, which. 

must 
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must be held as high a#iyou q^ok from the bason ; 
let it stand a, day before you use it; when it goes 
to table, stick slips of candied orange, lemon, and 
citron peel on the top. 

To make a lVJdm<aham. , 

Take a pint of sack and i half a pound of Na-^ 
ples> biscuits, put them iu a deep dish or bowl, 
and let them stand ten minutes ; take a quart of 
cream, whisk it well, pour it over the wine and 
biscuit, and send it to table directly ; it must be 
made just ^ you are going to use it: you must 
mind to put in as nxuch biscuit as will soak up 
the wine, and no more. 

To make Quadrille Cardg^ 

Take six square tins the size of a card, fill 
them with very stiff flummery? when you turn 
them out, have ready a little cochineal dissolved 
in brandy, strain it through a muslin rag, then 
take a camel's hair pencil, and make hearts and 
iji^mouds; for spades and clubs, take a little 
chocolate, with a little sweet oil upon a marble, 
rub it till it is fine and bright; if you chuse the 
suit to be in hearts, you must place the ace of 
spades first, then the seven of hearts, the ace of 
clubs, the ace of hearts, and thCstwo and three' 
of hearts ; if in diamonds, the same as hearts ; 
but if you chuse the suit in blaclc, then place the 
ace of spades, the two of spades^ the ace of clubs/ 
and the three, four, and five of spades; do th« 
same in clubs > observe that the two black aces 
^re always tramps in any suit ; pour a little Lis- 
bon wine iuto the dish, and sena it up. 

To 
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To make a DisTi of^nmv. 

Put in cold water twelve large apples, set them 
on a slow fire, and when soft put them on a hair 
sieve, skin them, and put the pulp in a bajson; 
beat the whites of twelve eggs into^ froth; sift 
half a pound of double refinfed sugar, and sti:ew 
it in the.eggs; beat the pulp of your apples to a 
strong froth, and beat them all together till tbejr 
are like a stiff snow; then lay it on a china dish, 
heaped as high as you can, and set round green 
knots of paste, in imitation of Chinese rails, stick 
^ sprig of myrtle, in the dish, and seireuitup. 

To make Raspberry FooL 

Bruise a pint .and an" half of raspberries, put 
them through a sieve' pound half a pound of nne 
sugar, and sweeten them; boil a spoonful of* 
orange flower water two or three- minutes ; take a 
pint and an half of (;rream and boil it; stir it till 
cold, and when the pulp is cbld, stir them both 
together till they are well mixed, then put them 
in cups or glasses. Gooseberry fool may be 
made in the same manner, only using inilk in- 
stead of cream, and putting in three yolks of 
eggs to a quart of milk ; k^ep stirring it whilst 
boiling, and till it is cold: the quantity of goose-* 
berries must be one quart* 
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i To itiake Syrup of Roses: 

Take a gallon of soft w^ter, put it into ail 
eaithen pan, and thro^v in ats many rose leaves 
as will soak it up; cover thein close, set them 
on a slow fire, and when they begin, to simmer 
ttake thejn ^fF a^d Jet them &ta,nd till next day ; 
strain .theip^ ^t the liquor on the fire, and wlien^ 
It boiU put in ap maay roje buds as W)ill so^k it 
,up; let itd^ai^ till th^ next day, and strain it 
tOff 9g^W 1 Mp^^ jthis, day after day, till there is 
not above §,pipt and a half of water left ; put 
this into a long pippin proper to make your sy- 
rup in; set it on tne. fire, when it boils put in a 
poytid aifid an half .of ^ugar, scum it, let it Boiii 
and \^iieh it is^cold bottle and ]$:e€p it for use* ; 

^Infusethreej^oufads of damask rose leaves m 
agfiHoti of wa:ini water iii 4 w^U /glazcfd earthen 
pot, with ia narrow tnouth;'for eight hours, -which 
stop so c)g^ .#iat -no|ie ,^f tlje virtue may ex- 
Jba^ ;, jvhen tliey l^ave infused sp )o;ag, ^eatthe 

; water.,9g^in, ?i(juee;pe titejpni out, and put in thi:ee 
pounds more . of rose, leaves^ to infuse ' fqr eight 
hours, press them out very hard ; then to every 
quart of this infiisiptf add fouf pounds of fine 
Sugar, .and boil jt to ;a syrup; wh^W it js «^old^ 

- rbQttleit ^ind.CQrk them tight 
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7b make Syrup -of Coltsfoot. 

Take of coltsfoot six ounces, maiden hair two 
ounces, hysSop one ounce, liquorice-root one 
ounce; boil them ii\ t^V^o quarts of spring water 
till one fourth is consumed ; then strain it, and 
put to the liquor two pounds of fine powder su- 
gar ; clarify it with the whites of eggs, and boil 
it till it is nearly as thick as honey. 

To make balsamic Syrup of Tola. \ 

Take six drachms of the balsain of tolu, and 
boil it in twenty ounces of spring water till it 
is half consumed, taking cai'C not to scuat 
it ; then add twenty ounces of the best re- 
fined sugar, make it to a ,syrup without further 
boiling, and when it is cold strain it off. 

Another^ TVay. ^ 

Boil half an ounce of peail barley ii> three se- 
veral waters, strain off the list water, and when 
it is settled, take three ounces of it and two 
ounces of tolu ; let it simm^ till almost a pint 
is wasted, and put in two ppunds and an half of 
sugar, boiling it gently to a syrup of what tliick- 
» ness you please, and when almost cold strain it. 

To make Syrup of Mulberries* 

Take the clear juice of mulbttrfes, to feach 
quart of juice put one pound of white sugar/ and 
make it into a syrup Over a slow tire. 

To make Syrup of Poppies. • 

Take two pounds of corn-J)oppy flowers, and 
four pounds of warm spring water; let them 
atand to infuse tweuty-foiu* hours, then strain 

them. 
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them, ami -add fresh flowery to the water, letting 
the water be wami when yq]i put th^jm in ; let 
tliem stand close covered till; next day», strain it- 
ofr, an4 with' an equal quantity o^ sugar boil it 
to a syrup. ' / , 

To make ''Syrup of Fiokts. 

Take one pound of fresh pickled^ violets, boil 
five half pints of soft water, and pour it bvei* the 
violets ; let it stand close covered in a well 
glazed ^aithen vessel for twenty-four hours, and 
dissolve in it tMdce its own weisjht of white su- 
gar, so as to mak^ a syrup without boilitig.' 

Anotfier fVay. 

Pick the viofets from the-greens, and sift them 
, clean ; then to every four ounces of violetjs add 
* half a pint of water and bne pound jof coarse su- 
gar; first take the water and put info it half the 
sugar; set* it.over the fire, clarify and scum it 
well J beat your violets well in a mortar, and in- 
fuse them in the clarified syrup for some time, 
minding thie syrup is not- too hot^when you put 
in the violets j .wheq thty have infused a wj^ile 
strain them, and preserve spmejofth? juice ii^ 
another - vessel, and ;let it st^nd by ; put iri the 
rest of the stigar, set it again on the pre^ scun> 
it. and keep it atirring ; when it ha^ bpiled softljf 
some time, put in the restof the juice, and one 
drop of the juice of lemon ; set it once more, for 
a short time, on the fire, and when cold put it 
vfSoT use/ 

* To make Syrup ofClo'ce Gillyjtinjoers. * 

■ . - - * * ' ' ' 

4jrath(2r the flowers earlj in the morning, pick 
I g E a* ' ~ therii 
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them clean, aiid cut the irhite from tht red'; tb 
a (juart of flowers ptit two quarts of spring water, 
let it stand for two day^ in a ^old place, and after 
boil it till it Gtotnes to a.<juart; strain it off, and 
put in half a pound of double refined sugar, antrf 
boil it up ag^ri for three pr four n^^inutes ; pour 
it into a-china bowl, let it stand to cool, and 
when it is quite cold scum it, put it. into bottles, 
cofk them well, and tie them dowi; with Ifeather. 

Another fP'dy, 

Clip j^oiir gillyftowevs, sprinkle them with feip 
water, put them mto an earthen pot, stop tHeni 
very close, set them irt ^ kettle of boiling water, 
^fid let them' boil fdrW^ hooars ; ihen^ttain 6u|; 
^h^ jitice,*: piit a pimtA and «: half qf fin'e snga^ 
to a pint 6^-iuifce, ^v^'At ittto a. preseryiiig-pany 
set it 6n tii^'flte, ketpiag it stiiringiili the sugar 
^ all mtelted^ but db not let it boil^ tixen'set i% 
' by to codV «hd fetfttte it. » ' ' 

T . ..'Hf'o rriuH S^rt^ qf. Buckthorn. 

' Giatllet ydur bet?ifes iri the heat oi the day^ 

. .and set/themift^ an taith^n pj^t iri tl^ ox^en; 

tVL^n ^u^zfe'^lii the jiitc^, ^attd put tb^ jui^fe <itf 

(fihfee'^eek! 6f' bferri^s t^ tw<^ ffoun'ds *^f tisbtJli m^ 

far^ kM ^boiKthem tdg^th^ for ^ quarter of oft 
oUr ; fetit cQot, ^nd'bMtle it » • 

. . . j • . Another JVaii. ' ' ' 

Take three quarts of the juice qf clarified bupk* 
|;horn berries? and four pounds of brownt sugaCr | 
piake them into a syrup over a gentle fire, and, 
'ipeH is Atann, tnix it with a drachnt of the 
' V^ ; distilled 
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distilled eit of dotes* rifesolre* oii alifin^ of su- 
^r, for i* i^ill not dissolve m^tke syi'up. 

. 2Vi?fe.— Take great care yoti fiave tlie tn^e 

' ; buckthoriij as there are irumy spuriou^ 

^ *f oiies; they may be kjaown by the jiuin- 

''het of si^eds'; the geiiirfhe bucktHprn liav- 

* iilg foTir, the alder btickthoTn only two, 

and the cherry buckthorn one; ■; * 



To make a Syrup for a Cottgh or Asthma. 

.^ T?tke unset h^^op, coltsfoot flowers, and black 
ibfaMeiihair, 6f e^ch a handful, and two ^^ndfuls 
of ^hiite horeliouiid ; boil them in three quarts 
/(rf water, axid ts^heli half is boiled awaj^take it 
<?rf;andlet th6 heths stUnd in * it' tiH' they are 
fluite' eoW ; j^qiteeze the hetbs^vdry dry, strain 
the fi(C^uo'r/;atid borf ir i quarter ;ft? an hour; 
scum It well, and to every pfif^^Ut ifi half a 
pound of white i$1|gar/ ^ftiid boilrit^X when it be- 
comes a syrup, put it to cooL and bftttle it off; 
do not, corlj. the bottles^ ,-put t;e papers.over them. 
Ifhis :ii?. Very good ; forVa^xouj^ : take a spoonful 
ni^ht aitid jlGornjjig, aiid one .\^^heneyer tHe cough 
is troublesome. ". '" " : ' ' > . 

: , / Another Way. , 

Tal^-diie t)un^ of conserve -df^ r^es, one 
punc-fe of brown sugar-candy, ^fed two of raisins 
of the sun, cleared of their stones : to these add 
some flower of brimstone, mix them together, 
and t^ke a spoonful night and morning. 

Another IVay. 

' ' Take pennyroyal and hyssop water, of each 

fcaff a pint, slice to theto a small stick, of Jiquo- 

} rice 
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rice and a few raiisins of. the ^uno#^n?^dj let 
tKem simmjjr a quarter of an hour, . ^^d; in^^ . i% 
into a gyrup with brown soigar-candy ; . boil it a 
little, and then pat in four or five spbpnfiuls of. 
snail water,, and give it a second boil; w^en it is 
cold bottle it, ancl take a spoonful nigfht an.d 
morning, with three drops of balsam of sulphur 
put into it. 



Another Way. 

LgJ 



Take raaiden-halr) oak -lungs, a-nd fresh xfxmSy 



of feach a handful ;; boil thgse in-, three . pints of 
spring water till it comes to . a quart ; strain it 
. out, and put to.it six pei^iny worth of saifrpn jfied 
up in a rag,^ adding thereto a pgi^id of br.owu^ 
sugar-candy ;. . boil the liquor . up to, a isy rup, . and 
when. cold bottle it Take a spoonful ^hen the! 
cough is troublesome. ' ' .r : " 

To nmke Syrup \>f Bedsarh. -^ i 

' Put an ounce of .balsam of tolu intq a qiiart of 
spring water, and boil dieni two hours; !put.in, ai 
pound of white sugar-Cctnriyfmely beat,, arid boil 
It half an hbut iotiger'; take out the balsam, 
strain the syrup twice through a flannel bag, atid 
when it is cold bottle- it This syrup is also excel- 
lent for a cough: take a g¥)onful at aight; ahd 
a little whenever your cough is troublesome. 

To make Parley Syrup. * - 

Take a pound of fresh barley, put it in water,, 
and when it boils throw the water away; so do 
^ second water ; put to the barley a third water, 
the quantity of six quarts, and boil it till one 
third is consumed ; strain out the. barley, and .put 

to 
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totfce watef a hai^ctful of scabiai3:$/tornientil9 hys- 
sop, agf ifnofiy, ' horehoundj niaideil-hair,sanicle, 
and betohy; burage, rbugloss^ rosemary, mari- 
golds, sjage, vioktjs, iand cowslips,. of these a pint 
each when picked ; a pound of raisins of the sun 
4t6ned ; half a pound of figs cut ; a quarter of a 
• pound of dates stoned, and- the lirhite skin next 
the stone taken off; half a pound of green' liquo- 
rice; caraway seeds, fennel seeds, and aniseeds, of 
;€aeh one ounce; hartshorn, iyy, elecampane roots, 
.ofeaeho^te ounce;; fennel roots, asparagus roots, 
. couchgrass roots, poUpodium roots, oak-parsley 
roots, of each one handful; after they are cleah- 
. ed, In-uise the liquorice and se^eds, and slice your 
: roots ; then put all the irigredients into your har- 
,ley water, .cover them close, and let them boil 
- very i^oftly twelve ^ours ; afterwards strain it, 
.press o\it the juice, and Jet it stand twenty- 
four hours ; take the liquor off clear, and add to 
it half a pint of damask rose water, and half a 
pitit of hyssop water, with a pint of the juice of 
coltsfoot cllarified: a drachm of saffron, three 
"pints of t]he best Vhgin honey, and as many 

Eouiids of sugar as there are quarts of' liquor; 
oil this an hoijr and an half, keeping it clean 
scummed; then bottle it, cork it well, and put 
it by for use. It is good for an old cough : tak^ 
three spoonfixis, mixed with the same quantity 
of sack, night and morning. 

To make Syrup of Marsh-Mallmios. 

Take of ^he fresh roipts of marsK^mailows two 

-ixjunces,* and ptirsley roots one^ounce; li4u6Yice 

root, the tops of marsh-mallows and jpmlwi^ %vgA^ 
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dunces ; .jwi\reetalHian4ib:blaaQl(mi.a|nc.oun<s leit 
all these steep oixe^iay dn thcese qu?^ of clear 
barley water, a^d boiHt toi.\yo quarts ;^^p^ess ourf; 
the decoction, and when gmwn 'fine, by standing 
in the liquor, dissolve ptie owne^ of gun) .arftbi^ 
.^and foiM*, pounds of fine sp^r, and n>^ it :intp 
-a synup. - .'..:.: ^ 

Another fFfiif. 

Takefour ounces of mar^h-mallow roots, gra^s 
roots, asparagus roots, liquorice, and raisdns ston- 
ed, of eadh half an ounce; the tops of mttrsfli- 
mallows, pellitory, pimpernel, saxiffra&, plantain, 
-marden-hair,' white and black, of -eadh one -hand- 
ful ; red sisars one ounce ; bruise all- -these, and 
boil them in fhree quarts of water till it comes to 
•two ^ then put to it. four pounds of 'srhite sugar 
to make it a syrup, and clarify every -pint with 
the v/li^ite of kn egg, or imnglassi 

; . To make Syrup of Sq^rqn. ' .^ 

- ^ake a pint qf /balm vater and a pint of i^e 
;best -Canary, and half ^ .o^nce of . EngK&b ^af" 
.fron ; open the saffron, and putit into the liquet 
jto infuse, let it stand qlose cov,ei;€d so as to be 
h0t J^nd not boil, ,and continue i^o for twelve 
jiours; tlien strain it out a^ hot as you can, and 
^/add' to it three poinds , of , double refined sugar^ 
and boil it till it is well incorporated ; when colfl 
bottle it : a spoonful in any simple water or wine 
is a high ^^oidial. . ' . . 

,■ \ To malfe :Syrt^ of Quinces.' . • . 

* .' Ta|ie your, quinces -audi grate them, pass tbriif 
-|>illp «l^ough a .Goai-se cloth to. eact^ct the juice, 

; i-' set 
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set the-juice before the sun or fire to. settle; and 
l>y thatr n^eans clari^ it J to every four ounces 
of juke take a pound of sugar boiled into a syrujp 
with spring. water ; if the putting in the juice of. 
the quinces should, check the boiling of the "sy- 
rup too much, give it a little boiling till it be- 
comes pearled, then take it off the fire, and 
when cold put it into, bottles, and cork them 
tight. 

To makf ^Syfup of Citron. i 

Pare and slice your citrons thin, lay them in ^ 
china bowl with layers of fine sugar ; the next 
day pour off the liquor into a glass, and clarify 
it over a gentle, fire. 

To make Syrup of Peach Blossoms. 

Infuse peach blossoms in as much hot water 
as AWH'cover them, let them stand in balnao, or 
sand, twenty-four hours, covered close ; strain 
oi^t the flowers fi'om,the liquor, and put in fiesh 
flowers; let them, stand to infuse as before^ strain 
; them out, and to the liquor put fresh peach blos- 
soms, a third time, and if you please, a fourth 
time; then to every pound of your infusion add 
two pounds of double refined sugar, andset.it 
in sand or balnao : this makes a syrup which will 
keep for use. , 

. To make Syrup of Cherries. 

Take two pounds of cherries very ripe and 
sound, pick off the stalks/ take out' the stones, 
and put them upon the fire with about half at 
pint (rf water; let. them boil up' eight ^ or teii 
^imes, and straiij them through a sieve I put two 
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pounds of sugar Over the fire ^th a lifefle water, 
boil it till it cracks and sparkles, then put in 
your cherry juice, and boil them together till 
they[ acquire the consistence of syrup. 

.To fiiakc Syrup of. Apricots. 

According to the time you intend keeping-- 
y6ur syrup, it is necessary to put more or less . 
sugar. To keep apricot syrup from one season, 
to another, the proportion will be two pounds of 
sugar to a. pound of fruit : stone a pound of ripe, 
apricots, peel the kerriels and apricots, and cut 
them into little bits ; put two pounds of sugar 
into a saucepan with a glass of water, and boil it 
to the same height as for the cherries ; then put 
in the apricots with their kernels, and boil them 
together over a moderate fire, till the syrup will 
extend into a thread between vour fingers with- 
out breaking, and strain it through a sieve. 

Another Way. , 

Having cut the apricots aild kernels, as before, 
put them upon the fire with a glass of water, and 
Doil thetti till they are reduced to a marmalade ; 
lut them into a sieve and strain off all the juice, 
[et it settle, and strain it again through a nap- 
kin ; add th<f juice to the sugar, and let it boil to 
i^ the consistence of a strong syrup. 

Td make Syrup of Applds. 

Take a quarter of a pbtmd of golden pippins • 
perfectly sound, . cut th^tn int6 very thin slices, 
and boil them with half a. gill of water ; when 
they are reduced to a marmalade, wring them bx 
4^ linen cloth, and express all the juice; lettht, 
' . juice 
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juice settle,, pour it clear off, and to a gill take a 
pound of sugar ; boil it to the same degree as for 
the syrup of cherries ; and then put in the juice 
.of the apples; let them boil together till4:he sy- 
ruj) will extend to a thread between your fingers,^ 
wztHout easily breaking, * . 

To make Syrup of Lemons. 

Syrup of lempxis is not usually Inade till want^ 
ed for use: ^vhen you have occasion for it^ put 
half a pound of sugar into a saucepan, with a 
small glass of water ; make it boil ^ and skim it, 
and let it continue to boil till it will extend into ' 
a thread between the lingers, which breaks and 
forms a drop upon the fingers ; then put in the 
juice of a small lemon, let it boil up a few times, 
and use it. 

To make Syrup of CdpiUdire. 

Put an ounce of the leaves of maiden-hair for 
a moment into boiling water ; take them out and 
infuse them at least ? twelve hours upon hot em-' - 
hers, and then strain them through a sieve : put 
a fk)Und of sugar into a saucepan with a good 
^glass of water, boil it to the same degree as^br 
t\it €(yrup of violets, and put in your capillairc or 
tnaiden-hair water, not suffering it to boil ; take 
it off the fire as soon as it is niingled with the 
sugar ; put it into an earthen pan, close i^overed, 
and set it during three days over hot embers^ 
, keeping the heat as equal as you can, and not 
too violent : when the syrup will extend into a 
long thread between your fingers, put it- into 
bottles,, taking care not to qork them till the 
#yriip is quite cokL 

' 2 F 2 . Tq 
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To ?}iake Symj) of Orgeat 

To half a pound pf sweet almonds add two 
^ounces of the four co]d seeds, and half ah ounce 
of bitter almonds ; blanch' the bitter almonds in 
boiling water, and as you do them throw them 
into cold water; when they are drained, put 
them into a mortar with the. cold seeds, and 
.pound the whole together till it is very fine; as 
you beat it, to prevent it from turning to oil, 
put in from time to time half a spoonful of cold 
water ; afterwards mix it with a full gill of warm 
water, and let it infuse iipon a slow fire for three 
hours; strain it through a coarse napkin, squeez- 
ing, it liard with a wooden spoon that the powder 
' pf the almopds may pass; then take a pound of 
sugar/ and boil it in the same manner a3 for the 
syrup of violets, and finish it on the iembers as 
directed for the capilkire. ^ ' , 

2o make Syrup of red Cabbages. 

Cut and ^y^ash a large red cabbage, put. it into 
a stew'pan and boil it in water three or foiir hours, 
and till there remains no mpre than a pint pf 

. liquor ; put the cabbage into a sieve, squeezing 
.it till you have expressed all the juice; .Jet it set- 
tle, and pour it oft* clear; then put a pound of 
Narbonuc honey into a saucepan, with a glass of 
water; let it boil, skimming it often; when the 
honey is very clear put in the cabbage juice, and 
boil them together till, of th^ cpnsistence of sy- 

.rup, like the preceding. 

7b make Syrup of Verjuice. 

put two pounds of sugar upon the fire with a 
gill of \\ atef; make it boil and skim it^ letting it . 

continue 
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icontinue to boil till, in dipping the skimmer in, • 
shaking it over, and blowing across the holes, 
the sugar rises' in little sparklesy-tl,ien have ready 
the juice expressed from two pounds of so(ir 
grapes, very green and large, the seeds being 
£rst taken X)Ut and the fruit pounded, and pqt it 
into the sugar, letting them boil together till rq- : 
duced to a very strong syrup) which you will'. 
know by its farming a strong thread Detwc^a 
.your fiiigers without {creaking. \ ' ^ / ' . 

To make Syrup of TFdter Cresses. . _ 

Bruise a peek of wafer cresses, pint to them 
-two quarts . of . water, and when it has atood 
'twenty*-four hours, put 'to it .some more water to 

cover it, with a pound of fine loaf sugar; thea 

Jetthe wliole be boiled up till it is reduced tq a 
•quart, let it be taken off to cool, and pour on 

it a pint of rum, when it must be squeezed out . 

and bottled. . t 
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WITH a view of rendering this Treatfee on 
Confectionary a complete preceptor to the inex- 
perienced, and the mosk useful and perfect woirk 
ever published on the subject, we here insert a 
few Bills of Fare for desserts for private .families^ 
yet that being in some degree a thing depending 
upon the fancy, the season of the year ifor fruits, 
&c. it' will be a difficult matter to please the taste 
of the experienced Confectioner. fa[ow€ver, re- 
curring to the intention above t^tdted, we shall 
cnrdeavour to give them* agreeable to the most 
approved methods ; trusting, at. least, that they 
will be found to be a guide to the yaung practi- 

Ice cream is a thing used in all deea^rts; as it 
is to be had- both winter and summer; and 
in London is always to be had at the confec- 
tioners. 

It would be useless to give direction:^ for 
Gr^lnd Desserts; those who give such rich des- 
serts, either keep a' proper persoii, or have them 
of a Confectioner; who not only has every thing 
wanted, but every ornament to adorn it with, 
without being attended with the least inconve- 
nience. Though it ccrtaiiily is highly commend- 
able in every young Lady to attain perfection in 
this bcautifal display of modern domestic refine- 
ment; if it be only with a view of giving in- 
structions to her servants. 

' For 
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Fpr country Ladies it is a delightful amuse- 
ment, both to make the sweetnieats and dress out 
a dessert, as it depends wholly on fancy, and is 
attended with but little expence. 



I'eachetf* 



Plain ice 
cream. 



Apricots. 



Ldmon €ream« 



A large dish 

with figures 

and grass or 

moss about 

it^ and 

flowers 

only for shew, 



K' 



Sylliibubs. 



Plunsbs* 



Raspberry ice 
fream. 



Nectarines; 



^ • 


• 

Peaches in 
Brandy, 


\ 


- 


€olourc<| 


' 


Heart 




wafers. 


* 


biscuit. 


• 


' 


A dish or 
salver, a 


« 


•• 


\ 


dish of 




' 


Corppotc of 


jellies 5 in- 


Compote of 




pears* 


termixed 


chesnttts« 




• 


with wet 


• 


I 


/ 


^weetmeats^ . . 






SaToy faifictait 


• 


White, wafcnr. ^ 


1 




Moralla Gherries 








in brandy. : 


* ■ 


« ■ 
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Lemon cream 
in glasses. 



A gizzard cream. 



Coloured jnveet- 
meats in glasses. 



Ratafia drops. 



High fiowe^r^^ 
images, &c. 
dfessed with 
grass, moss, 
arid "other or- 
naments ac- 
cording to 
fancy. . 



Spunge biscuits* 



Wet sweetmeati 
in glasses. 



JdCes. 



A floating island. 



The above middle frapie should be made either 
in three parts or five, all to join togethen, which 
may serve on different occasions; on which sup-^ 
pose gravel walks, hedges, and varietv of diffe- 
rent things, as a little Chinese temple for the 
middle, or any other handsome ornament; which 
may be procured from the Confectioners, and will 
seiTC year after year; the top, bottom and sides. 
are to be set out with' such- things as are to h^ 
got, or the season of the year will allow, as fruits, 
, nuts of all kinds, creams, jellies, whip syllabubs, 
biscuits, &c. and as many plates as you plisase, 
according, to the size of the table. 

All this depends wholly on a little experience, 
and a good fancy to ornament in a pretty man- 

• aer; 
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lier ; you must have artificial flowers of all sorts, 
and some natural ones out of a garden in sum* 
Iner time do very well intermixed^ 



' Pe^hes^ 

l^lain ice 
tream^ 

Apricots* 



Fruit: 



Fruit 



LeQic^ cream. 



A dish onljr 
for shew, 

with figures^ 
&c. &c. 



Syllabubs^ ^ 



Ice cfeaxn; 



One larg;e dish 

in the middle 

of jellies, 

cream, 

isaiA, 
syllabubs. 



ice ci'eam of 
different dorts^ 



Plumbs* 



Itaspbeny 
cre^am. 



Nectarines* 



/ 



fnrit. 



*rult. 
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Dried apples, 



Alm&nds and 
raising. 



Jellies an^ biscuits. 



Sweet- 
meats 
wet and' 
dry. 



Jellies and bisauts. 



Cheisnuts. 



Stewed 
pears. 



*^^ot oranges. 



Ice cream. 



Walnuti. 



Stewed pippins 

with thick cream 

poured over them. 



Wet and dry 

sweetmeats, 
and jellies 

both red and 
white, in- 
termixed, 
adorned 

with flowers. 



Fears stewed purple 

with fine 

ratafia cream 

poured over than. 



Pistachio nuts. 



Icie cream. 



Batafia cakes. 
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Ice cream. 



Fruit. 



Fnjit 



Creams. 



Fruit. 



Two salvers one 
above another, 
wliipt . syllabub's 
and jellies inter- 
mixed with crisped 
almonds, and 
little ratafia • 
cakes', one little 
one above all, 
with preserved 
orange or pine 
apples, little 
bottles with 
flowers to adorn 
k, and nicknacks 
strewed afaput 
the salver. 



little cakes. 



Fruit; 



Large Sevill© 

orange sli<^ed, 

with double 

refined sugar 

strewed over. 



Almonds 
and raisins. 



Ice cream, 
different colours, 



2 G 2 
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Icecream* 



Stewed pippins. 



lAttle pot oraogtfft 



Compote of pca^B, 



grand ^ CJompote'ofchesnuts, 
trifle, ' ' / 



Pistachio nuts. 



Nonpareils, 



Ice ereacQi, 
differetit colours. 



Jellies. 



Fnwt. 



Fruity 



Almond 
flummerj% 



A high salver 
' with syllabubs, 
a little raised 

.above 
with a pre- 
■ served orange 
or lemon. 



Ahnottd 
cream3. 



Fruit. 



Jellies. 



Fruit, 



n 



^ 
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@£d 



• 




• 


r 

Blanc-mange^ 
stuck with 

almoijdUf 


1 

• 


Ice crean^ 


r 

\ 

C^iesnuts^ 

V 


Two salvers 

one above 

another^ on ibi9 

bottom one 

jellies, the 

top a large 

glass cup 

povcftd with 

raspberry 

' cream. 


# 

* • 

Dried 

cherries, 



Ice cream. 



Almond flanunery. 



Wbipt syllabubs. 



As to all sorts of little biscuits^ aBnonds^ and nicknacks^ 
tiurown in the ihi4dle of the salver^ or wet sweetmeats in little 
glasses, they may be intepnixed according to fancy. 



\ ■ 
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Golden pippins* 



Chesnuts. 



Plumbs. 



ii. 



Whipt syllabubs. 



Jellies, lemon 

pream, and 

sweetmeats, 

both wet and 

dry, piled 
upon salvers, 
with crisped 
almonds, and 

nicknacks. 



Filberts. 

Large oran^cs^ 

sliced and 

sugar strewed 

over. 



Nonpareils. 



Blanc-mange. 



Whipt. syllabubs. 



fce cream; 



»-o<: 



■*^*^** 



I)ried cherries. 



Lemon cream. 



Jellies. 



Dried plumbs. 



Winter pears. 
Pistachio nuts. 



Grapes* 

Almonds 
iand raisins. 



Almond flummery^ 
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Peaches. 

Filberts. 



1/ 



Creams. 



Cherries. 



JTdliiSs. ^ 



, ' 


Nectarines. 


4 


, Green gageir. 


Whipt 
syllabubs T . 


1 

> 




Almond . 
flummery. 



Walnuts. 



T 

Fmc pears. 



I I 



Jellies. 



Ice cream. 



Grapes. 



f 



Filbexts. 



Grapes. 



Boating 
island. ' 



Dried plumbs. 



Pears. 



NonparciU< 



Ice cream> 

diiFeront colours. 



"Waljaiits. 



I * 
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Ice cream> 4i^eht colours. 
Whipt syllabubSi 



Ck)^jdlie8« 



Lemon €P6Ahi 
in glaHseSi 



Nonpareils* 



Blanc-i)aange stuck 
with almonds. 



Pistachio nuts. 



.1.. . ^i. 



! • 



IhtJiemiddiea 

high pyramid 

of one salver 

above another^ 

the bottom one 

large, the next 

smaller, the 

top one less 5 . 

these salvers 

are to be filled ^ 

with aU kinds 

of wet and xiry 

sweetmeats 
in glass, baskets, 
or little plates 5 
odk>m!0d jeUie9, 

creams, &c* 
biscuits, crisped 
almonds, and 
little nicknacks> 
aa^bdtdefeof 
flowers prettily- 
intermixed; the 
little top salver 
must have a large 
preserVtrd 6uit in it. 



Golden pippins^ 



Blanc-matlge stuck 
with almondsi 



Almonds ; 
and raisins^ 



Lemon cream 
in glasses. 



W!i5pt syBdiuts; 



Clear jellies 
'ingldsse8< 



Ice cream^ diiferent colours, 
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teachesi ' 



Grapesj 



Almond flum- 
mery stuck 
with almonds. 



Nonpareils. 



Apricots. 



Lemon cream> in glasses* 



Ice creaih. 
Walnuts. 



Two large 

salvers in the 

middle^ one 

above another, 

in the top 

whipt syllabubs, 

a garland of flowers 

raised above them, 

the bottom one 

filled with dear 

jellies. 

Filberts. 



Ide cream* 



Lemon cream, in glasses. 



Nectarines. 



Golden pippins. 



Almond flum-i 

mery stuqk 

with almondsi 



Pears. 



plumbs. 



jV'o/tf .— Vou may alter the side plates as you think prope;r^ oi* 
irith such fruit and things as you can get. 
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Filberts, 



Wliipt syllal^ubs. 



Ratafia cakes. 



Jellies, 



Ratafia cakes. 



A Lirge dish of 

fruit of all sortfe, 

piled up, and 

set out with 

green leaves. 



Jellies. 



Filberts. 



Whipt syllabubs. 



••^ 



Raberrlce jpream. 



^Valnuts, 



Green 

and black 

grapes. 

Pears, 



Jellies piled up 

on two salvers, 

a large glass in 

the middle. 



Oooseberry fool. 



No!!pareils. 

Black 

and greea- 

grapes. 

Filbertsi 
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Peaches and Nectarines, 



Walnuts, 



Grapes, 



Currants. 



Rlbcrti, 
Sugar. ' 
Ked cherries^ 



Small biscuits* 



Currants. 



Jellies^ and 
cream in- 
termixed. 



Peaches and Nectarines. 



Baspberries. 



Two salvers 

one above 

another^ on the 

top cream, in a 

large glass bowl; 

the bottom 

jellies. ^ 



Plumbs. 



Grapes. 



Filberts. 



Gooseberries. 
Small biscuits. 
Black cherries. 



Sugar. 



Klbcrts^ 



Strawberries. 
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Almond flammefy, 
stuck with almonds. 



Sugar in plates. 



Fifttacbio nuts. 



< 



Almond cream 
in Clips. 



Chi(? large 

salver in the 

middle filled 

with jellies and 

whipt syllabub?, 

and fl garland 

of flowers 
meeting a lover* 



Small 
cheesecakes. 



Ratai^ cakes . 



Sugar in plates* 



A bason of cre^m. 



CORDIAL 



CONFECTIONEE. %$T^ 



: CORDIAL WATERS, &c. 

To piake^ne sweet Waters. 

Take four pounds of damask rose water, / of 
lavender water and spike water, three ounces 
each ; the water of blossoms of lemons or oranges,^ 
the water of the blossoms of a myitle tree, bios-* 
soms of jessamine an4 marjoram, of each half fi 
pound ; add of storax calamity and benjamin, a 
drachm each, and of musk, half a scruple; migi^ 
gle them well together, and, keep it in phials well 
stopped six days ; , then distil it in Balneum Ma^ 
rise, and keep the water in a glass vessel fift^e^ 
days in the sun, and it will be fit for use, 

Another Way. 

Take of fresh flowers of rosemary, two pounds^ 
3amask-rose watet*, two pounds, arid a scruple of 
amber ; put these into a glass phial well stbpt ft)? 
ten days ; distil it in Balneum Mariae, and keep 
it in a glass phial stppt very close. 

I . » • * 

Another Wmf. 

Take four pounds of the above-mentioned wa* 
ter, two pounds of dama$k-rose water, a;nd half a 
scruple of amber ; mix these together, keep them 
close stopt in a phial and put it in the sun for a 
month, and it will be fit for use. 

Another Way. 

Take four pounds of damask-rose water, with 
six ounces (rf lavender water, three pounds of 

jessamine 
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jessamine flowers, and half a scruple of fine 
musH; keep them ten days in a vessel close 
stopt, distil it hi Bilneum Mariae> arid' it will be 
extremely good- - 

Another Wayl 

Take the peels of oranges and grefen citrons,^ 
of each half an ounce, a scruple of cloves, and 
Six ounces of the flowers pf spike; mix them all' 
tog'ether with six pounds of damask-rbse watei*, 
let it stand in a vessel covered for the space of 
ten days, distil it in Balneuni Maria^j, and it will 
be exceedingly good. 

Another JVcty^ , j 

Take two pounds of damask-rose leaves*, half a 
scruple of gopd amber, and bea;t them together ; 
set it upon hot embers two or three days, and 
steep them ten days in ten pounds of damask- 
Tose water ; then distil it, ^i^d let it ^tand in the 
sup fifteen days. . c 



■> ti 



Another Way. . 

Take sweet marjorum, lavender, rosemaryi 
muscovy, maudillon balon, fine walnut leaves, 
daniask roses, and pinks, of each a like quantity, 
and sufficient to fill the still; then take- of the , 
best orange and damask rose powder, and storax^ 
jsach two ounces ; strew, one ortwo handfuls of 
the powder upon your herbs, and distil them 
with a slow fire ; tie a little musk in a piece of 
lawn, and hang it in the glass your water drops 
into ; when it is all distilled^ take out the cake, 
and mix them with the powders that are left ; 

Jay 
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lay them jamong your clqthes, or with sweet oils^ 
and burn them for perfumes. 

To p^fume Roses. 

Take damask-rose buds and cut off the whites ; 
then take orange flower or rose wateiv wherein 
benjamin, storax, lignum rhodium, civet, and 
musk, have been steeped ; dip some leaves there- 
in, and stick a clove into every rose bud; dry 
them betwixt two papers, and they will. fall asun- 
der : this perfume will last seven years. 

* • ' ' Another Way. 

Take rose leaves, cut off the whites, and sprin- 
kle them with the aforesaid water, putting some 
powder of cloves among them, and when dry, put 
them up in bags to sweeten your clothes. 

Another Way. 

Take rose leaves, and as you pull them, lay 
them so that they touch not one another, tiwrn- 
ing them every day ; when they are very dry 
put them up in a wide mouthed glass, and tie 
them up close: roses thus dried will keep their 
perfect colour. 

To make Ora7ige Water. 

Take the parings of forty oranges of the best 
sort, steep thein in a gallon of sack three days, 
^nd distil the sack and peels together in a lim- 
beck* if you wish to have it very strong, distil it 
in an ordinary rose-water still; put it into bot- 
tles, and drop in a little white sugar-candy ; di- 
vide the oranges and sack twice. 

Tq 
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To make perfumed Water. 

Take three handfuls of the tops of young la-» 
vender, and as much of theilowers of woodbine, 
full ripe and plucked from the stalks ; then take 
is much or ice root as two walnuts and an half, 
an orange peel dried, and as much calamus as 
One walnut, and beat them all together. 

• To make Rose Cake to bum for Perfume. 

. Take three ounces and an half of benjamin, 
steep it three or four days in damask-rose water, 
then of rose leaves half a pound, and beat them 
a§ small as for conserve, and put the benjapin 
into it, with half a quarter of an ounce of musk, 
and as nmch civet j beat them all together, and 
make them up in cakes; then put- them between 
twa rose leaves, lay them upon papers in a place 
where there is no fire, and turn them often into 
dry papers ; when you use them, lay one on a 
coal, minding it is not too hoL 

To niake Hungary TVater* 

Take a quantity of rosemary flowers, and put 
them into a wide mouthed glass; put to them as 
much spirit of sack as will taste strong of the 
flowers, cork them close, and let them stand ten. 
days at least, stirring frequently ; then distil this 
water in a limbeck, and keep it for use. 

To make JUwender Water. 

This water may be made by putting a quart of 
the spirit of wine into the essence, and proceed- 



ing as with other waters. 
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To make Ratq^a, 

* 1'ake xviiak qciaiitity of brandy you chuse, (mt- 
ting to every gallon a quart of the best oVaBge-- 
flower water, aftd a quapt of good French wine; 
thp brandy must be very iine and of ai good age ; 
put in about fdur hundred apricot stones, and a 
pound arid a quarter of white sugar-candy; craefc 
the atones aind put them, with the shells, into a 
bottle; stop it very close, seal it dmvn, and put 
it in the sun for six week»; take it itt|jjvery 
night, observing to s'hake it well; let it settle^ 
and rack it off when it is perfectly fin^. 

To Tftake Plaf^ue Wafer. 

T;ake ro$a solis, agrimony, betony, scabius, 
centaury tc^s, scprdiura, balm, rue, wormwood, 
jm^RP^t, c^%i^4iJf^i ifosomary, marigold leaves, 
^^W*^l^?* bjiirnet, eai^iiua> and dragons, of each " 
St Ip^f g§ J^^ftdfi^l ; suigelica, piony, tormcntil, and 
elecampane roots, arid liquorice, of each one 
- ounce ; cut the heybs, slice the roots, and put 
them all into an earthen pot; add to them a gal- 
Iba^ white. wine; and' a quart of brandy; let 
thpm steep two days^ close covered, then distil it 
m ^ti oixlinary still over a gentle fire, and sweeten 
it a* yxjii think proper. \ . 

Juniper Berries, 

Take of the best juniper berries twelve ounces, 
proof spirits of wine three gallons, a sufficient. 
qu«[ntity of water, and distil them; you may 
i^eeten it with sugar. It is an excellent remedy 
- for wiftid in the stomach and bowels, powerfully 
provokes urine, and is thei-efore a good diuretick 

2 I " in 
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in the gravel and jaundice ; you may distil it 3 
second time, only by adding the saine quainthy 
of berries. . 

* * 

To make Cardamum Water. ' : . ; 

- • j.t •' • 

Take pimento, caraway and coriander seeds,. 
and lemon peel, of each four ounces;, proof spi- 
rits three gallons, and a sufficient quantity of 
water; distil it,^ and sweeten it with one pound 
and an half of sugar: this is a cheap and good 
fordial, and may be used in all cases where a 
stomachic cordial is necessary. . . 

To make Nutmeg Water. 

Take and bruise half a pound of nutmegs, an 
ounce of orange peel, spirits of \v\i\e rectified 
three gallons, and a sufficient quantity of water; 
distil and sweeten them with two poiinds'of loaf 
sugar. It is an excellent <^ephalic and storiiafchic 
cordial, it helps the memory and strfengtJiens the 
eyesight _ . 

... * ^ ■ ' 

To make Mint, Balm, or Pennyroyal Wate^. < 

Take four pounds of dried mint, (three pounds 
of any of the other herbs are sufficient) two gal- 
lons and an half of proof spirits, and three gal- 
lons of water ; distil them, and sweeten the water 
with one poiind and an half of sugar- 

To make Walnut Water, 

Take a peck of fine green walnuts, bruise them 
well in a large mortar, piit them in a pan with 
a handful of balm bruised, put two quarts of 
good French bramly to them, cover tliem close, 
and let. them lay tlnee days; the next day distil 

them 
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thfem in a cold still : from this, quantity draw 
three quarts, which you may do in' a day. 

Another Way. • 

Take a peck of walnuts in July and beat them 
ijmall, put to them clt)ve gillyflowers, poppy 
Iflowers, cowslip; flowps dried, marigold flowers, 
sage flowers, and burmge flowers, of each tw6 
quarts; add, to these, two ounces of mace well 
l)eat, two, ounces of nutmegs bruisecf, and an 
ounce of cinnamon well beat ; steep all jthese in 
a pot, with a gallon of brandy and two gallons 
<jf sack; let it stand twenty-four hours, and distil 
it Off 

To make Surfeit TVater. 

Take scurvy-grass, brook-lime, water-cresses, 
Jloman wormwood, rue, mint, balm, sage, and 
cleavers, of each one handful; green merery> 
two handfuls ; poppies, if fresh, half a peck, if 
dry, a quarter x)f a peck ; cochineal, six-penny* 
worth; saffron, six-pe:nny worth ; aniseeds, cara- 
way seeds, coriaader seedsj and cardamom seeds, 
of each an punce; liquorice, two ounces; scraped 
iigs split and raisins of the sun stoned, of each a 
pound, jiiniper berries, bruised nutmeg, beaten 
inace, and sweet fennel seedsbruised,,of each an 
ounce, a few flowers of rosemary, marigold and 
sage; put all these into a large stone jar, and 
put to them three gallons of French brandy, co- 
-v^rit close, an4 let- it stand near the fire for three 
weeks; stir it three times a week; be sure to 
keep it close stopped, and then strain it off"; bot- 
tle your, liquor, an^ pour on your ingredients a 

9 I 2 ' galloja 
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gallon mote of French brandy; let it itmd^ i 
v/cek, stirring it once a day; then distil it ivt 
. a cold still; and this will make a fine white sur- 
feit w'aten 

Another Way. . 

Take a gallon of brandy, half a pound'of white 
sugar-candy beat small, one powrnd and an laalf 
of raisins of the sUn stoned, a quarter of a pound 
of dates shred, a qjLiarter of a pound of whole 
mace, with an ounce of nutmeg sliced, half an 
ounce of aniseeds, caraway seeds, and coriander 
seeds, half an ounce of cardimum bruised, '\ and 
as many popipies as will colour it well,; mk 
these all together, add a large sprig of angelica, 
rue, woimwood, spearmint, balm, rosemary, ma- 
rigolds, sage, clove gillyflowers, burrage, cow- 
slips, and rosemary flowers, of each a handful; 
let them stand nine days close stopped, then 
strain it through a jelly-bag, and bottle it up. 

To make Milk Water, 

Take wormwood, carduus, rue, aiid angelica, 
of each two handfuls ; mint and balm, of each 
four handfiils ; cut these a little, put them into 
a cold still, and add to them three quarts of 
milk; let your firq be quick till the still drops, 
and then slacken it: you may draw off two 
quarts ; the f^rfet quart will keep all the yean ^ 

Another Way. 

Take agrimony^ endive^ fumttory, balm, elder 
fiowel .5, white nettles, water-cresses, bank-cresses, 
iaild sa^e, of each three handfuls; eyebright, 
bxook-hme, and celendine, of each two hand- 
fuls; 
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fuls ; 'the roses of yellow dock^ red madder, fen- 
uel,. hoxse-Hadishj and liquorice, of each threo 
punces ; raisins stoned, one pound ; nutmegs 
' Sliced, winter ' bark, turmeric, and-galingal, of 
each tsvo drachms; caraway and fennel seeds 
three ounces; one gallon of milk; distil all with • 
a gentle ifire in one da.y,: you may add 6i>^ hand- 
ful of May wonn wood.. 

' Another Way. T 

Take balm, mint, carduus, ang^lica^ ri^^ rose- 
mary, and wormwood, of each half a jpoiaiid, and 
sweeten them; distil them vi^ith two gallons of 
it^iik jui* taken from tlie cow, in a limbeck, with 
«n iirm pot; put in with the herbs a quart of 
^ater^ fir$t hc^t it, then carefiiliy pcmr in the 
milk ail round on the herbs, by a piait at a time, 
till all be poured in ; thisjnust be done in an iron 
pot covered with the still head, and shut close; 
when it boils lower tfe« fire a little. 

V ' Note.-^Tib not put quite the quantity of 
^ . tnint and wormwood, but as much of th« 
balm and sweet meadow as will make uf , 
ihe quantity. 

To make Citron Water 4 \ 

Take eighteen ounces of the best lemon peel 
^bruised, nine ounces of orang^ peel bruised, nut- 
ihegs bruised one quarter of a pound, and three 
jgalldns of proof spirits; macerate and distil them, 
sweeten the water with two pounds of double re- 
fined sugar, and keep it for ui^Ci 

Another 
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Take the outward yellow rind of t\yelve Ic- 
.n;ions, arid half an ounce of cardamom seed a 
little bruised ; let these steep three days in the 
best French brandy, close stopt; in the m^ari 
time take of double refined sugar one pound and 
an half, and boil it with a. pint and' an half of 
spring water; boil it gently to a syrup, scum it; 
and when it is cold mix it with brandy, adding 
the juice of three lemons ; let it run through a 
fail- has: once or twite, till it is fine and clear:' 
itheh put it into bottles. 

Note. — 'Care must be taken that the braiidy 
, is free from adulteration, ,and the lemoiis 
savour not the least of sweetojess, or arci 
any Ways musty. 

To make Cijjtnamon TVater. 

Take two pounds of cinnamon and bruise it, 
half a pound of citron and orange peel, a quar** 
ter of an ounce of coriander seeds, steeped two 
days in threp galloijs of Malaga sack; distil them 
in a worm still, and sweeten it with sugatr djs* 
solved in red rose water, 

' To make Cardamiim Water. 

Take caraway seeds, coriander seeds, pimento, 
and lemon peel, of each four ounces; mix them 
Avith three gallons of proof spirits,' a gallon and 
21 half of spring water ; distil them, and sweeten 
the water with one pound and an half of sugar, . 
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'''.-' Wolmstke Chry Water . .^ - -.^ 

Take 4 quart of burrage wateri put it'teto'ia)li 
otthen jug; and fill it with two or, three. quarts 
of clafy iflowtrs fresh gathered; let it ihliisi6 all 
hpur oyer the fire in a kettle of watet ;' then take 
out the flowers, and put in as many fresK-oiies/ 
and do so for six or seven times together ; after 
which add' to the water, tw:o quarts of the best 
fiack, a gallon of fresh flowers, and two 'pounds 
of white sugar-candy beat staiall j distil it' off irt 
a cold still, mix aU- the -water tbgethef , -ahti H#t^ 
it is distilled sweeten it to * your taste 'wftn'thq 
finest sugar: this is a veiy whoksome watei*, ;arid 
. ^ extremely pleasant tasted if corked well and Icept 

close. ' - . ' ^ " ' * ■ '-' 

..•'■■ . ■'- ■ -^ 

To make Lady HtweH s WMej^. j; 

; Take red sage, betqiiy, spearmint, unset hys- 
sop, setwel, thym^, bahn, pennyroyal, celendine, 
water cresses, heart's ease,, lavender, angelica, 
^erriaander, calamita, tapiarisk, coltsfoot, avens, 
valerian, saxifrage, pimpernel, vervain, parsleys 
rosemary, savory, scabius, agrimony, mother 
thyme, wild marjorum, Roman wormwood, car* 
duus benedictus, pellitary of the wall-^eld dai- 
sies, with their flowers aijd Leaves, of each of thesQ 
herbs a handful ; after they are picked and wash- 
^, add rue, yellow comfry-plantain, camomile^ 
maiden hair, s^v^eet marjorum, and dragons, ' of 
each a handful, before they are washed or pick- 
ed; red rose leaves^ and cowslip flowei^s, -half a 
peck each; rosemary flowers, a quarter of a peck-; 
•"hartshorn two ounces, juniper berries one drachm, 
^ ^Chiaa roots, one ounce ; comfry roots, sliced, ani- 
. \. ■ : ■ ■ seeds, 
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se^ds, fennel seeds, carawa)?^ sceds^ Uutmegs, gin-' 
gjer^ cinn^moi;^ P^PP^^? sjjik^i^ard, pa^'§ley aeods, 
^ioye?;, mace, and arom^tiGum* rosaimii, pf ^acU 
threj? . diacbms ; sassafras^ sliced half an la^unc?^ 
elecampane roots, melliot flavers^ calanius arq- 
maticus, cardaojiums, lignum aloes, i:iiubayb$liefd^ 
thin galingal, veronica lodericum.. cgb^hgrahw^ 
©f each two di^achpis ; the cordif).! . ^zoar thivtjr 
grains, miiak twenty-fow giains, aroWrgji^ twen-* 
t)t graihs, ftour of cojal two drachma, .flour ©^ 
^uttJIpier; pn^ 4j;acbm, flowpr. of pearj two drachiiiSu 
four kayes. of gold, two drachms of saffron in 4 
Kttle bag, and o^ pound of white sugar-caixdy j 
wa^h the herbs and hang tliem in a clot^ till d^^yi 
cut and put tbem into an earthen pot, and intlif 
midst of the herbs put the seeds, spices and dixigs, 
all being well bruised; tl^en put thereto such a 
quantity of sherry sack as will cover thepi., and 
let them steep twenty-four hours ; then distil ij; 
in a limbeck, and make two distillings of it, and 
fi om each draw three pints of water ; rmi^ all to- 
. getJier, and put it into quart bottles; then divide 
the cordials into three parts^ and put into eact 
bottle an equal quantity ; shake it ofteii at tJiiP 
j(ir$t, and the longer it is kept the better it viJl be. . 

' Tq make Paisy Water. 

Take sage, rosemary, betony, bur^a^,, at^ 
hugloss flowers, of eai^^h l^f a handful j lijies ^bj^ 
the valley and cowslip flowers, of 6ach Jfo^a? ojr 
five handfuls ; steep them in the ^At spirit ejf 
sack, and add some bal9a> spike ilower^^ mothar ' 
* wort, hay leaves, orange leavesi ai)d their, flo^^- 
.tm\ then put iii citro^i peisl, picwipiy ^f^^ cii>- 

nainon. 
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n^nion^ nutmegs, cardaftiCittis, cubebs, mace, and 
yellow sandere, eaeh half an ounce ; lignum aloes 
icme draehfii; make ail these into a powder, and 
add half a pound of jubabes with the fiitohes taken 
out; then add peatl prepared, ^maragde's musk, 
and dafii'on, of each ten grains ; ambergris one 
«cnip!e; red roses dried one ounce, and as many 
lavender flo#er^ stripped from their ataiks, as wiB 
fill a gallon glass ; steep all these a month, and 
distil them very carefully in a limbeck ; ^ter it 
is disttfled, hang it in a bag with the following 
ingredients ; p^arl, Smaragde s musk, and Saffron, 
of ^ch ten griins ; ambergris one scruple, red 
To^dried^ red, and yellow Sanders, of each one 
ouilce; hang them in a white sarsnet bag in the 
water, close stopped. 

AfwtherfFay. 

Tak6 the spirits. of five gallons of the best old 
sherry sack distilled in a limbeck^ add to h: cows- 
lip flowers, the flowers of burrage, biigloss, lilies 
or the valley, rosemary, sage, and betony, pf 
each a handful^ t^^y, vci\iBi all be procured in 
their season, and put into tome of tlie spirits . 
aforesaid, in an open mouthed quart glass ; I^l 
them remain in the splrits^ till you^ are ready to 
distil the waters, and carefully stopped up ; take 
lavender flowers in their season, strip them ftom 
their stalks, and fill a fallen glass w^itfr' themi 
pour to them '- the remainder of yotir ^lAi^tSj and 
<;ork them close as before; let them sbihd in the 
«un six weeks, and put them with the rest of th^ 
lowers into the two glassed; then/^d bilm, 
motherwort, spike flewej^s, bay and orange Jfeaves-, 

2 k ' ^ of 



a handful ; the toate of ^tian, <Jof4t> bpftt^«- 
bur^ and piony, bay ai>d junipef* berriiS^ of eiach 
;:! poiind ; Autmega and clores, an oimce '«ach» 
and half an puncd of mrtce: pick tb^ herbs and 
flowers, and sh?ed thejsi a Btt^;, out ^ho icote^. 
bruise the berries, and pound the spices fine; 
take a peck of. green waliiuts, and. c^<3i^4ii6iii 
small; mix all these tog^her, and lay them to 
steep in sick lees> or aay white win^ kes, on? in 
good spirits, but wine lees are ba^t ; let them lio 
a week or ten days ; stiv them once a day with a 
stick, and keep them close covered; iheni <Ustil 
them in a limbeck with a slow £re, and take C9r9 
the still does nbt burn ; th« first, second,, and 
third runnings are good, andsomeofth^foiirt&i 
let them stand till they are go14 then jput them 
together. 

To make black Chtrry Water. 

Take six pounds of black cherries, and brtiisc 
them sifaall; th^n put to the^ tlse tops of rose- 
mary, sweet marjorum, spearmint, angelica^ ba^D» 
and marigold flowers, of each a handful; dried 
violets one ounce; aniseeds and sweet fennel 
seeds, of ^ch half an oiince> bruised; cut the 
herbs small, mix all together, and djstit them off 

in a cold stilL 

I . . - 

Amther JVm. 

Take two quarts of strong clarel;; aoA fc«t 
pounds of black cherries full ripe) be^tlieai wi 
put them to the wine, with angelied» bii|m» aiiid 
carduus, of each a handi\il, h^f as hmieh JM^» 
^i\ as many rosemary flowery aa yo« mn bpldi te 

both yoitf haAda ; three handf ula of c]m^ giflbf" 

flowers^ 
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flawevs, two-ou^ecB of ciHMm<m cut smalU atid 
one oiince c^ nutmegs ; put aU these mto a deep< 
^t, kt t^em be well stirred tiDgether, thea cover 
lit so ^lose that tip air can get in, let it stand one 
dny aiid. s^ night, then put it into th/d still, whichr 
^Uus^ ako; bti stopped close, and drawoff asrhucfe 
a» Tp^ good]t sweeten it with sugar-capidy tc^ 
yom taste. 

To make a rich Cherry Cordiat • " 

Take a stone pot that has a broad bottom and 
t, narrow top, and lay a now of black cherries 
and a raw or fiiife powdered sugar, do thiis^ t^X 
yeur pot ig &H;vmaasuteyour{^ot, and §>r every 
||aUoii it iioldsH, piat a quarter of apht of spirit 
of wiiiie;^ pick the cherrks^ clean from soil ^sd 
statkA, but do nK>t wash thenv; when' you hav€^ 
th ua filled your pot, st^ k with a cork, and -tie 
first a bladder, then a leather over it ; and if it is 
not close enough, pitch it, and bvury it in the 
<atth six mdnths, or longer; then strain it^dut, 
aiid keep it. close stopped up for use, 

Td mahe L(Mfy4lkn's Wafer, 

• • • t T' r • t f t 

Take balm; rosenmry,: sa^> c^rduuSi.WDfpi-. 
Wood, dragons, scordium, mugwort, scabius, tor- 
ntentil roots and leaves, angi^lici rckykS' and leaves, 
l^ony flowers i^nd kave^ qeataury tops, pim- 
^nikelv wpqd or other sorr^ rne, agrimony, an4 
]K>sasQUs, of each halfapouad; liquorice ^foiir 
c^u^ces,: and elecampane roots two ounces; wash 
•> ' the herbii 3hak^ and dry them in a cloth ; shredi 
theoi, slice the roots, put all in three gallons^ of 
Ihe bebtwbit^ wj^e, and let them stand close co- 
. w vered 
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To make compound Pkrstey Pf^ater, 

Take of parsley roots four ounces; fresh hofse- 
tadish ioot and juniper befries, of each threfe 
ounces; the tops of St. John's wort, biting arii- 
mart and elder flowers, rfeach two ounces; the 
seeds of wild carrots, sweet fennel, and parsley, 
of each one ounce and an f^alf ; mix these ingre- 
dients together, bruise them, and add tkerete 
two gallons of French bfan'dy, and two gaHons of 
floft water; let them uteep tn the stiU three of 
four days, and draw it off: tliis is an excellent 
remedy for the gravel. 

7b mc^ c aa ^m i ni Htar^e-rt^h Water. 

Take the leaves^of two sorts of scurvy grassy 
jFresh gathered in the spring, of eacU six ounces; 
add four ounces of brooklime and water cresses, 
horse-radish two pounds, fresh arum root m, 
ounces, winter hark and nutmeg, of each four 
ounces, dried lemon peel two ounces, and of 
French brandy tw^o quarts, and draw all off by 
distillation: this water is good in dropsicaj} an(} 
scorbutic cases. 

To make compound Pi»n^ Wsler. 

Take eighteen piony iw>ts, fresh gatfierei; 
»ix ounces of bitter almonds ; the leaves of roser 
mary, rue, -wild thyme, and flowers of lavender 
dried, of each three oimces ; cimlamon, ' cub^bs, 
afigelica seed, coriander seed, camway seed, anti 
aniseed, of each half an otmce;* one gallon of 
•rectified spirits of wine, with five gallons of soft 
water, and draw off three gallons by distillation", 
this is good in all nervous disorders, 

' To 



Take citrons, sorrel, goats* thc, and scordmm, 
of each one poun^ ^d London treacle two 
cyaacea; distil theni in 4 limbeck, with two quarts 
Of spirits of wine,^ ^id .a sufficient quantity of. 
W4er ; of tibis you inay drg^w off one galVpn- , 

To make Aimee4 JVafer* 

* * • • 

Take twelve ounces of aniseeds, three -g^llpn^ 
of proof spirits; one gallon and ian half, oiSj^rifi'g 
water ; infuse the^ sjl* |3%lit in a stilly and with 
^ geixtle heat draw off what runs smooth and 
di^r ; sweeten it* with two pounds of brown sugar, 
and if ypii wQultt have if very fine> distil it again, 
and^ ad4 some more aniseeds. 

> T!6miktG$Bt.(may.Wattt. 

Take ;tfiree g^lpns of proof spirits; antfhalfa 
^alhm of w^ert add' to. them half a pound of? 
cai^\f^y ^eeds bruised, distil and sweeten- the* 
juice- wj(th a potmd *|id an half of brown sugar. 

• L 



l^ut six quarts of brandy and one quart df 
sack to the ouyter Wi'\% of .£f[y or^^ifges or lemons, 
and let them steep in it brie night ; the next day 
diddlitiiem. in a cdid still ; draw> it tiff till you flha 
it hegi»6 to taste soua^; i^eeten it to yoto: taste 
yi^ dqudblie refin^ed sagai, .and mix; the firqtVMse<« 
eckud 9^ third run];&ingsiogedieb: tf it be lei&oii; 
, pe^l, it should! be^ pecfgnned witfi two grains^ of 
amhei^ris, and otit of musk; ^ri^ them Jne^ 
t»e:t^em ia a> rag:, smd kt it hang fiveor six daya^ 
ia eaoh botde; or ya^x may put to them tfa^ec^ o^ 

S L four 
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four drop of the tincture of ambergxis : be sure 
to cork It well . . ^ 

Another Way. ^ 

Take any quantity of sack, and to every twa' 
quarts add twelve oranges, chop and steep them ' 
twelve hours; distil them in a glass still, sweeten^ 
it with double refin?d sugai- dissolved in red rose 
water ; put a handful of angelica into the still 
with the oranges. 

To make Hysterical Water.. 

Take betony, roots of lovage, and seeds of. wild, 

parsnips, of each two ounces; it)ots of single 

piony four ounces, of mlsletoe of the oak three 

ounces, myrrh a quarter of an ounce, and caster 

half an ounce ; bieat all these together, and add 

to them a quarter of a pound of dried mill-pede; 

pour on these three quarts of mugwort water^. 

arid two quarts of br^-ndy; let them stand in a 

close vessel eight days; then distil it in ja cold still 

passed up : you niay draw off nine pints of water, 

and sweeten it ta your taste; mix all together, 

and bottle it up. , . . , . . - 

, ' • ■ - .' , 

To make Treacle Water. 

vTake the jUice.of green walnuts, foiu- pounds 
of rue; .carduus, marigold, and' balm, of eac^ 
thre^ pounds ;:.rdots of butter-bur half a pouxifl:; 
root? of burdock. ooe pound; angelica and ma$* 
tie-wort, of each half, a pound j leaves of ^'cctf- 
dium mx handfals; ; Venice treacle and mitkri^ 
dates, of each half \ pound ; old Canary wiM 
two pownds, white wine Vinegar six pounds, 

. . juice 
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jttlce of lemon six potmdsf anil distiKthis in m 

alembip. ' ir / ' r ■ 

« . • t- * 

7b make red Rose-Bud Water ^ 

Wet your roses iin fair water ; four gallons of 
roses will take near two Q:allons of water : dis* 
til them in a cold still; then take the same dis- , 
tilled water, put into it as many fresh roseJ as it 
will wet, and; distil them again. 

To make Fofpy Water. 

. Take, two 'gaHon§ of very good brandy and a 
peck of poppies, put theni together in a wide 
inouthed glass, and l6t them stand forty-eight 
hours ; then strain the poppies out; take apound 
of raisins of the sun and stone them ; coriandei; 
seeds, fennel seeds, . and liquorice sliced, of each 
an ounce ; bruise them all together^ put them 
into the brandy, with a pound of good powder 
sugar, and let them stand four or eight weeks, 
shaking it e\^en^tlay ; then strain it off, and bol;^ 
tie it close up for use, i 

« - « 

To m>ahe Teppermint Water. • 

Gather your peppermint when it is full grown, 
iUnd befpre it seeos; cut it in short lengths, fill 
ypur still with it, and cover it with water; then . 
make a good fire under it, and when it is near "" 
boiling, and the still begins to drop, if your fire 
M too hot draw a little from under it, to keep it 
from boiling over, oryo^r water will be muddy; 
ilie slower your still drops, the clearer and 
?tK>Bger youy watj^:will be, but ^o fLOt spend it 
- * : %i.% too 
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««K> ifer;' Bctt*le it the' next jfeyv let: it ^talsd ! 

three or four days to take off the fiery. rtaitetf i 

the still; theu cprk it well, aad it ViU keepa ] 
long time. 
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7a'1^6 .a pfmti4 of sweet ^Imonds wdl peeled, 
tfche iQo^t« of lemOBS axd oranges as >naiich ak 
5y?au (pleasp, ^icb must be divided into tlirep 
jequ^l parts ; ^fter this you must j>ut a third par^ 
iojf the flowers upon a white linen cloth jin a sievci 
f$l!rewkiig UipUn the flowers ^half of the almonds^ 
«which you mustfstrew witb a^iother third rpart of 
.the powers; -and theu l^e rest of your almonds^. 
wMch ypu.iHufit cover with >the j;emaiiider of 
your flowers, so that the aimonds muist ^alwajis ' 
be in the middle of the flowers in the sieve; leave 
them togetJfeke^ f Ar &fs days, Teaewijig^and chang- 
ing them every day ; then beat the alfnon^s in 2^ 
'tnort^r, )and'pre3S ttiem tn ^a whfteHncn <jl^h till 
they issue out deiarOil; theft stop it up cto^ ^ih 
\^ vesi^lj aild let it stand i^^tjie^un feignt'days. 

To matke QH pf Jess4mw and fidcU^ 

T^e 6 wiNet alsdOiuiis well ^eded flnd fapat, ^Tti\ 
as'nHi<*h jessamdneiSts r^u|)lease; jian^ ^tbenoinim^ 
u^n to^y 'aiid let tlieife Ife in a i|Ko»t fjbce fer 

te^ 4a^ ^x ^m^; tfaen tstte them tan^ loiid 

B€{lie€|^ 



squeeze out ItefeUiaL apV^. <3il Wf violets and 
other flowers injayl)e made hi the same manner, 

' ' 'Wo m0ke(Hl<f Nutmegs, : 

"Jake .of t^e best nutmegs to the quantity of 
0U you wish *6 make, cut them in small |)iecesi, 
and put to them as much malmsey as will eover 
them; put them in a glass for two or three days, 
bcBt ^em at thfe Bi?e, and sprinkle them with 
^e water; squeeae. them in a press, and you 
will ha,ve an excelkjit oil i it nittst te kept iiji a 
vessel close stopped. 

- To make Oil of Bejyamm. . . 

Take dbt <ninces of benjamin ^w^ll beat mk» 
popfdar^ and dissolved a whole day in a pound of 
pil of -tarter iaiida pouiAi ^f K)se waiter ; thefli ^s-* ' 
filit witiita &ae p§pe ihroug^l^i a limbeeli) imd 
J»^ it as an^es^cellmt 'thing. . 

.' . To -nmhe Oil ofStorax. 

Tatee vhat=^antity*cf ^torasx: liqwidyou please, 
4t ^nto -rose waiter two or three days, and dis- 
It as the benjamin; ^ral: there issues out <^ 

tbfnewHat foUl, and then an ai^ceilent oil. 

\ * ■ 

• • - . .• - ' J 

To make Oil of Myrrh, 

Take eggs hard roasted, cut them in the inid^ 
file, take away the yolks and fill them up ^ith 
'myrrh beaten into powder ; put them in some 
moist place where the myrrh may dissolve gradu- 
ally. Tills oil makes the face and other parts 
pf the body soft, and takes away all scars. 

To 
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i ' To make Oil of Say Salt ■ ' ' 

Put bay salt in an iron pot, and set it over a 
charcoal fire jtill it is jdissolvedanddi^e running; 
take it off, . lay the salt on a marWe, ';ind it '^l 
Tiin oil Take four or five drops of this, rub it 
over your hands, and it will take all freckles and 

troughncss off the skin. • . . 

• ". •- 

iV<^/».—^In using any of theise oils to per-* 

fume water, It must be dropt on sugar^^ , 

and. then they will mix, 

, • • . - . « 

To make Oil of Eggs. 

Take eight large eggs, new laid, boil themhard^ 
ftnd take the yolks out; be careftil not to piit any 
of the whites in, break them small; and let theiq 
stand to be cold; then have a qmck fire ready, 
and put them in an iron ladle, withaHtof hog'n 
lard, the bigness of a walnut j-stic it with i stick 
cut flat at the end s^nd \f hen it begins to mek, 
keep stirring as fast you possible can; the mo*' 
^mt before it tunis to oil it will dry; y<Hrimist 
have a cup ready to pour it in as fast as yoibsap 
a dfop of oil come: with that quantity of eg^ 
you will have a tea cup full of oil, if you stif 
quick> if ftot, you will not see a drop. 
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ENGLISH WII^ES. 

To make IFtnes of English Grapes^ 

' When the vihesi are well gi'own, so as to bring 
^uU clusters, be careful to disencumber them of 
sorire part of their leaves that too much shade - 
the grapes, but not so much in a hot season, as 
that the sun may too swiftly draw away their 
moisture, and wither th^m : ^tay not till they are 
all ripe at pnce, for then some ,will be over^ripe, 
or burst, or incline to rot before the undei'lings 
are come to perfection ; but every two or three 
days pick off the choice and ripest grapes, and 

Sread them in dry shady places sideways, that 
ey contract not a heat and must ; by whicK 
meansL those that remain on the clusters, having 
more jiiice to nourish them, will grow bigger, or 
be sooner ripe ; and when you have got a suffi- 
cient qiiantitj)^, put them into ah open vessel, 
atid bruise them well With your hands; or if the 
quantity be too large, gently press them mth ar 
flat woodeii beater, that is, a thick board fastened 
at the end of a staff; for treadhig them, with the 
feet, as practij^ed in France, and other countries, 
is a very slovenly way. * Take care you break 
the stones as little as possible, for that will make 
the winiB have a bitterish twang. 

Having bruised the grapes well, so that they 
are become pulp, or mash, provide a tap at the 
bottom' of your cask, tie a hair-cloth over your 
fosset, and let out that which will run voluntarily 
of Itself, as the best wine ; then take out the pulp, 
* and 
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and gently press it by degrees in ^a cyder-pres$, 
till the liquor is sufficiently drained put; provide 
a new cask, MaeU seaso^edj ai5«i aired with a 
lighted, rag dipped in brimstone, till it become* 
dry, pow th« )i%\mf vathxon^h.k ^kswr funnel io 
stop Ihe dreg^, aad lefc it stajcid with. only a peb- 
ble stone lightly laid oa tie. hu^^g-holff to/fcpi 
mjent, aii4 refijije iteel^ ten <sr tw^vc dagfsi, tli^^ 
draAv: it geaitly off inta aac^her cjpk, weUse^ 
§biied, tl^at the lees or dreg;^ njay f ewaia in tl)iaf 
fixst caski aad $top it nOv,ot%r way than^ lie^,^^ 
tiJI it ha;^ quite passed ovVv ift^ fc?;9)fajt,.;^i^^ 
you may know by ijt$ cool{i^ss apd pW^ai^i ta^teA 
and tllus of or^Jinarywlnite grapes, y^ij.. 01,93^ u^^e 
u gpod sort of white wine; of the Joed: ^^pe^ 
claxet ; and if it should wW colpur, h^%htea it 
with a hitle brazil, boiled in. about a (^uajRtof^ 
and strained very deaa:- The white XJ^agq^; nal 
too xipe, give a good' rhewsh t^^te, wd arfe -i«^ 
derfufty eopUng* ,. 

Tl^re i3 a Siprtpf tnusca^el grapeis^ B^owi^gii^ 
raany parts of Kn^laud; whjich ip^- bta- bypoii^ii 
by the help of a httje loaf s^ugar to feed 0% tsf 
produce a curiousr sjire^t wine, Uttk diffi^iag 
from. Canary^ and alio^ther as i^holesogie ^vj4 
pleasaut' 

If the wine requires rgjcking;. the be$t t^nie i<? 
do it is when tbe^ wind is. iQ tnei northi and thf 
weather temperate {uwl<?lear; in the i|i^i;eaiG of 
the njoouj, and;^h^D.she is^undeariieath^he ^aith, 
,aBd not in her full height 

If ' the wme r<:^es, take a coarse Unw cjQtIs 
aad when you have set tlie ca^k arhroachj sfit 
it before the; bpr^^ then |^t m tfeja 4|ne»;(^ a?^ 

rack 
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raclj it iri St dry cask; bdt in flye or isix'ountfes 
of alum in powder, ana ^hadte theift so that thfey 
may mix wdli Ofl settling, it wflt be. fiiied 
doWfl, and become very cleat and* pteasdftt w?n^. 

• To imke Gdo^eberry JVuie^ . 

' Talce gooseberries just beginning to turn ripe,' 
itot those that are quite ripe ; bruise them as v/tlt 
sts yprf did the grapes, bitt not so as to breajfe: their 
stones, then pour to eveiy eight poiinrfs of pulp 
a gallon of clear spring water^ or I'ather their Own 
cfistilled A<r^ter, made in a cold still, and let theih 
fiJtan'd ill the vessel covered, in a Cool place, 
tyenfy-four hours; then put them iiitb' a stipng^ 
carivajsfor hair bag, and pf ess out ^ft'tha jiiicp 
that wilft run from them, and to e vefy quart of 
it* put t\s^elW o>uA:ces 'OT loaf or other nii^' ^ugair^ 
stirring it till it be thoroughly melted; then' pilif 
it into a well seasoiled caSc, scii^^f^t it irt at c6ol 
place; when- it has pvLtgtd ajitf ' setfleiS' about'' 
tfwent^ '01* d^ir^ days, St the vessel: flill,! and^ 
bung it down cfos^ that 'as, little aiV as posi^ible* 
may come at it. When it is well Wr.6ujgbft jan(3F 
i^^ttied, tJhen ;is 'youf fime to- dJraw ' it ^^'l^to; 
smaller casks dr^ bottles; keeping them in cool' 
places, for ther^ is nothing ' damages any sort of 

whes more than' heat 

. ■ ' • . . ■ 

Another Way. 

When the weather is dry, gather your goose- 
berries about the time they are half ripe; pick 
them clean, and put the quantity of a peek in a' 
convenient vessel, and bruis* them with a piece 
of wodd, taking as mnich carfe as possible to keep^ 

a M ' "the 
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tiie^eeds whole; whc&i. you have A<m^ X\\% put 
the pulp into a canvas OThaiv bag, and.pres? out 
all tliejuic^; add to, every gallon of goosjeberr 
ries and about tl^ree pounds of §ne loaf §Hgar ; . 
mix it all together by stirring it -with a stick, . 
and aB soon as the sugar is quite dissolved, pour 
it into a convenient cask, that will hold it ex* 
actly; a^nd according tq the quantity let it stand, 
viz. if ^Jbout eight or nine . galloiis, it will take a 
^orjtijigljit; if twenty gaUp^s,! forty days, and ^q 
iji p'ropprtipn;. taking, care the place yoi^ ?et it 
ip. be CQ,ol ; after standing the proper time, draw 
it offfrorn the le^, and put it into anothc;^ sweet; 
vessel pt equal size, qr. into the sar^e, after pour^ 
ijqig the 1?C6. ou^, and piak^ifg it clean;; l^t a casl? 
of teri[ or twelve gallpiiis jstand about thre.^ino5ithsj, 
and^tivy-ehfy g?JJpn§ 4yp n|qnths; aft?i::wHi<?h it 
iriU I[e.|f t^^^^^ . • 

I It 1$ ajcpolipgjy^gmfe tf-kfn with gfe^t Success 
in allli^t rdis?aq^Sj;^ i^vfi's, small-poxj and the" 
Ijipt'ifit ottKe ague; it- s|;op$^ laxatiojEu iss^gocKf ia 
tthe bloody-flux,, cools the • heat of t^e t\v^r ap4 
atomach,jStpps blpedi^g^^,:^p mitigates inflani-:. 
ia^iim^f^i^^ abatps ftushingsi and 

i:edness o^^hf fegfe! a^ier^ bfU'^; 4iinkin^ or the 
like; provokes urin^, ., and is gpoqi against the 
$tone ; but those that are of a very pnlegraatic 
pp|xstiti;tion should not make use of it, 

To make Ctfrrmt Wine. 

. TalcjS. fpjjr gallons of cpoling sprjng or conduit 
wat$r, «let i$ gently simmer .over a moderate flre^ 
scum it well/ and §ti^ ,ijito ^it ei^ht ppiuid$ of the 
fep4 yi^ihrJion^y ; wh^ivtliat is thpvoiighly dis* 

- ' Solved 
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Jiolvdd, take off tWe water, and stir it well about^ 
to raise the scum; which take clean Ollfi and cocA. 
When it is thus prepared, press out the likte quan- 
tity' of juice of red curlants moderately ripe^ with* 
out £iny green oners amdng them J which being 
well strained, mix it well with the Water and 
honey, put them in a cask, or large earthen ves* 
3el, and let them stand upon the ferment twenty** 
four hours^j to everjT gallon add two pounds of 
loaf or other fine sugar, stir them well to raise 
the scum, and when well settled, take it off^ and 
add half ah ounce of cream of tartar, with a little 
fine flour, and the whites of two or three eggs^ 
Which will refine it ; when it is well jS(ettled arid 
clear, draw it off into a small vessel, or bottle it 
up, keeping it in a Cool place. 

Of white currants, a wine may be made after 
^the same manner, that will equal in strength an4 
pleasantness many sorts of white wine. ~ 

Another. JVay» 

Aftet gathering the cufrants, which Intist bd 
done when the weather is^ dry, and they are full 
i*ipe, strip them carefiilly from the stalk, so as not 
to bruise them with your fingers; put them into a 
pan, and bruise theln with a wooden pestle; then 
let it stand about twenty hours, (according to 
the quantity) after which strain it through a 
sieve ; add three pounds of fine powder sugar to 
every four qliarts of the liquor, and then shaking 
or stirring it well, fill your vessel,* and put about 
a quart of good brandy to every six or seven gal- 
lons ; as soon as it is fine, which will be in four 
^r five weeUs, bottle it off: if it should not prove 

2 M 2 quite 
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quite (^lear, elf (iv it pflF mto anotJier tessf^ an^ 
fet kst-^jj aljqwt teu days, aiad' then bottle it oC 
These, wiixe^ allay the burQiog eagefne^s of 
thirst, are. coaling in fevers, resist piitrefkction, 
'Stay vomitipg, corroborate the heart, and fortify 
i^ sjtqnxiach. Currant wine is drank with Bno- 
ce83 by. those that have the fits of the mother ; 
it diverts epilepsy, and is very useful in many 
complaints incident to the female sex. ' 

To make Raisin Wine. 

To two .hundred weight of raisins put about 
forty-four gallons of water, wine measure; stir it 
up well throe or four^ times a day ; let it stand 
about three )»'eeks, then take it off the rai^i^iSj and 
tun it up ; when you put it into the cask, add 
about two quarts of brandy to it, which will keep 
it from fretting ; let it stand about ten or t\velve 
months, then draw it off from the lees, ritice your 
cask, and put it in again; then fine it down with 
tliree ounces of isinglass, and a quarter of a 
pound of sugar-candy, dissolved • in some of the 
wine. There are niany ways ijsed to retjrieve 
this Avine, if it should chance to turn sour, which 
seldom happens if properly made ; in this case, 
^he most successful method is to replenish it with 
a faitlier addition of raisins^ 

* - 

■ __ 

Aiiother JVay. 

Put tw^o hundred weight of i-aisins,. with the 
stalks^ into a hOg'^head, and fill it almo»t with 
spring water ; let it steep about twelve days, fre- 
quently stiiring them about, and after pouring 

tiie juice/oft', dress thQ raisins: the li(|uor should 

then 
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^bm'he p\|t tpgistiier m a very clean vfessel that 
jyill ei^actly .§pnlai^ it; it will his^ ox sing for 
90me time, during which it shouW not be stirred ; 
fcut wh6n the noise ceases, it niiust be stopped 
i:}Q$e, and stand for about ^ix or seven mon^s; 
and j:hen, if you peg it, and it proves jfine and 
clear, rack it' off into another vessel of the saine 
size; stop it up, and let it remain^ twelve or four- 
teen weeks longer, then bottle it off. The best 
wayj wljen you use it, is to take a decanter, and 
rack it off. 

The virtues of raisin wine are too well known 
to require a pai;ticuiar description. There are 
few constitutions but what it will agree with; it 
strengthens ^.nd comforts the heart, revives the 
faded spirits, and conduces greatly to health, if 
liaed with moderation. 

To make Raspberry fVhie, the JEnglish JVay. 

Take what quantity yoii please of red raspber- 
• rles, when they are nearly ripe, for if they grow 
ov^r ripe, they will lose much oi their j^easant 
^cent; apd after clearing the husks and stalks 
ifrpm ^ni, soak them in the like quantity of 
£Mr water, that has been boiled ajad sweetened 
with fine lo^f sugar, a pound and an half to a 
gallon; when they are well soaked about twelve 
hours, take them out, put them into a fine hnen 
pressing bag^ press out the juice into the water,, 
then boil them up togetiier, over a gentle fire, 
^pd scum them well twice or thrice; take off the 
vessel, ^nd let the liquqr cool, and wlien the scun* 
lirises tajke off all that you can, and pour off the 
the liquor il^Jto a well-seasoned caslc, or eartheuj 

vessel; 
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vessel ; then boil an ounce 6f ihsice' (|ait€r dottw; 
if possible, in a pint of white wine, till a third 
bart of the wine be consumed: sttain it, a:nd Md : 
It to the liquor ; let it settle two days, and when 
it has well settled and'fennented, draw it off into 

a cask, or bottles, and keep it in ,a cool place,, 

I • • • ■ ■ • ^. 

. The French JVay\ . 

Steep two gallons of raspberries m a galloti of 
sack, twentj^-four houts ; then strain tlit?m, arid 
put to them three quarters of a pound of raisins 
of the sun, well ?toned, and let them continue . 
four or Ave days, sometimes stirring them well ; 
then pour it off gently, that the clearest may be 
.taken away, and only the dregs and settlings re- 
main, and bottle that up you pour off. If you 
find it not sweet enougl^ for the palate you niaj^ 
add some sugar, about half a pound to'^a gallon 
'win be sufficient ; keep it in- a cool place. 

Another Way. 

Gather the raspberries^ quite drj^ when dpcf, 
and bruise them ; strain them through a woollen 
1>ag into a jar ; put to it about a pound of the 
best double refined sugar, mix the whole well to^ 
gether, and stop it close; pojir it off as clear a;^ 
possible, after it has stood four days. The com* 
mon method is to put two quarts of white winei 
to one quart of the raspberry juice; but that is 
too mudi, as it overpowers the ricH flay out of 
the fruit ;' three pints will be enough ; bottle it 
off; and it will be fit to drink in ten days. Tlie 
'uice mixed with brandy is a fine dram. Put 
about two quarts of brandy to three quarts of 

raspberry 
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i|»p1^nn^;Juicei and; it will drij)k well ia t£n 
4ay§.- '..... Y ■ 

Another Way. . 

Your raspberriies must be dry, full ripe, bxiA . 
used just aft^r they are gathei^ed^ in order to pre^ 
^rve their flavour ; to every quart of ^ fruit put 
three pouiidis of*fine powder sugar, a^id a little^ 
better than, a gallon of clear water ; stir it five or 
six times a' day, to mix the whole well together,; 
and let it ferment for three ot four days ; put it; 
in your cask, and for every gallon put in two 
whole eggs, taking care they are not broke in 
putting it; it must ^tand at least three months 
before you bottle it. Your water should be of a, 
good flavour, for in the choice of that principally; 
depends the making of good or bad tasted wines,; 

These ,wines, either way,' are a great cordial ; 
they cleanse the bjood, prevent pestilential air^- 
<;pnifQrj: the hearty ease pains in the stomach, 
dispet gross vajpours froip the brain, cause a free^ 
breathing, by removing obstructions from the 
Jungs, and are siicce^ully taken in apoplejcies, 

• ' " Th nuikeMutbtrryWine. 

Jake mulberries, ^hen they aye just changed, 
from tljeir re4i>!2ss to sljinifig.blacjk, gather thfgrai 
i>n a dipy day, when the s^n has taken off tlm 
4ew, %r!?ad thpm thinly pp ^.fine cloth on a flooi: 
or table, for tij^^enty-foar ho^irs, and boil up a gal- 
lon of water to each gallon of juice you cpn get 
ouJt of them; scum .the water well,, and add a 
little cinnamon slightly bruised; put to every 
jgaljon six pq^ce^ of white sugajr-93Jidy. finely 

beaten; 
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beateA; sctfm and strain the water wh to it fe- 
taken off and settled, and put to it the juice of 
mulbenies, and to every ^Uon the mixture of a 
pint bf white or rKenish wine; let. them stand in 
dci^k'tiipiifge M settte five or S$:f^' )day^ then 
jdt^\v off the witie^ stfid keep it coofe - 

Thfe is a very fich coidial} it giV^es^vigotfr to^ 
<«)n^ti^ptivfe bodies, allays the heat 6it^ bloody 
prevents' quaims and i^ickftess in wft A^fi ^ mikefr 
the body sotable, helj^ digestion, ^wJ'ea^etfdis^ 

tenip6j'3 in th6f bowels. 

* • ■ -. ... , , \. ' 

* To make Morella WiftCf 

Take two gallons of white wifte, afid twetity 
pontids' of morella dierries^ take away tlie' stalks, 
.a*id so bruise them that the stones mdy bcr 
brokeh; then press thfe juice itito the A\irie; put 
mzct: crnnaitton, ' ^d nutiheg, each ah outline, 
iitfl bruised, in z! ba^, haOig it in the witt6 wheift' 
yon ha>v6 put it up^ in 4 ca:sk, 2tnd it will bfe a rich 
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Take elder-bcrric^^.^^^heir pretty r^e,' plucked 
from the green stalRs^ what quantity you please, 
in^ ' p^^^ tRein tli'a* tBe^ ^ie^ ifidy Ifeefy riin 
Iromtheltn, which niay be db^c itt si (iyrifei*-pres»,^ 
<n between H^o Wei^ty p^lanfts, or ft)r Wan* ttf 
tfiisopi^drf unity, yon riiay ma^H <hem> ani! thSrf 
it will' run easily ; ^t tfte juiee in a wdl-sea*^ 
soned cUskj and to ev^ry barrel put tB^ee gallons 
>)f watei' stTotfig. of hblfey- bofl^ in^ %- aiid'add^ 
^tne^aie yeaait tb mufce it fermj?nt, arid" wotk- ou^ 
Mie gidsstetss bf it^ bodyj then-to clari^f i^ ad4 

flour; 
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flour, whites of eggs^ and a little fixed nitre ; 
When it has well fermented atid grows fine, draw 
it from the settlings, and keep it till spring ; then 
to every barrel add five pounds of its own flow- 
ers, and as much loaf sugar, and let it stand 
seven days ; at the end . of whiclf it will grow 
very rich, and have a good flavour. 

Another fVay^ 

When the elder-berries are ripe, pick them, and 
J)ut them in a stone jar ; then set them in boil- 
mg water, or rather in an oven not over hot, till 
the jar is as warm as you can well beiu* to to^ich 
it with your hand ; take the berries and strain 
them through a sieve or coarse cloth,. squeezing 
them hard, and pour the liquor into a kettle; 
put it on the fire, let it boil, and put in as tnahy 
pounds of Lisbon sugar as there are quarts of 
juice, and scum it often ; then let it settle, pour 
it oflf into a jar, and cover it close. Many peo- 
ple mix it with raisin wine, by putting half a 
pint of the elder syrup to every gallon of wine ; 
it gives the raisin wine an exquisite fine flavour, 
equal to any foreign wine whatsoever. 
' it is an excellent febrifuge, cleanse^ th« blood 
of acidity, venom and putrefaction ; it is good in 
measles, small-pox, swine-pox, and pestilential 
diseases; it contributes to rest, and takes away 
the. heat that afflicts the brain. 

To 7nake Elder-fiawer Wine. 

To six gallons of spring water put six pounds^ 
of raisins of the sun cut small, and twelve pounds 
of fine powder sugar; boil the whole together 
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about 3fn hovat afifi an half; then take eWeft 
flowi^rsi = when pretty ripe, about half a peck; 
when th$ liquor is cold, put in the flowers, 

. about a gill of lemon juice^ and half the quantity • 
of ale ,yeast; cover it up, ai^d after standing 
tjiree (Jays, strain it oS, pour it into a cask that 
is quite sweet,, and that will hold it with ease; 
when this is done, put about a wine quart of rhe- 
nish to every gallon of wine, and let the bung 
be lightly put in for twelve or fourteen days; 

. tSen stop it down fast, and put it in a cool dry 
place f<)r:fQur or five months, till it ilfe quite set- 
tled ap4 ^^9 and bottle it off 

Tamahe/yine of Blackberries, Strawberries, or 

' ' Dezvberries. 

''■•'• * ' •.'-••.• 

Take :of the jberries, in their proper Reason Jitiid 
*ioderat0ly> ripCj what quantity you please; press 
tibem as other berries; t^hen boil up watfer and 
hdliey, or water and fine sugar, agreeable to 
^ your palate, to a Considerable sweetness ; when; 
it k ^eli iJCumnied, put tlie juice in and let it 
si^jamert© kicorporate it well with the water; 
then take itoft^ let it cool, scum it again, and 
put ifc up in a barrel, or rather a close .glazed 
vessel^ to ferment and settle: to every gallon put 
half a pint of Malaga, draw it off as clear as pos- 
sible, bottle it up, and keep it cpbl for- User 

These liquors are good in fevers, afflictions of 
the lungs, prevent the infection of pestilential 
airs, beget a good appetite, and help digestion ; 
are excellent in surfeits, and purify the blood. 
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' To make JVifie of Apples and Pears. 

Apples must be made first into good cyder, by 
beating and pressing, and other methods, as di- 
rected in treating of those sort of liquoris; an4 
to good cyder, when you have procured it, put 
the herb scurlea, the quintessence of wine, a lit- 
tle fixed nitre, and a pouncj of the syrup of ho*- 
3iey, to a barrel of this cyder; let it work and 
ferment at spurge holes in the cask ten days,, or 
till you find it clear and well settled; then dra^ 
it off, and it will be little inferior to rhenish in 
clearness; colour^ and taste. 

To makfe wine of pears, procurcx the tartest 
peny, but by no means that which is tart by 
sowering, or given that way, b,ut such as is na- 
turally so; put inlo a barrel about five ounces of 
the juice of the herb clary, and tlie quintessence 
of wine, and to every barrel a pound or pint of 
the syrup of blackberries ; and^ after fermenta- 
tion and refining, it will be of a curious wine 
taste, like sherry, and not easily distinguishable, 
but by such as have a very fine taste, or who deal 
in it. 

Tliese wines have the nature of cyder and 
perry, though in a higher ilegree, by the addic- 
tion and alteration; being cooling, restorative, 
easing pains in the liver, or spleen, cleansing the 
bowets,*ajid crealting a good appetite, 

» » . • * 

. To make Walnut I^af JVine, 

Take two pounds of brown sugar, and on^ 
iSourid of honey. to every gallc^i of ii^afer; boil 
them half an hour, skim it, and put in the tub to 
every gi3illon a handful of leaves, pour the Kquor 
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on, and let it staftd all night; then take out th^ 
jleaves, and put in half a pint of yeast, and let. it 
work fourteen days, which will take o^ the sweet- 
ness;. then stqp it up in a cask, and let it stand 
fibout seven inonths. 

It is an e^ccellent Qccasioi^al ^rink for cout; 
jsuinptive persons. . 

To make Cherry JVine. 

» , 

Take cherries, just beginning to be ripe^ of 
the red;50}t^ clear tliem of the stalks and stones, 
^ut thenl into an earthen gla^ied pan, and with 

- your clean hands squeeze them to a pulp, or 
with a wooden ladle or presser, and let thext^ 
continue twelve hours tp ferment ; thep put them 
into a linen cloth, not ^oo fine, ai^d pi*ess out thfe 
juice with a preying board, or any other convex 
iiience ; let the liquor stand till the scum arise, 
and with your ladle take it clean off; the^ pour 
out the clearer part, ^y iAplination, into a cask,, 
where tx) each gallon put a poutid of the best loaf 
^ugar, and let jt ferment arid purge seven or eight 
days ; when you find it clear, draw it off into 

. lesser casks, or bottle^; k^ep it cool, ^s other 
wines, and in ten or twelve days it wiU be ripe. 

This drinks very pleasiant and cool in hot ivea- 
ther; chears the heart, and much enlivens na- 
ture in its decay ; it is a|so good against vio-. 
}ent pams in the head, and swooning fits. 

To make Wine of Jpeache^ and Apricots. 

Take pe2jch6s, nectarines, &c. wheix they are 
full of juic?, pare them, and take the stones out, 
tlijeu slice tliem thin* and put about p, eallon tQ 
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two gdlons of water, and a quart of wit itc wine ; 
ptit than over a fire to simmer gently tor a con** 
siderable time, till the sliced fruit become soft ; 
then pour off the liquid part to other peache* 
that have been so treated and bruised, but not 
heated; let them stand twelve hours, stirring 
theni sometimes, and then pour out the liquid 
part, press what remains through a fine hair bag, 
and put them together into a cask to ferment ; 
then add a pound and an half of loaf sugar to 
each gallon ; boil well an ounce of clove? in a 
quart of white wine, . and add to^ it, which will 
give it a curious flavour. 

Wine of apricots may be made with only bruis- 
ing, and pouring the hot liquor oii, not requir- 
ing so much sweetening, by reason they are of a 
more dulcid or luscious quality ; to give it a sin- 
gular flavour, boil an ounce of mace, and half an 
ounce of nutmeg, jn a quart of white wine ; and 
when the wine is on the ferment, pour the liquid 
part in hot, and hang a btmch of fresh burrage, 
well^owered, into the cask, by a string at the 
feung, for three days ; draw it ofl^, and keep it in 
bottles, which aire most proper to preserve these 
sort of wines. 

They are moderately warming and restorative, 
very good in consumptions, to" create an. appe- 
tite, and Recover decayed and wasting bodies; 
they loosen the hardness of the belly, and give 
ease to pains of the stomach. 

To make Quince Wine. 

Gather the quinces when pretty ripe, on a dry 
^ay, rub off the down with a clean linen cloth, 

and 
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and lay them in hay or-straV for ten "days td 
sweat; cut them in quarters^ take dut the core, 
bruise them well in a mashing-tub with a wooden 
-beetle, and squeeze out the liquid part, by press^ 
ing them in a hair bag gradually . in a cyder 
press ; strain this liquor through a fine sieve, 
warm it gently over a firCj and scum it, but did 
not let it boil ; sprinkle into it loaf sugar reduced 
to powder, then a gallon ofwater, and a quart oi 
white wine, and boil a dozen or. fourteen large 
' quinces thinly sliced ; add two 'poy.nds of fin© 
sagar; then strain but the liquid part, and min- 
gle it with the natural juice of the quinces, put 
it into a cask not to fill it, and shake th^n well 
together; let it stand to settle; put in juice of 
clary half a pint to five or six gallons, and mi?^ 
it with a' little flour and white of eggs ; then 
draw it oiF, and if it be not sweet enough, add 
iliore sugar, ^and a quart of the best malmsey;- 
you may boil a quarter of a pound of stoned rwv^ 
sins of the sun, and a quarter of an oivnce/if cibt. 
nanfion, iri a quart of the liquor, /to the com 
sumption of a third part, and straining the li-^. 
quor, put it into the cas^ when the. wnc' is upon, 
the fennent. 

, This wine is a good pectoral, , cooling and' tct 
freshing the vital parts : it is. good, ' mbderately 
taken, in all hot diseasiss ; allays the flushing of 
the face, . and St* Anthony's fiare ; takes away inr 
flammations, and is yfeiy beneficial in breakings • 
but, blotches, biles^^ or sores. 

To tnqhe Birch Wine^ - - 

.This being a liquori but little knowjj, wes-iair 

be 



h^ as particular ^' pos^bJe, ih the diitections for 
it. Thei ^ea^on for getting the liquor from hireb 
trees, scmietimea ^appenij ,the. Uttered o£ Fe- 
bruary oi: beginiiing of March, before the leaves 
shootout, as :the sap b^iiis to rise; and this i» 
according to the mildness or rigour of the wea-r 
ther; and if the time is. delayed, the juice wiH 
grow too thick to be dirawn out, which should 
be as thiti arid clear as possible. The method' of 
procuring the juice is by boring holes in the 
trunk of the tree, . and fixing fossets made of el- 
dfer; but care should be taken not to tap it in" 
too many places at once, for fear of hurting 'the 
tree. If tlie tree is large, it may be bored in five 
or six places at once, and place bottles to let it 
drop in. . When you have extracted * a proper 
qijiamtity, three, fom:, or five gallons from diflSsr-r 
ent trees, coz-k the battles very close, and rosin 
Or wajc th?rn till you begin t6: make your wine,; 
which ^hPuH b^ ^ soon .H3. possible : after; you 
hweigot the juice. Astswn as you be^n, boil 
the sap ^(Ifiogas you can .take; off, any scum; 
and put ftiiir pounds of fineJoaf wgar to every 
gallon, of the juice, and the peel of a lemon cut 
thin; then bcril it again for near an hour,: scum- 
ming it all the while, aad .pour it into a tub; 
when it is almost cold, work it with, a, toast 
spread with yeast, and let it stand five or six 
days, stirring it twice or three times a day ; then 
take a cask that will contain it, and put a lighted 
match dipped well in brimstone into the cask; 
sitop it till the :inatch is burnt out, ^nd then tun 
your wine into it, putting the bung lightly in till 
i,t has dgrie working.; bungit very close for about 

three 



three months, and bcfttle it off for use; itmliht 
ready in a week after i%i& put in the bottles. 
' It is a very wholesome, pleasant, and rich cor- ' 

dia,l, and very serviceable in curing consump* 
tions, and particularly • useful , in scorbutic dis- 
orders. -. . ; 

To make 1 Vines of Pt amis, Hamsonsy S^c. 

Tak^ -what plumbs you please, mix those of a 
sweet taste with an kllay of those that are some-' 
, . what sour,; though they must be all irfclining to 
ripeness^ slit them 'in halves, so that the stones 
may l)e taken out,; then mash them gently, arid 
add a little water and honey ; the better to mois- 
ten them, boil to every gallon of yoiir pulp a gal- 
lon of sfH-ing water, jmd put in a few bay leaves . 
and cloves^; add as much sugar as will sweetenr 
itj sciim oft' the f^oth, and let it cool, then pressi 
the fruit, grqueezing out the liquid part ; stramall 
tiirpugh a hue strainer, and put the water and 
juide ail: together into a cask; let it stand and 
ferment three or four^daysi fine it with white su-- 
gat, flour, and whites of eggs^ dmw it off inta 
bottles, and cork it up, that the air may not in-' 
jure it ; in twelve days it will be ripe,, and taste 
like shei^ry, or rather a liearer flavour of Canary. 
. Datnsons may be ordered as other plumbs, . 
though they produce a tarter wine, more clear 
and lasting ; but do not put so much water to 
th^m as to luscious plumbs, unless you mix some ' 
sweet wine witli it, a» Malaga, Canary, or the 
like ; or infuse raisins of the sun in it, which will 
give it a rich mellow taste. ^ 

Tliese, as other wine^ made of English, fruit, 

ai'c 
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are moderately coolhig, purify the blood, and 
cleaiise th<? reins; cause a freeness of urine, and 
cfoj^tfibdre much to soft slumbers, and a quiet 
teky by se'nding up gdntle refreshing spirits to 
thebrzlin, which dispel 'heat and nOsiious va- 
^OixtSy and put that noble part iii a right tem- 
perature. - / . 

• :.,. ' To make limine of English Figs. : • 

Take the large blue figs, pretty ripe, steep 
them in white wine, having made some slits in 
th6hi;*that they ma:y swell and jgather in the sub- 
stance of the wine; then slice some other figs, 
and let them simmer over a fire in feir wiiter till 
they are reduced to a kind of pulp, strain out the 
\rater^ pressing the pulp hard, and poiir it as hot 
^s f)0^sibie to those figs that are iftfused in this 
iVine; let the quantity be near equal, the water 
somewhat more than the wine and figs; having 
itiftiged twenty-four hours, mash them well toge- 
ther, ari<l draw off ^11 that will min voluntarily, 
, fhen press the rest, and if it proves not pretty 
sweeV ^dd loaf sugar to render it so ; let it fer- 
ment, and add a little honey and sugar-candy to 
it, theh fine it with whites of eggs and a little 
isinglass, draw it off, and keep it for usel 

* It is chiefly appropriated to defects of the 
lungs, helping shortness of breath, renioving 
jColds or iaflammatiqns of the liings; it also com- 
forts the stomach, vind eases pains of the bbwels. 

To make Rose Wine,. ' - . 

Get a glass bason or body^ or foi^ want of it, 
a well-glazed earthen vessel, and put ipto it 
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three gallons of rose water, dr^-w^ w^itH ^.Q(M. 
§tilt; put into it a convenient quantity of vim: 
teaves; coyer it close, an4 put it fpr ^pLhwi in^ 
a kettle or cisuildrpn of water, heating it, oyqr tb^. 
fire fp taVe put the whole stri^gfh and tmature. 
of the ro^es, and wBieji cold, press the r^f^le%ve& 
fiard into the Kqiior, and steep fresh- one%,m; re^ 
ppating it till the liquor has got a full strengtfr 
of roses; tiiett^to. ewry g^lion of Ikpior add three 
pounds of lo^f sugar; stir i^ well* ik^t it' way 
toelt and disperse in .every .pdft,rth?0' put it int«l 
0. caski or pther conr^nient vessel,, to f^nnjenti 
and to make it do so th^ better, add a little jS^^e^. 
ipLitre apd floury with two pr three whites ^fegga; 
let it stand to cool aijoijt fiiirty daySj. audit wil^ s 
pe ripe,, and hare a curious flavour, having tUft 
wh.ore strengtli a^d scent of tlie ?a3e& w ft ; an4 
you may a(&, to meliorate it, some wincj ^3^ 
ifpices, as your taste or incKnatipn leads you. ' 

By this w^ay of infusipn,^ wine of ^ramatioB^; 
clove-gillyflW^rs, violet^ primroses^ or anj; 
flower having a curious aceut, may be made ; tei 
^hich, to prevent repetition, yP^ are referred.. 

Wiiies thus made,,, aro pot only pleasant in 
tastei) but rich and jnedicii^^l, hejjxg exeellentfot 
strengthening th§ heart, . re&eshi^g. the sjiirits,; 
and gently cooling iJie body, maKiBgiit lenitivCji 
and so purges the firjjt digestion of pHegm,, a^di 
eve^ cboier;. it abates the heat of th^/teve\\ 
quencher, thirst, mi6g^te& .ihe in|[aww?itW of 
the iptrails, indon many occasions, senses for a 
good counter ppisQii. ' 
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To make Cm^ Wine. 

i^iDit five pouads ^f loaf sugar to fo«irigalkmift 
t£ &ir watdr, dimmer them over a fite liaif aai 
iumr^J:^ well disfidve the «tigair^ «nd lyben it is 
taJQeQ <^iF, a^ad Qokl^vpiiil: ki half a fb^ o(* c(yv[^U[^ 
^wa^, cleam picked and gently/bniisefl ; then, 
fuit;; in two s^piioi^ls t)#' new a}e yeajst, and 
a ppUfid of ftyr«)> of femofis beaten with it^ with 
H temon J>eel oi* two j pouF the whole into a welk 
seasoned ca$k or vessel, let them stand close 
»t^ped for Chree days, th^t they may fertnent 
%eUj then pi^ in some juice of txrwslips, and 
g:i\5e it aiJonVjenient space to work; when it has 
$tood a nioi>th, draw it off into bottles, putting a 
litti^ lump i^f loaf sugar into each, by which 
ina(»i8 you may kafc^ it well the sp$ce of- a year^ 
la Jike snanner you may nfiafce wine of such 
Qliier flowers as are of a pleasant taste and 
^eeii?!, as oiilips, jessamine, peach bloozbs, com« 
^ fry, scdbeons, feather-few, fumitory, and many 
9K>r€9 as your fancy aind taste may lead you. 

This wine, moderately drank, much helps the 
palsy, ctamp, ccinvulsions^ ami all other diseased 
of the nerves a»d sinews ; also eases pains of the 
joints^ and gout, and greatly contributes to the* 
curing of ruptures. 

To make Scurvy^Grass JVine. 

Take the best large scurvy-graj^s tops and 
leaves, in.May^ June, or July, bruise them well 
ill a stone mortar, put them in a yrel>=gla2ed 
earthen vessel; ^iid sprinkle them over, with som^ 
powder of chrystal of tartar, then, smear thern 
' (yiver with virgin honey, and being -covered close, 
' ' 2 o 8 let 
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let it stand twenty-four hours;* then set water 
over a gentlefire, putting to every gallon three 
pints of honey, and when the scum rises take it 
off, and let it cool; put your bruised scurvy- 
grass into a barrel, and pour the liquor to it, set- 
ting the vessel conveniently end- ways, with a-tap 
at the bottom, and when it has be^n infused 
tAvehty-fouT hours, draw off' the liquor, and 
strongly press the juice and moisture out of the 
herb into the barrel or vessel, mid put the liquor 
up igain ; then put a little new ale yeast to it, 
and let it ferment three days, covering the place 
of the bung or vent with a piece of bread spread 
"over with mustard-seed; downward, in a cool 
place, and let it continue till it is fine, and drinks 
brisk ; then draw off the finest part, leaving only 
the dregs behind ; add mor#herb, and ferment 
it with whites of eggs, flour, and fixed nitte ver- 
juice, or thejuice of green grapes,' if they are to 
be had ; to which add six pounds of the syrup of 
mustard, ail mixed and well beaten together, to 
jefine it down,' and it will dritik brisk, but not 
very pleasant* . 

It helps digestion, warms cold Stotnachs,. ca,r* 
ries off phlegm, purifies the blood, purges out 
salt, wateiy humoui;s, cleanses the bowels from, 
cold sliminess,* eases pains in the limbs, .head,- 
htrart, and stomach, especially . those proceeding 
from scorbutic humours,* &c, 

■ t 

I • • • . . 

Zb make Wine of Mint ^ Malmy (§T. 

Bistil the herb in the cold still,- add honey to 
it, work as in sciirvy-grass ; then refine it, and 
work i^; down by a du^ porportion of its own sy- 
rup; 
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101^ ;^ by thk mc^s 4;lie \^^ will become- very 
fragrabt, and contain the whole virtue of the 
herb. . Wormwood wine, wine oif rue, carduus, 
and such strong physical herbs, may be made by 
infusion only, ,in «mall white wines, Cyder, perlry, 
or the like, adding \ little sweets to them, 
that they may be more agreeable to the taste. 
That of black currants may be made as of other 
currents,' and is very useful in all femilies. 
. Wines made of mint, balm, wormwood, rue, 
&c. resist pestilential air, are good in agues, an4 
cold diseases^ prevent fits of the mother, and 
agues; ease pains in the joints "and sinews, cleanse 
the blood, and frequently prevent apoplexies^ 
g)ilepsies, ,and the like; they not only contain 
uie virtues of the' herbs, but greatly strengthen, 
and revive the decay or natur^ . 

Yo make Orange JVine.' . , 

Put twelve pounds of fine sugar, and the white^r 
of eight eggs, well beaten, i^to six gallons of 
spring water; let it. boil an hour, scumming it 
an the time; take* it oiF, and when it is pretty 
cool>« put in the juice of fifty Seville oranges, 
and six spoonfuls of good ale yeast, and let it 
stand two days; then put it in another vessel,, 
t^ith two quarts of .rhenish wine, and the juice^ 
of tAvelve lemons; you must let the juicq of le- 
mons and wine, and two pounds of double re- 
fined sugar^ stand close covered ten or twelve* 
hours before you put it into the vessel to your 
oran^*e wine^ and scum otf the seeds before you 
put it in. The lenion jpeels must be put in with, 
the oranges; half the nnds^ must be "put into the; 

vessel; 



#•6 rikk' ^mtPhttW . 

*es^l> ted it mtist sfatad t^n •br'tiv^w ^^s hi^- 

%€k is. fit to battle. V V '• ' ^- * 

• ,. , ■■,.•».♦- ...tf •_ -■'- 

To mike'^Sa^e: ff^w^t ^^ ' 

'Boil twentyrfAx quarts ofN^rii^ %«rati?lr'a quie- 
ter of an hour, anft 'When it is l^feod-irarmj'put 
iirtp it tw^ty^fire patinds' t^f- Malaga raisins, 
pkfcedj ^bbed, and /tftired, with nrar h^ a 
bushel -of ' ved «^^ §hred, -^M a pnmngCT of Me 
yeast $• srtir ail well *fegetfe^r; and let it stand iin a 
tuh, covered \mrm, srx or stren daj^s, stirring it 
wee a day; then istrain it ofl^ ^nxl put it iri a 
JNtnletj let it work three or four dayis, and then 
sl5o^ it ;«p; vrhtti it has stood six or seven days^ 
pat in a quart or two. of Malaga sack ; and vAicvC 
i«>4s &ii6, bottle it . 

Take two gallons of the sap of sycamore^, ana 
l^ii it half an hour, then add to it fbur pounds 
of Site powder lsnag^r7 beat die whites of thi'^^ 
eg^ to a frothj and tmx them with the' liquar, 
but if it be too hot it yill poiich the eggs ; scum 
it m!R, and hell it halTan hour, then straiii it 
trough a hair sieve, and let it stand tilt next 
daj' ; then pour it clear from the sedimentj put 
half a pint of good yeast to tvety twelve gallons, 
cover k close up/Nvith blankets tiH it is wliite 
over, iBifter wjiich put it into tlii barret, and l^eave^ 
1^ bung hole open till it lias done wojiking, 
dose, it well up, let it statid' three months, and 
bottle it: the fifth part of the sugar must be loaf, . • 
and if you like raisms, tbey are a great addition 
totliewinev - - 



put the^ iRl^*SX^<frfFr^%ian4 squ^j^z^. out alt 
tbe.J^iiGe-ijjto-.j^y^ry gallo»r;OJ jmc;© t^fce tivree 
PQ«bad^pffl4i^ $ugar;. hay^^^a. vessel r^adyi^c JM&i 
|ig ?»o^fe-^to h^ld th^ juiq©) and put your sHgw 
iij^^;V€pReJl.j . ta:ev^Fv ggUpHi^t'^uice i^ad half^ 
pj[ptjpf ^a|idy>;' :pow m t;^ jwce^ and:Hy sopie* 
^hig^ ovf r tja« bung'for a w^ek;^ ,ta see i^it: works-; 
if i.dl9e§,;3pivni«&tiiot^ bring it down* till it ha? 
done working, then stop it close for t^f^e iwuthv 
3.nd draw it off into another vessel; when it is 
fine, bottle it off: 
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' To imitate -Cyprus tJ{hie. 

. To niae. gallons of water,', put nin(^ qi^artsr of 
the juice of white elder-berrjes^ wh^cb bes baeft 
pressed gently from, th€ ; heir^ie^. -vv^ith tjbe hwd,* 
^d f asg^d through a siqve, witbouS; l^ruimcig the 
ker^^ela <xf the berries J . addto every gallon cffili^ 
quor three gquj^wisr of Ifi^bon fugax, toth« M'bolci 
quantity put?^ an ounce and an half of ging^ 
sliced, and tliVee qnarters of ^a.ourice of cloves ; 
then- boil this near a^ hour,* taking off' the'sWim 
^ i% risf^8,.aiidp0Hr the wWle to cool in jan Q|>ett 
tub) anft wric it witlh aie yeast, s^rfiid^ upOEf a 
toaSft of wlyit?: bread for three days, and then tott 
it into a v^fstsiel that will jujst. hold it^ adding 
jdbout a pound and.an haif of, raiain« ©f the sur 
«plit, to lie ij^ liquor tUi you .(kaw^ it oifl^. WMcH 
should not be till the wnip i& fine, which' you 
will find i|>: J^nuarjf. It i* so/njiu^eh' like t-he fincj 
fich wine brought fromCypruSj in its^ colour and 
flavpyf, that it has deccivea the best judgi^s. 
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' To thr^'gallotts'6fwatet'{^Ut bL^jJbui^^^ 
best powder sugii', ' bftf I' ^Kt^ siigafr ahd ^ter to-T 
gether for the space' of half ah 'hotir',- '1cee»p seu'm- 
TOing it'as'thfe scum ris^;' let it stanid^to cbbV 
beat up three ounces of syrup of betdiiy, with a 
large spoonful of ale j^east,* put it into the liquor/^ 
let them irifilse and work together three days,I 
covered with a cloth; strain it, put it' into a 
cask, and let it settle fpSf*' thriee br fdur wcpks, 
when bottle it ' 
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To make Mountain JVinc. 

Take fine Malaga raisins,, pick all the stalks 
out, chop th^m very small, and put ten poui^ds^ 
of them to every two gallons of spring water ; let 
them steep three weeks, stirring them often; 
ttie^ s(5[ueeze out tlie liquor, and put it into a 
Vessel that, will just hold it, but do not stop it 
till it has done hissing; then bung it up close,*^ 
and it will be fit for use in six months. - 

/ To make Ormis^e Wine with Rakins. v 

I Tal<« thirty pounds of new Malaga raisins^ 
pick them clean,^nd chop them small ;*theit 
take tweiity large &feville oranges, ten of whicK 
pare as thin as for preserving ; boil about eight.- 
gallons of soft water, tilla third part be con- 
sumed; let it coola little, then put five ffallons 
of it hot upon ybuV raisins and omnge ped ; stir 
It W:ell together, cover it up, and when it is cold, 
let it it stand five days, stirring it up once or 
twice every day; then pass it through a hair 
sieve, and Ayith a-spoon j>ress it as dry-^is you 
V . can ; 
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tife ; put it in 5t Ttindlet fit fotit, and add to ijt 
tJliB rinds 6f the other ten orajigesi^ cut as ijiin aft 
the first ; then niake a syrup of <he juice of 
twenty oranges, with a pound of white sugar; it 
must be made the day before yoii turn it up ; stit 
it well together and stop it up close; let it stand 
two months to clear, then bottle it up. It will 
kce^ three yesirs, ahd is better for keeping. 

To make Smyrna Raisin Wine. 

l^ut twenty-four gallons of water to a hundred 
Jwjunds of raisins; aftW letting ft stand ab,out 
fourteen dajTS, put it into your caric ; when it has 

• irntained there six months, put a gallon of brandy 
to it; and wnen it is fine, bottle it 

To fHdke an es^elknt English JVine. 

Take .cwriants, both red 4na white, ^oseber^ 
iies, redauad green, inulberrises, rasj^rries, straiir^ 
boraies, t)f different sorts^ ch^ries^ but not little 
j^lack ernes, jsmtl ^apes^ red and wiute; all tksj^ 
fruits tnus^t he fnU'iipe, and take an equal quaii'- 
tity of aaafth; thixrtr them into a tab, and bruise 
ihrnn lightly ; take golden pippins . and nonpa- 
reils, t!JbK)p and bruise them well, . and mric them 
M4th the othcns; to every two gallons of fruit put 
one gadJbn of spring water, and boil it all toge- * 
thcr twice a .€ay fi^r a ibrtnight; then press it 
through a laair ba^ into a vessel, and have teadjr 

• ^ wine hogshsead, piit into it dn hu»di?ed raBiiis 
. of tihe iSBii with their stalks, fill it with the straini- 

' ed juice,.iay the bung on ligh%^, and when itiias 
done hissing and working, put in a gallon of the 
bcist French brandy, and stop the vessel close ; 

2 p ' let 



kt.it stand six months, then peg it and see if it 
hefine, if it is^.^ bottle it, if not, stop it for six 
months longer, and then bgttl^ it: the longer it 
is kept. the better it will be: it is necessaiy you 
put in. bay leaves with your brandy. 

r • 

To make bitter fVine. 

Take two quarts of strong white wine, infuse 
in it one drachm of rhubarb, a. drachm and an 
half of gentian root, Roman tv'ormwood, tops of 
caixluusj centauiy, and camomile flowers, of each 
three drachms; yellow peel of oranges,, half ah 
^ounc«; nutmegs, mace, and cloves, of each one 
.drachm ; infusp all forty-eight hours, strain it, 
^^nd drink a gl^s an hour before dinner. 

To make Mead. 

• Having got - thirteen gallons' of watefj put 
•thirty pounds^ of hcmcy to it, boil and scum it 
'Well ; then, take rosemary, thyhie, bay leaves, 
and sweet hriar, onehandftil all togethci', Bbil it 
^n hour; then put it into a tub, wi^ two or three 
•hittdfiils of ground malt; stir it till it is blood- 
wann; then strain it through a cloth, and put it 
into a tub agiatn ; cut a toast round a quartern 
•loafV and spread it over with good ale yeast, and 
-put it; into yoUr tub; and when the liquor is 
jtjuitccrver ^vith the yeast, put it into your ves- 
'«d; then take of cloves, mace and mrtmegs, an 
;6unce and an half ; of ginger sliced, an ounce; 
-bruise the spice, tie it up in a rag, and hang it iu 
;the vessel ; then stop it up close for use. 
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' ' AnofherTVay. 

Take i gallon of honey, eight gallons of war 
ter, a quarter of a pound of ginger sliced, und 
six whites of eggs beat with the shells ; put all 
these into a convenient vessel, and let them boil 
till a fourth part of the liquor be wasted, ' s.cum- 
ining it all the time ; to each gallon of water put 
a handful of rosematry; whefl your liquor is suf-' 
fifcently boiled, put in the remainder of your in- 
gredients; and when all -is boiled, strain your 11- 
duor through a hair sieve, and let it stand till it 
IS tlioroughly cold; then put a pint of ale yeast 
into the vessel, aiid put in the liquor; if the wea- 
ther be cold, let it stand two or three days before 
you bottld it." 

Another JVny. 

Take the honey out, an4 add as niuch water 
to the honeycombs as they will sweeten ; let it 
stand to mix, boil it well, and scum it; when an- 
e^g will swim at the top it will be sufficiently 
boiled; then put it into a wooden vessel, let it 
stand till cold, and bottle it in stone bottles;' 
you may boil it either with lemon thyme, rose- 
. mary, or cowslips. 

To make Frontiniac Mead. 
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Take fifty pounds 6Y honey, fifty pounds 
Belvidere raisins, and fifty gallons ofwatir;* boil 
these about fifteen minutes, '^keeping it wcfll 
scummed; put it into the working tub, and put 
to it a pint, of ale yeast,, letting it work till the 
5'east begins to fall ; when taken clear off, tun 
it, with the raisins, and-thtdw into the cask a 
-. 2 P 2 quart 
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f\uBxt of white elder flowere: take care to atteBd 
it in change of weather; let ft /continue in the 
<;ask twelve months, and then fine it ^pwn Witl\ 
trine fimng, and bottle it oft^ 

;Take fifteen gallons ;of -water, and thirty 
pounds of honey^ an^ boil tliem together till (^& 
gallop is wasted; skim it, aiKl^take it off th& 
lire; hat^e^ ready sixteei) lepmns cut ii^ halves^ 
put a gallon of thell^iior to the lemons, ami the 
sest into^a ti^b with seven pacli^^ of cpwsUps^;; ht 
theiQ stand all night, Ihen put in. th)e liquor with 
the ietnons, pigh^ sfpQoi^fuJs of new yeast;, and ^ 
handful of sweet-briar j stir them ajft well tqger 
ther, and let it work three or four days'; then 
strain it, and put h in you-r cask, and in six 
^jQL&ft time yojti may bottibrit. 

Antral Gb^podtiem. - 

: Youjr yessel should be quite dry, and previr: 
<e>u$Iy rinsed with; btandy, and well bungm or 
pbsred up ^^oon as rthe wines, have) done fer-r 
pienting. 

; As it greatly depends on the flavour of the 
water you use, ii order to have good tasted 
^ines^ you mi|9t he jwireful to get the best; the 
water in London )vill x^t be proper, unless put 
for some time in earthen vessels, to fsettle itsel£ 
Fin^ spring/ Avatcr is most proper if' it can ba 
readily got. . . ' \ . - 

Be careful not to let it stand too long before 
you get it CQld, and reto/ember to put ia the 

yeast 
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yeast tor ijm^^ W else yoor moe ,w4ti fret in ^ 
cask, smd be prevemted^ fi^kig; . [' - ; 

If you let. it staad toor lo^g^ in; tlie tub, H*ile> 
^working; it ynU lose the natuml sMreetae^^ £^ 
flavour of the fruits atid flowers it is ma4« frOm. 

Lastly, Let your fruit, berries, &c. be always 
gathered quite drf, and in generad when full 
ripe; , » / 



'^E MBTHOO OF MAKINC AHTHfl€IAE WINES, Of RE- 
CWKftING FADED AND SUCH WINES AS HAVE LOST 

THEIR COflOURj AND OFBACKJNG, SWEETENING, &c. 

\ ' » • . 

Of small JVines melm^ated. 

It is certain that weak wines riiay be raiaM 
pnd improved on the rich lees, oft wine that is 
drawn off; and indeed it is common to draw off 
such small wines, and put them ©n such kes; by 
this ^he profit of the vintners is greatly enlarged. 
We also sec that wine is fed with proper food, as 
sweet flesh, s^lt pf tartar, or the sweet' and vola- 
tile spirit of tartar ; but more especially with the 
quintessence of wine, essential salts, prepared oils, 
herbs, and things of an aromatical nature : why 
th?n n>ay not small wine be greatly bettered 1^ 
the animal sjxirit or quintesseiice extracted froni: 
pther wines r for the ^mimaJ part of; wine on^ly, 
afnd nothing else, c^ increase the strength of 
urine. If the quintessence be drawn out of one 
sm^Uirin^, and added. to anotber, it will make; 
that rich, though the other is altogether impo- 
> verislated.:, for this reason it is better that onef bor 
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teit, •'vrhich may' ser^ 'for Vinegai!', than Botn r^— 
mam useless- This ciknmit he sowdl dombn- 
sftrat^d by'wonisi as by "practice; for wMch rea- 
«bft we shall give some examples" ta prove what 
has been said. ' . 

. .«. ■ .- ;- ■ ' • 

/ j . To nmke artificial Claret. :^ 

Take the juice or water of clary, distil it in^a 
cold still, one part; redstreak cyder, half apart; 
Malaga jraisins, beaten in a fnqitar, six pounds ; 
the fat mother of claret, one poltnd ; cover them 
in a close vessel for fifteen days, to ferm^t ; then* 
draw off" the liquor into another vessel, and to 
every gallon add half a pint of the juice of mul- 
berries, blackberries, or gooseberries, and a pint 
of thQ spirit of clary ; to the whole put three 
spoonfuls of flour, and the whites of twa new-- 
laid eggs> with a drachm of isinglass ; beat tliese 
.togetlier, and add to the liquor. tAvo pounds of 
i^\e synip of clary, ani^l it will ; refine 4oavti, and 
be very rich, not distinguishable from the right 
claret, unless by those well skilled in winesi^ 

To niake artificial Malaga, Canary JVinCy ^c. 

Take a cask that has been well seasoned with 
right old Malaga, new trim it, and hoop it strong, 
leaving it c^en at one end, to' which open end a 
close Cover must be fitted, to take off and put on 
at pleasure, and keep it in all seasons in a warm' 
place; fill it with Spring or conduit water, and 
to every gallon of Water add six poiUids of the 
best Malagi raisins, weH bruised, and sprinkle on 
eveiy^ twenty gallons a handful of calx wine; 
fheti place the^ cover close; and keep it warm 

with 
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Mth. cloti^s f^tene^ ^QH^ ^ ^^ ]^ ft ppnjtiaai^ 
so fout of five days to wor Jc and igfpient ; after 
that open it, to see if the raisins are floating oa 
the top of the watey;. if you find they are,' pr^ss 
them down again, and ^o so eveiy fbyr or five 
dkys, lettitig them stand three weeks or a month; 
tiien.taj)^ the ^vessel three or four inches abot« 
the bbl;t6ri^j, and^try if the liquor tastes; and if ik 
does hoti' tet ititand longer, till it hag gbt the 
true flavour; then draw it ofFinto anbther cask 
that has had Malaga in it; and to eyery twenty 
gallons put a "piijit' of the best aqua vitse, a quart 
of Alicant wine, and two new laid eggs beaten 
together, and let it stand in a vaulted cellar, pr 
siich like place, till it he fit for drinking ; if it 
want sweetness, put in a little fine loaf sugar, 
4nd'it will! abundantly an8\t^er your expecttitioti : 
and ^s. dashed witfe a little w;hti« win4, or brisk 
pippin cyder, may p^3sf')r Canary t! ^v 

Anci thus, n<:)t only aftifiotal M^ga xnay be 
mada, but other artificial winies; for it caimot 
hut be &uppo$^d that an ^ingenaoius pexion^it^i 
by these :ex.amples, invent and prepare cither sort* 
of wines differcnt from theSe in t4ste; for hay-, 
ing once got a knt)wledge of the diflferent herbs 
that belax a Similarity M the /difterent sulphur of 
the true wine, whether, styptic, acid, mild, lusci- 
ous, .fat, or balsaitiic, so must the imitation of 
the diff^erent sorts of wines be, whether Ribella, 
* Teiit, Rapadavia, Canary, or any others.: as for 
white wine or rhenish, you may make them of 
tweeter or tarter cyders, a^ yt)u^nd in the direc- 
tions given* for ' making jaitificial claretj ' bating 
the colouring; * though ydiimustbe at the' labour 

and 
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.._ - * ■ * 

To iTtstor^f ricked WimL 

, J .11. I •. . ', ... •>r••»r•^^>»"#,^• 

Take the Vine down to.the lefs in . aiibtiie!' 
,t:ask, y^ii^vt :the leej^ pf go^d winie ^re "fresh; Jheii 
jid^e a pint of strong aqua vit^, scj^ape/lmlf r^ 
pQUud of yellow he€!S-wax,into jt, an<|tby lipating 
tlie sph'it over a gentfe fire. mcl|, the, ^4x ; then 
dipi^ it a clpth^ ^nd 9et;ii;.ph,fir€ with .a hnm-^ 
5l:one inatcl)^ put.it m Swv^g at- .the. bu^g, and 
stop the cask' clpac : . 

'To rxstof^ }ViA(^s jdecayed' by too miieJi Vent^ or 
'. . ' SfKvjsring. 

' 'SPi^it'^l^l^^it^ai^-^6nt!ted^ 
^etiMDved :it m aM 'i^arrts, and «iiade itfeitnent, ha. 
do not touch Idle lees; then fwuria^^pittt of 
;a^tka ^ttti, ^d stop it up clode^ ^d ut t A^e «nd 
^ttcfi days it ^iS ^be ^toki^afeiy « restored, • Wiae 
thstt-i^ cfec^y€«4 iby;tao «i&u«ii 'vent, m^' ^be !«- 
<>overed /by ^p^ing feutiiiiig bri|!nst4>xie or hot 
•cmitB 43if In'tead hfto it 
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Fk)^ musty Wines^ or suck jus hm)e got s Wising ^ 
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rTo remedy tlus, rack it o^Pf 'upon lees of nek 
Vine of tlie same ;5ort ; tljen put into a bag four 
-ounces of the,ppw.der, of lehejcd berries, and two. 
oun<?es of the filings ojf sted; let it hang by ^, 
string to tlie middle of tlie wine, andso by de-* 
agrees IpVer it, as yoixAviw Xt off. . 
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' ^e pf^mtlflne from turning. ii:j \ 

tut #pound ofbutter melted in fair ^tfe^ into 
your cask, pretty varm^ and stop it close* 

Td take away the ill Scent off Vine. 

Bake a long roller of dough, stuck well with' 
cloves; let it ;thoroughlybak^e, and hang it in 
your cask, and it will remove the lU scent front 
tiie wine, by gathering it to itself 

To remedy a bitter or sour Scent in IVine. 

Take half a peck of barley, and boil it in two 
quarts of water, till one half of tjie water be 
waited ; strain it, let it sf ttle wellj and ppur. it 
into the v/ine cask, stirring it without touching 
the lees. 

iWo sf^en grem IVine. 

Put in a little vinegar, wherein litherage has 
been w;ell steeped, and boil some honey to draw 
out the waxV strain it through a cloth, and put 
^a qu^rt of it into a tietce, which will improve it, 
ill siimmef especially., Some, ^hen they perceive 
the wine turning, put in a stone of unslacked 
lime; this ^11 make it very good. 

To keep JVine from sourtngi 

Boil a gallon of wine, with some beaten oyster 
shells and crabs* claws cakined ; strain put the 
liquid part, and when it is cool put it into green 
wine, and it will give it a pleasant lively taste. 

To meet en Wine. 

Fill it upon the lees, put a handful of the 
flowq-s of clary, and infuse in it ; add a pound 
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of mustard seed dry grbutfd; which must be 
s^nk in ^..bag to the bottom of the .cask^^ 

' To mii^e artificial Malmsey. 

Take Enghsh galijigal and cloves, of each 3 
drachm; beat them to powdei> iand infuse them 
a day and a night in a pint of aqua vitas, in a 
wooden vessel kept close covered ; then put it 
frito" good claret, and It will make twelve or 
fourteen gallons of fine malmsey in five or six 
days; th^ dritgs liiay be hung in a bag in the 
cai^k 

To make Wine settle well 

Take a pint of wheat, and boil it in a quart of 
%ater till it bursts and becomes very soft;, then 
squeeze it through a new linen cloth, arid put a 
pint of the liquid part into a hogshead of unset- 
tled white wine, and it will fine it. • - 

To make JVormtcood JVirie. 

Take a good brisk rhenish wine, or, , white 
wine, and put into it a pound of Roman woVin: 
wood in a bag, clean stripped from tte stalks, and 
well dried ; arid in ten or twelve days infusion it 
will give it a taste arid curious colour beyond 
what it had before : this may be done as it is 
drawn, by dropping three or four drops of che- 
mical spirit, er oil of wprmwood, into a quait of 
wine. 

To make Rough Claret, 

Put a quart of claret to two quarts of sloes^ 
and bake them in a gentle oven till they have 
«tewed out a great part of their moisture ; then 

\ pour 
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poiir oif rwhajt ift liquid^ and squeeze out .the rest; 
and !half a pint qr. this. will make ten gallons 
rough. 

To reciwer the ItmtColouir id* JVhke Wine or i2Ae- 

nishJvine. 

To do ttiis lefFectually, rack tlie wine from the 
lees, and if the colour of the wine be faint and 
tawny, put in coniac lees, and pour the wine 
upon them, rolling and shaking them together a 
considerable time m the cask ; in ten or twelve 
days rack off the wine, and it will be of a proper 
colour, and drink brisk and fine. 

To prevent tfie Decay jof towering IVh^. 

Take an ounce of roach-alum powder, draw Out 
four gallons of the wine, and strew the powder 
over it; beat it wfeU for the space of half an hour, 
;then fiH up the cask, and set it on broach, betn^ 
careful to let it take vent; by this means, in 
three or four days you will fixid it a curious 
hrisk wiiie/ 

To rack Wme. ' 

This -is done with such instruments as are use- 
ful, and appropriated to the manner of doing it, 
and cannot be so well described by words as by 
seeing it done,; however, observe this in doing 
it: let it be when the wind sets full north, und 
the weatlier is temperate and clear, that the air 
may the better agree with the constitution of 
the wine, and make it take more kindly. It is 
likewise mo^t proper .to do -it in the increase of 
the moon, when .she is under .the eaith, and aot 
in full height, &c. 
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To mitkcfVines scent a?rf/, dn4 give tkemacurms 

» Flamur, 

Take two ounces of powder of sulphur, half 
vm ounce of calamus, incorporate them well to» 
gether, and put them into ^ pint and an half of 
orange water ; let them steep in it a considerable 
time, and then drawing off the w^ter, melt the 
su^hur and calamus in an iron pan, p^nd dip in 
it 4S many rags as will sioak it up, which put inlo 
the cask j th^P rack your vinq, and put m a pint 
of rose water, and stopping the hogshead, roll it 
up and down half ap hour, after which let it con-t 
tinue still two days; and by so ordeiing any 
. Gascoigne, or red w|ne, it >vill h^ve a pleasant 
i^pent and t?wte, ^n 

To mend Wines that ty)pe. 

When you have set your cask a-broach, place 
a' coarse hneu cloth Jbefbre the bore, then put in 
the linen and tack it in a dry cask;. add five or 
six ounces of the powder of alum, roll and shake 
then^ sufficiently together, and upon settling'it 
' will be fined down, and prove a very pleasant 
win^oth in taste and sc^nt, 

To mend White or Rhenish Wines i 

If these wines have an ompleasant taste, the 
|>est way is speedily to dwy them oiF, and to one 
half of the wiH« put two gallons of new milk, a 
handful of hayrsalt, an^i a§ much rice; mix an4 
beat themTwell together for half an hour, with a 
staff or paddler; then: fill lip the cask, and whei^ 
you have rolled it well, turn it. over in the lees, 
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and two or three days after you maj^ broach, and 
it will drink very fine and brisk, 

Amtker JVay. 

Take a gallon or more of •raorning s milk^ ptit 
it into the cask, and mix it well with rolling;* 
when youperceiv6 it is quite settled, put in three 
or four ounces of isingl^s, and about a Quarter 
of appujid of loaf sugar, fine scraped; then fill upv 
the hogshead or other cask, and roll it four or 
five times over ; and this will bring it to a co- 
lour and fineness. 

To meliorate or better vicious JVlne. 

Take tL pint of clarified honey, a pint of water, 
wherein raisins of the sun have been well steeped, 
and three quarters of a pint of good white wine, 
or claret, according as the colour of jour wirte 
is ; let then) simmer and boil a little over a gen- 
tie fire, to the consumption of a third part, tak- 
ing off the scum as fast aS' it rises; put_ it .very 
hot into the vitiated wine, and let it stand, the 
bung hole being Open; then put a little bruised 
macej nutmegs and cloves into a linen bag, and 
hang it in the wine by a string, for three or four 
days ; by so doing either new or old wine will 
>ot only be fined, but much bettered; for by 
this means thpy.are restored from their foulness 
and decay, and yield a good scent and taste ; 
you may, to make this work .more perfect, when 
you take out* the spice, hang in a sHiall bag of 
lyhite mustard seed, a little' bruised, 
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- To 'Nk^ Ice in Suinmer for cooling W 

Take a stone bottle thjat will hold ^bout three 
quarts of M'^ater ; ' put into it three ounces of re- 
fined salt-petre, half an ounce of Florence or- 
rice, and fill it with water boiling hot; stop it 
close, and immediately let it down into a well, 
where it must remain three or four hours ; and 
when you break the bottle, you will find it full 
of hard ice: or, for want of this opportunity, dis- 
solve a pound of nitre in a pail of water, and 
it will cool your bottles exceedingly. 

General Observations. 

Take salt of tartar, and pour distilled vinegar 
QBL it till it is- assatiated, every tim^s you draw off 
the phlegm, and then distil it into a coated re- 
tort by degrees ; and re^'ify the oil through the 
spirit of vitriol, which will render it lucid, fra- 
grant, and very pleasant A small quantity of 
' the powder put in a linen rag, and hung in the 
fask, will refresh and meliorate, if not recover, 
foul, pricked, or faded wine, in a short time. 

Wines may also be enriched by essential and 
fragrant oils, made in such a manner as to incor- 
porate with water or sphits of wine, Qr other wine; 
a^fter being diluted by proper fermentation, they 
are easily united, and the body of the wine much 
enriched. 

It is necesjsary to observe, that although we 
have been very exact in specifying the particular 
quantity of .each ingredient used in the making, 
as well as mendijig the wines treated of, yet 
ev^ry man's palate should be consulted by those 

who 
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who are employed to/dd the'bi^siuess \^ and your 
own judgment will direct you Jiow to les^er^ or 
increase ahy part, in .pfopbrtidti, afccordiiig to 
the taste of the empioy^jr. . . , 



BRANDT, CYDEiR, &c. 



Tcrfndke Ctierry Brandy. 

*» ' »■ • »•« 

Take of l^flack and morella cherries, of each a 
. like quafitify, aind fill your jai^ or bottle full * t6 
^yfery. twelife pounds of cherries t)\it iii half a 
pound of idithfer plumb or apricot kerafeb; fiir% 
Tip with FreiieH .brandy, ^hd the lo:riger it staiids 
the better t^'wiii be. Glirrant bfandy'may^&ie 
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Take and jxiek eight pounds of black maroon 
cherries; and eight pounds of small black cher- 
Mes, piittJridm^n aWiftdft^Snd^ or 

'leaVe them ^^^hble'if you' diuse; put t1*em into .a / 
. c^k, and pcrur' six gaUdhis of ^Ood brandy 6v6r 
.them; theri'^ut in y^b pdutids of lo^ sttgir 
broke to pieces, aifd a quart of Isack; stiF all 
well up together, arid let it stand two rooiiths ; 
then draw it off into pint bottles, H^ork it tight, 
'and keep it for use. You may make ^ with mo- . 
rella cherries the same way» 
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'; '^ > X(y ynake Raspberry Brmiijf 4 

Take two gallons of raspberries, pick them 
from the stalks, bruise them with your hands, 
and put them into a cask; pour eight gallons oF 
good brandy oyer them, put in two pounds of 
loaf sugar beat fine, and a quart of sack; stir all . 
.well up together, and let it stand a month; then 
draw it off clear into another cask, " ai;id when it 
is fine bottle it, coi'k th^ bottles wdl^ and keep it 
tor use. * 

To nrnke Sir. John Cope's Shrub. 

f ,;Tak^.tVO gallons of brandy, tweptyTfour Ge- 
^Jtijoa .lemons, and pepl the yellow rinds very thin; 
tl\i[ow ^T^ay all tixp .wl?ite$ of tj^e rincfe, . slice tbf 
Jefpfons^iand, Jthrow fiway th^ ^stpnes; . .the^ let tl^e 
y^low jin4 and tnfe demons so sliced, infuse to 
*^^fym4yh?: ^r^^V^^ys; dr?ip tlynx^through 
a'tliick flannel, and put to the,byandy .a gal^w^^^^ 
white wine or rhenish, with six poundsof wfiite 
sugar; bottle it ufy aiidiet it be close sealed. 






To meki Currant Shrub J 

- ; " > yj • « ■ * ' " ■ . '.*'!♦••••, I < ■' . ' f \ » -. ,-- . . . V 

; . Tak^ AvJbite currjMtsii^ jipe, mash them witfi 
.:y9Hi: fea^^ thei^-'stra^^^^^ thrpugli a hajr 

,^ye, a^d to onc!. gallpi?L,,of. rum or bjcaady pift 
jfivq pints of th? cijrraia^t juice,,. and a paund of 
lioaf sugar; cover it yp close, and let it stand 
two w three days, ^sti^r^ng , it twice a d^y; then 
rtta it. through a jelly bag: it i^ best to.p,ut half 
the apirits to the juic^ ^nd add the other half 
when you bottle it oft 

Tt 
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n make Cyder. 

Let youT apples be thoroughly tipe ; press oUt 
the juice, and thrdw k intb a tub ot* vat with a' 
tap and canal in ii ;' about thirty or forty houn# 
^ter you have, put it into the vat. you will *ob- 
serve a head to rise upon it; take care not \6 
disturb the head, or suflPer it to break,, which it 
will do, ifyou neglect, to draw off the cyder at a 
proper time; When therefore your head is pretty 
thickj draw a glass of it iiow and then, and see? 
Whether it is fine; when you see it fine, draw it 
off into a dean vessel By this means you will 
get rid of a good deal of fseces, which, if the 
head breaks^ will mix again with the cyder> and 
not easily be discharged. When the cyder is in 
the hogshead, it will begin, after a day or -two, 
to sing or ferment again, which is diifecovered by 
putting your ^ar to the bung of your hogshead.' 
Let it ferment four or five days, m order to raise 
a proper spirit, but iio longer; too great a fer-^ 
mentation being apt to desttoy that luciousness 
which is necessary to preserve it, and give it a 
fine taste of the apple. After it has worked font 
or five days, rack it into another vessel niatched 
with brimstone; the match of brimstone answers 
two ends^ it stops the fermentation, and by keep- 
ing the body quiet, occasions the heavy particles 
to subside. By this means, you will get your cy- 
der perfectly fine, and keep up the strength and 
lusciousness'of ft, which by too liluch fermenta- 
tion will necessarily go ofR After you have got 
it thoroughly fine, you may rack it into another 
vessel matched with brimstone, and stop it iip 
till the time of bottling, which is about May, or 

3 R . ' ^ th€ 
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30^ yHt ^d %i^i.Btt^ 

the latter end of August; or i^Abe too Iusgioti^ 
l|o% till the; Mareh followii^g, IJow^xcy, doftot 
^iwjk.it to<> oftettj, be(?«iU^eJit vyeajcei^a the. cyder, 
9^: occa^icms a ^ooj[} 4^al of tlfe-spiFife t^ fly ofi*. 
- ,Xn,.t;i)^ 5^J^e;iBetk)dof maliiRgQy^^^^ it is to 
be <>bseryed, tb»t t>he chief iateiition is $o stpp^ 
thQ fei^eijt^tioB, to. Wnlpck €4' f aise no more of 
' .the^rit than 15. ^ce&^aiy, and to preserver* 
much of the liisciou^jness asj possible: Tlie me- 
tJiQct is thQ sam^ >A th.^ Hianagement of Avines^ 
tljiii fov the lijte ^ea^n. . When you Ijrew mak 
IkjUCHi, you cair add.^irit to it by an %ddkio^l 
quantity of m?dt : but im win(?s, an4 cyder you 
Ka$^ ^ut just s^ch^ ar qu'^ntity of spirit^ whicb 
ihefef»x% must-be.rajinaged with priid^ttce and 
fFtfgali^> The comrtion fcifpi^tatiom, which 
cyclier undergoes in bpttles, m'^iU soon r-aise -spirit 
euQughy and. make it lijte old wi^e;, ^^HoWe racy 
fiquoy; for in proportion as the spif Jt is raised by 
ferHien;|;ation, the liiscioufiness go^ 6fF. But if 
ycMA fermei^t; it jto0 much, at first, thp spirit Tiidll 
Jife exhausted* tlje ^u^ciousn^s .broke su^d carried 
offj* aj^d j^)^ will have u^pthing left, but a rough, 
%ii^gri4^. dfsligr^eabjf; li^or,^ toph.asyou meet with 
ftfHf^Hg country fitrre^rs, wh(i often feiWnt theii 
c^der so long^ tb^ k i$: fit .foe . littk e^e hut to 
p^e^ vinegar. 

7s>,mgktSir John Cope's CfdcTj good andjitf^t 
\ drinkhig in two or tlvree Dai^s. 

Take any quantity of applet, pound them, and 
poitr three gallons of water on each bushel; put 
€|i€m ipto a tab, or any other wooden vessel^ 
i»th>spiggot^ar t&e bottom^* let khemmfuse 

. twenty- 



»w*Dty46ur hours; tlien, ^vithcut preasing rp^- 
shaking the vessel* ^mw off the liqyi^ into bot^ 
!tte$, which after tw<» of three days wijjr hecleari 
<suid fit to <iHnk, hut it will be too brisk if kept 
much iQXi^et; it i|iay be proper t$ fastai a small 
baaket, . suth as kewers use^ to ^ tlie «n4; of th^ 
fosset, t3o keep the apples from sti>ppmg it. > 

To mak^ Mr. Bentftam^^ C^dtr^ " '' 

, Take, your apples and beat them in a wooden 
trough tiU they are well mashed; then put then* 
into a clean hair, bag, squeeze and press out 
the juice, ^d let it ran into a dean vessel f 
then put it into the barrel you intend to keep il 
in ; it is best to be thkk ; you must clay up your 
vessel^ as you do beer^ thej^ext morning, • - 

To fkake Perry. 

Take pears that have a vinouis juici^, Such as 
gooseberry pears, horse pears, both red atid white> 
the johti and joke pears, and others of the like 
kind ; take the reddest of the sort^ let thein bfe 
ripe, but iro* too ripe^ and grind tliem as you di 
apples for cyder, and woi-k it pff in the same 
itiann^V if your pears are of a sweet taste, mi^ 
a few crabs with them. - . 

. Take ten galloxts c^ good maJt spirits j aii1$ei?ds 
one pound ; cloves two ounces; nutmegs, gin- 
ger, and c&rawayseieds, -of each.four ounces; co- 
riander seeds four ounces ; distil them in a still 
with a worm, put it into a vessel, ajid add to it 
Spanish liquorice bruised, and raisins of the sun 
stoned, of each two pounds; cinnamon fouyr 

2 R 2 ounces; 
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ourites'; dates, stoned and the white sjcm taken 
t)ff, four ounces : if you intend it to be yellow, . 
ptit;ih ^ivo ounces of saffron, and five pouncis of 
white br broM^ suga^candy ; keep it tlose nine 
or ten^days^ stir it orice a day? and if you would 
liave it green, leave out the saffron, and add 
either angelica or green corn sufficient to give it 
a fine coloui* ; a week afler, put in three grains of 
ambergris and musk;. qifter standing ten c|?iys, 
put a flannei in a large sieve, set the sieve under 
'a funnel,' and strain it into the cask; let it stand 
till it is fine, bottle it off, and the longer you 
keep it the better. 

ilk- ... • 

To make Mum* 
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Boil a-hogshead of water until ijt is reduced to 
two thirds; put. to it seven bushels of wheat 
ilour, one bushel of oatmeal,. and a bushel of 
beans ; then mix with it a handful of elder leaves, 
.\vith thre/e ounces of barberries ; put to it a little 
yeast, and when it has worlced itself ffoni all im- 
purities, let-it be drawn pff, and stopped up close 
4n another qask, with half a dozen of eggs mixed 
with it; it liiust j)e kept in the cask twp yeax§ 
Ibefore you draw it off for drinking. ■ 

To tmke milk Fmch 

Take two quarts of water, one quart of milk, 
half a pint of lemon juice^ and a quart of brandy; 
sugar it to your taste, put the milk and water to- 
gether a little wai-m', then add the sugar and le- 
mon juice, and stir it through a flour bag till it 
is fiiie ; you may bottle ity and it will keep a fort- 
night or longer. 

• ■ ■' ■ '' ' . - •' 7« 
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To make Milk Punch for present drinking. 

To two quarts of water put two quarts of 
French brandy, a dozen a:nd an half of lemons, 
thiree quarters of a pound of double refined su* 
gar/ and three pints of new milk; strain it frer 
'quehtly through a jelly bag till it is clear and 
fine ; you miisf mal^e it two or three days . before 
ycJii use it, and may bottle it off, but it will pre^ 
§erve its goodness for sgme tinie. 
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General Observations on Pickling. 

The knowledge of pickling is very essential in 
a family, but it is to be lamented, that. the health 
of individuals is often endangeredj merely to gra- 
tify the age, Things knowi^ to be pernicious, 
^re frequeutly made use of, in order to procure 
a brighter .aolour. to the thing meant to be pickr 
led. It is indeed a common practice ta make 
use of l>rass utensils, that the verdigrease exr 
tracted from it may give an additional tint to 
^\ pickles intended to be green; not consider^ 
ing that they are communicating ai;i absolute 
poison to t^t which, they are preparing for jtheir 
food. Such inconsiderate proceedings, it is 
hoped, will hereafter be avoided, especially as 
there is no necessity for having recourse to sucl> 
pernicious means, when these airticles wiU become 

equally 



equally grem) by keepifij^*thein.'.bf a pfopecteat 
upon the hearth, without 4:he. help of brass- or 
Verdigrease of any kind: It is therefore higliW 
j^rdper to be very, particular- in keeping the 
pickles from such things, and to follow -strictly 
the directions' of yoiir receipts, 'g^iven witU' Ve^ 
spect to. all kinds of pic^kles, wh'fen are greeji^4 
oqly by pouring vinegar hot upon them, and it 
will ke^p them a longtime. Stone Jars are the 
most proper for all sorts of pickles, ibr though 
they are expensive in the first purchase, yet they 
will, in the end, be fouad much cheaper than 
earthen vessels, through which, it has been found 
by experience, salt and vinegar will penetrate, 
especially when put in hot, ,, ^Ke^^careful never to 
put your fingersf ih ta tiike.tli^ pitkles out, as it 
will soon spoil them; but always, make. use of a 

^ spoon upon those occasions. 

, . . ...... - ... 

To pickle Ciicimhcrs* / ^ ,. 

. > . ' 

Let yonr cucumbers be as ftee from spot» ai 
possible, amd take the smallest you cagft get; put 
them ip to strong sadt water for nine 6r ten days 
-or tHl they become yellow; ^nd stir ^em. at least 
4w}C€ a day, or they irill gi-ow soft; ishbiald they 
tfeeome perfectly yelknv, pout Ifce water from 
«themv aad cover them with plentv of vinie leavest 
^t iotir water over the fire, and %Vheii ^ it boib; 
^UE if aipon them, aiid set tiiem upotithe l>eart?h 
lokeepAvann; when the water is dinost'eoldi 
.■make it boiling hot again, and pour it i^)C»i 
;lbem; proceed in this manner till yoii perceive 
,they are ot' a fine gi'cen, which they will be m 
four oi five times: te careful to keep tiiem wett 

• covered 
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covered' with vine lean^liy 'with, a cloth and dish 
^vertl^ t^^ to fefep ip th^t $t!eai|^, which- -^ill 
l^elp tp gr^^n them the sooiuer;, whexk they a|i» 
greeued, ja^t th^m in an hair sieve t^ drai{^ ;in4[ 
thca laake the following, pickle, fft ,t|t«j«: pQf 
^yei^ twa quarts of white viaegarj put -half ank 
oun^e of mace^ ten ortw;elve clove*, anvunce^Off 

■ ginger c jtt into dices^ an ounce of '^lack pepper, 
^na^^ handful i&i salt, Boil them .aH togeth^ 
j^r five minutes^, pour it hot upon your pickles, 
^d' tie them dojvn with a bladder for ^i3f.. Yfi«* 
ip^y pickle th^ni with ale, de-vinegar/ of ^^ 
tilled vinegaa-; and you may add! thr^e oi; foui 

* cloves, of ga|;lic or shallot^. 

/ 3n> /;icA7e Cucumbers in Slices. 

^ i , Tafcs some large; cuctfmb^$ befei« they aw 
tooripe, ^l^etjiem of the Aipkn^s^of cfowii 
Bieeen in a;^ pewter dish; to every twelve cucum*' 
Der^, slice two lar^e onions thin, and so on till 
you have^ Alfed your dish, with x handful of salt 
hetwkm every row 5 then eover them with ano- 
ther peMt^D c&h, an^ l^t them stand t%?enty-four 
honrfip; tKien put them into a ^ulleu^er, . and letf 
them d^tk "^dl} put tiiem m a jar^ cover them 
oyer with white^ wiite vinegary and Ut them 
atanfd four bouvs; pofurthe vinegar from themt 
^nta a copper saucepan^ and boil it with a litUd 
as^lt; put to the cucumbers a little mace and 
whole pepper, a lai^e race of ginger sliced, andt 
then pouA* the boiling vinegar- oh ; coi'^er them 
close,- and when they are cold- tie them down ; 
they; will be fit to eat in two or three days. 

7a 
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To pichk Mangoes/ -^ 

000111111)613 used for -this purpose must be of^ 
the largest sort, and taken from the vines befor^J 
they are too ripe, or yellow at the ends ; cut sL 
piece out of the side, and take out the sieeds with 
An appie-scj-apei- or tea-spoon ; then put them 
into string salt and water for eight or nine, 
days, ox till they are .very yellow; stii* them well 
two or three times each day, and put them into 
a pan, with a large quantity of vine leaves both 
oyer and under them ; beat 'a little roach-alum 
very fine, and put it into the salt and water they 
came out of; pour it on your cucumbers, and 
'set it upon a very slow fire for four or fiye hours, 
till they are pretty green ; then take thiem out, 
and drain them in a hair sieve, and when, they 
are cold, put to them a little honse-radish, then 
©ustaid-seetl, two or three heads of garlic, a few 
pepper-corns, a few green cuQumbers sliced in 
small pieces, then horse-radish, and the same as 
before-mentioned; till you have filled them ; then 
t^e the piece you cut oift/ and sew , it with a^ 
l^ge needle and thread, . and do all the rest in 
the same manner. Have . reidy the foUoMing 
pickle : — to evefry gallon of allegar put an ounce 
of mace, the same of xrloves, two ounces of sliced 
ginger,' the same of long pepper, Jamaica pep- 
per, and black pepper, three ounces of mustard- 
seed tied up in a bag, four ounces of garlic, and 
a stick of horse-radish cut in slices; boil them 
five minutes in the allegar,, then pour it upon 
your pickles, tie them down, ^nd keep them for 
juse. 
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' 'ifkke SQftie sinatt qntdnS, peeV tHetri, atid put 
^!iem mto salt and water; ^hiit them x>tice 4 day 
^ fot three day^, then sd:' them over the fire in 
"^itiilk nhd T^affer till ready to hdil; dry thctli, pour 
"dV6!r them the follpwin^ piekle when boiled, and 
told r'-^doiible disdliedvinegar, salt; mace, and 
'oncf o*^ tw6 bay leavfes ;. they, will liot look whitfe 
Hi^h any- other tm^ar. 

, Anther IVd^ - 

Take a suftitJient number of the.smallest onions 

u can get, 'and ^ut them into salt .and. water 

hi nine day^, observing to change the wAt^ 

Wery day; then put them into jars, an4 poifr 

fresh; boiling salt and water over them ; let raeiti 

itknd close covered till they are cold, then make 

some more salt and water, and pour it boiling 

hot upon them ; when it is cold, p\it your onions 

. in a hair sieve to dram, then put them into wide- 

tft^iithe^ ^^ife, a«d fiH «lietn up with distilled 

^^negar; put into' e^ery b&ttfe ^ flifefe oi* two^Sf 

iginget, a bitade of ftte^cfe, ahd a laft•ge^ tfea-«J>oonfifl 

^'^^ng oil, W?iich wiil fc^Jr tlife ofiions whit^. 

•f f 'j^o# like t)he feaste of bky-letf, ybu may put 

-k)^ or two into ^avefV bottle, • axid as much b^y- 

■sSJf as 'WIl He' on a sixpence : <:orfe *tem well up. 

; 1 . ; T9 pchicWxdmctJs Hack 

Yo\xt walnuts should be gathered when the 
Klin is hot iiponthem, and always before the 
•ishell is; hard, which may be easily known by run- 
iiittg a pin into them; then put them into a 
istrong s^lt aiid water f6f nine days; stir thei& 
"^^ «s t\\icq 
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twice a day, and change the salt and water eveiy 

. three day$ ; put them, in a hair sieve^ aiid^et 

them stand m the air. till they turn black;, th^ 

put them iqto . strong stone jars, and pour hoit 

ing allegar over theni; .cover thqm up, and let 

them stand till they are cold, then boil the aller 

gar three times more, and let it stand till it is 

"^cold between every time; tie them dow^ wit^i 

paper, and a bladder over them, and let w&i^ 

, stand two months ; then take them out 'of the 

allegar, and make a pickle For them; to every 

two quarts bf allegar, puthalfan ounce, of mace, 

half an ounce of cloves, one ounce of black p^p.- 

per, . the sanie of Jamaica pepper, ginger,^ and 

long pepper, and two oixnces of common salt; 

boil it ten minutes, and pour it hot upon your 

walnuts, and tie them down with a blaoder^ ancj 

paper over it. . 

Aridiher JVay. 

Tak;e large full-grown nuts, but before they 
are hard, and lay theni in salt and water ; let 
them lie two days, then Aift them into fresh 
water; let them lie two days longer, . then shift 
them again^and let them lie Qiree ia yoiw 
pickling^r;' wh^ the jar ishatf full, put In a 
jargje onion stuck with cloves; to a hundred wat 
liuts put in half a pint of mustard-seed^ a quar- 
ter of an ounce of tnace, half an ounce of black 
pepper, half an ounce of all-spice, six bay leaves, 
and a stick of horse-radish; then fill your jaii 
and pour boiling, vijiegar over them ; cover theip 
with a plate, and when they are cold, tie them 
down with a bladder and leather^ and they wiU 
■■'■•.-•.' • ' be. 
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be fit to eat in two or three months. . The next 
year, if any remains, boil up your liquor again» 
and skim it; when cold, pour it bver your wal- 
nuts. This is by much the best pickle for use, 
therefore you may add to it what quantity pf 
vinegar you please. If you pickle a grtat many 
walnuts, ana eat them fast, make pickle for. a 
tiiiftdred or two, th^ rest keep in strong brihe of 
felt^and water, boiled till it will bear an egg; 
Atid 2te your pc^ empties, |ill them up with those 
in the salt and water. Take care tnat they are 
fepvered with pickle. Jn the same manner you 
may do a smaller quantity; but if you' can get 
rape vin^gai-^ use that instead of salt iand water% 
Do them thus; — |)ut your nuts into the jar you 
intend to pickle them in, tljtrowm a handful of 
salt, and fill the pot with rme vinegpajr ; cover it 
dose, a^idjet them stand arortnight;. then pout 
them out of the pot, wipe it clean, and just riJ) 
the nuts with a coarse cloth, and then put them 
in the jar with the pickle as above. 

To pickle fVpitmts gf:em* > ♦ 

Take the largest double, or French t^nuts, 
t>efbi*e tlt^ «helb are hard, pare Ijiem yety thin^ 
atui put tliem into a tub of spring wat^l^-as thej^ 
are pared ; put to them, if there are two or threfe 
hundred nuts, a pound of bay-salt; leav^ them 
in the water twenty-four hours, then put them 
into a stone Jar, a layer of vine leaves, and a 
ic^r. of walnuts; fiU it up with cold vinegar, 
and when they have stood all night, pour the 
vinegar from diem into a copper, with, a good 
quantity of bay-salt ; set it upon the fij*, ana let 
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itboil^ ;£Ren pouT it hot on the nnt$y tie them 
over with, f KTodien cloth, s^nd let them $tmd.t 
week ,v th^n pour: that pickle from them, rftb thfl 
iiuts cleaa 4t^ a piece of flannel, and put them 
agaiii'feita.pjir, with vime leaves, as bw)r9*mertt 
tioned; boil fresh rinegar^ arid t<) every rgalWir 
of vinwhr, ; four or five pieces of ginger, si qifwr 
ter of an ounee of midey and the «aime qwiki\t$ 
of "whole bb^k' pepper ; pohor. the vinegar! haling 
hot upon t^ waliiilt4 and cpv^er tbeni with A 
wmllm cloth ; let it fitaiid four or five days, aiwl 
m^at* the ' same four osr five ttn^es: ; , when th^ 
i^negxris cold, put in half a pnkt.of mustai*dr 
seed, a stick of horser-xadish siiced; tie them 
dovfl; Svith a. bladder, aiid di€a . whh. leittherj 
they wiii be'fit to eat in three weeks. If they 
are itttended-to be kept, the vinegar must not \k 
iwlf dir fcut then thi^ wild not vhe ready, nade? 
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To pickh Frinch Beam. • 

Pour a boiling-hot . wine oyer your Jrench 
beans, and cover them dosef the.ne^t day drain 
aad dfy the?^; thefi |wur over them aboiHng- 
pot piqkle.^f yhite wrne ]?iBeg^, JaBawcapq^* 
^,^ blfi^ .p?p^<rr, a little,. fnac^ianJgingey; rcr 
jpeat thisfo? two or !tiifee^ys,^pf;;till^e h^aa? 
Jpojt green- . . .^ • 

To pickk Red CaibagCr . 

SKee>* your cabbag^e crossrways, put it on^ii 
%!arth€^!d»h, and sfrinkle W handfttlJof salt 
Werit; cover it wkh^ anothp dish, thd let i^ 
*tii*i4>l^ty-lbur Jiolirfl^ theii put It into ft cut 
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^h^e mm yinegfir enpugi^ to ^fiqfrer.ji,. :^ p^ 
i^MpSy tn^ice, and-^iirfpice.;, put tbf m-ia. -h4u)1% 
'^ij^. 4;iltfclf cochineal boiled fine-; 4%n!.f)oiioi|; 
u{V aijd p^; i^ either hot d^ coM on youf 9a|>- 

■ wi^i.ii >iQ«> J><MiF ; oos the pickie hot, cover it 
close. with a cloth till it is <x)ld, and -th(^ itie.it 
. up close, as you do other pickles. 

Another JVmf. 

^ , T^fee a fii^e close r^.^p^blj^, and ait it thia^ 
jtb^ taj^e ^om€ pol|i a^^ aj^flg^i'? aiid put to it tW9 
w tfefee blades of pi^fi,\>a^i4 ^ fewr white peppef 
^rjjis;. malce ^t pretty stroiio; with sak, ai^dpuit 
ypur .^bfea^ge iQto the aji^ar a3 yQi^ cut it; t^ 
*^<?lf)s^:49wa lyith .^, bla^^, apd ^,pftpyej;-oy«r 
^Jl^j ili, a day or two it;\^H 1^ fit %:ufift.^ . ., 

-Tal3(i tfae; smallest m«eshro@tns y6U'>€0& ge4 
a^ putitheta^irtt^^ spring wsfter, rab them^n^ 
apiece oF-^wg^ fltottc* dipped iii salt;,: ^ and ifiut; 
them into cold spring w^ter ;a:j you do them, to 
keep their colour; thtu put- ^tfiem into a sai^ce- 

pRP^ :|hrfiP:» ^n^f^l^t ^ :p^m i^T^ :<^er 

Jhpv^^ f^lfj^sqi 0^4 8^ jtli^^ oyer tha .%e ^four -p^r 
£ve i^iimtp^i ofi tiji^yoitfee ihe^jans tlio^ppghj^ 
|iqt, a^d therliqjior.^ (Ji-awii/j^ut <f jt^ei^^-th^ 
lay l^eiu l?pttpeentw|0 cl^i^ ^4^s ti)jl t|i^ ajp 

1^ wij^j^i^tilled ykne^l^;'^^^ a^hW^M!$^<^ ^f 
la?^^ .,ai¥l . a tf p,-gpooiitftil;: pf ^ goad: ^ii. ifi ^y^^^ 
.Jbt(^tie; <XHk tham u|> clo^e, 4iad set tkeaii iji ^ 

&.^99l ftefipf . Jf , yo.» :h^^r^ jjot ai^y . ^istjU^ 

. • vinegar. 
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I 

Vinegaf, ' J^ 'may me white Mrmc vinegar^ -or 
even allegaf,' bttt 9t ttiu^fr be:boiled with a Kttle 
macel' salt,; and Vfew slices of ginger ; k nSiist 



tye'Cdld'bl^flbreyou pour it on* your miishfocmiss; 
If your'ttinegar or allegar is too sharp/ 'it will 
make yont, mushrooms soft; neither, will they 
Iceep so ion^, or appear so white. ' 

To pickle Cauli/hnvers 

Take the largest and closest ypu can get; jruH 
5them into sprigs, put them in an earthen dish,, 
^nd sprinkle salt over them; let them stand 
tw^nfy-four hours to' dt'aw out all ^he water, 
then put them in a ja:f, and pour salt and water 
l)ailitig over^ them; cover them close^ and let 
thfelrf stand till the next day; then take them 
out, aSd^liay theia* oh a coarse' cloth to drain; 
put them into ^ glass jars, and put in a nutmeg 
sliced, and tWd or thf ee felades of mace in ea^ 
^j fioyef ;them with distilled vineg^fi iUkI tie 
jfthemf'itoSm with a* bladder, and^bvei' ttetial^ar 
theri they will be fit for <ise \n^ «K«3itki \ 

. ^ ; ^ To pickle Cc^s^ : . 

" These^ arethe flower-buds of a; Snfell shrub,, 
'j^eserved in J)icfkle. - The tree whkte bfefers ca- 
^^s IS called the caper-«hrub/ 6? bush, and is 
common 'fii the western part of Europe. We 
have them in some gardens, but Toulon is- the 
principd place for capers. We have some from 
Lyonis, but they are flatter, and less firm; atd 
6ome 'fcome from Majorca, but they are salt and 
disQgreeaWe.^ The finest flavoured are from Tou- 
Ion. They gather the biids. from th^ Wossems 
i ' • " before 



htf^t \h^ are Open, then f^rtdd them upon Si 
floor in the room, where no sun enters^ andt&toiis 
let them li^ till they begin to wither; they then 
throw them into a tub of sharp vitiegar, and, jk£- 
ttrtht^ed&yii the^ add a quantity df l>ay-s4lt 
When this is dktolved, they are fit for packing 
for sale, an.d are sent to all parts of Europe. The 
ftiedt capers are those of a moderate ^vze^ firm, 
and close, and such as have the pickle highly 
flavoured ; those which are soft, flai>by» and halip 
open, are oi little value. - ' 

' ■ To pickle Samphire. 

Take the safaiphire that is green,, put it into a 
ckan pah, and throw over it two or three hand* 
fills ot salt; 'then cover it with spring water; let 
it lie twenty-four hours, after which put it into 
a clean saucepan, throw in a Jhandful of salt, and 
coyer it with gpod vinegar; cover the pan close; 
and set it over a slow fire ; let it stand till it is 
just green and crisp, and take it oiF at that; mo- 
ment, for should it remain till it is soft, it will 
be spoiled ; put it in your picklii^-pot, and co-. 
vent close; as soon as it is col4i tie it down 
with a bladder and leather, and keep it for use; 
or you may keep it all the year in a very strpiig 
brine of salt and water, and throw it intp vinegar 
just before you use it • 

To pickle Beet Roots. 

Beet roots, which are a pretty gaimish for made 
dishes, are thus pickled: — Boil them tender, 
peel them, and, if agreeable, cut them into, 
shapes ; pour over thern a hot pigkle of white 

wiac 
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. LetyOt^ batbefries be gathered lifefam.;thiej 
we twripd; take care to Jjickouttlfc klivea^lliid 
d^ad s.t^k«i a^d tfeeii put ti^m iwtd^^s, Siiritfe* 

l^i^' a<^.Nifitfe;a blmltler*' !\rr- a .^ li. ;; 

barberries, put them into'Fi^h 'sSilt'aiid 
water; ■ they require iip vinegar, their own 
sharpness beihg sufficient to keep theifi. 
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/<?*hef y6w eo^li]*g*^A*hen tli^ a? e ftboiittli* 

Viiifefeata* itt thebottdfti of abriss pkii^ and pift 
ki y-diil- ^6dlirig«j cover thtm weH with vitfft 
kaveis, 39^ set; them over a very slow fire till 
ypijt efeft pteei th^ ski«3 (!)«?; then take theiA c^fltt*-, 
lUHyup m a halt j^iet^, J>itel thetti noth a'{)eti-- 
k4it% and fntf them ihto. tJle sauiepto agak4 
^!th the viAe leaves iartd tifater as b^ofe; C9V^ 
ihfetti ttost, aiid s^ thein<^Vtt-a^ibW !ife till tfeey 
4i* ^Sf a:.lftie gteeh ; IhSh Atom theki thrbugh 4 
feifir Se^, a«d ^6ii fe«ey ^^fe ctiM/pUt Ihetlt 
into distilled vinegar; pouralMfe meat trfl ^ 
the top^ and ti?, them down with«a bladder, 

' ^latt^r a white ciibbagte dti.ti e:atififlbwer; fefcft 

.iifeo cteetftiibei'sf, iif^ofts; apfAe^ 'K-enth feeatis^ 

puflfflbs^^- afl^Ot *ij^ 6f ttittc; Istyf them *n a^fiait 

sieve. 
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sieve, streM^ aver ^ large handful of salt, set them 
in the sun for .three ^r four days, or till very 
dry; and put them into a stone jar with the fol- 
lowjiFg pickle:— -Put a pound of race ginger into 
salt and water,, the next day scrape and slice it, 
sahit, and dry it in the sun; slice, salt, and dry 
a pound of garlic; put these into a gallon of 
vinegar, with two ounces of long pepper, half an 
ounce of tunneric, and four ounces of mustard 
seed bruised; stop the pickle close, then prepare 
the cabbage, &c. If the fruit is put in, if must 
be gieen. 

To pickle Artiehoke-bottoms. 

Take some artichokes, and boil them till you 
can pull the leaves off, then take off the chokes, 
iand cut them fi-om the stalk ; take great care 
that you do not let the knife touch the top; 
throw them into salt and water for an hour, then 
take thjsm out, and lay them on a cloth to drain; 
then put them into large wide-mouthed glass&s, 
put a little mace and sliced nutmeg between; 
iill them either with distilled vinegai*, or sugat^ 
vinegar, and spring water; cover them with 
mutton fat fried, and tie them down with a blad- 
der and leather. * . • 

: 7b p\ckle Nasturtium B^4ds. 

After the blossoms are gone off, gather the 
little knobs, and put them into cold water 5 shift 
them once a day ibr three successive days, then 
make a cold pickle of white wine vinegar, a little 
white wine, sliallot, pepp^,^ cloves, mace^ nut- 
Uieg quartered; ajid hor^e-radish ; put m the buds. 

•2t Tq 
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To pickie Oerldns. 



Take five hundred gerkins, and have ready a 
large earthen pan* of spring water and salt; to 
every gallon of water put t;wo pounds* of sall^ 
yiiix it well together, and throw in your gerkius^; 
wash them out in two hours, put them to dr^ti^ 
let them be drained Very dry, and put them in i 
jar; in the mean time get a bell-metal pot, with 
3- gallon of the best white wine vinegar, half aii 
ounce of cloves and mace, one ounce of all-spiee, 
one ounce of mustard-seed, a stick of horse-ra^ 
dish cut , in slices, six bay-leaves, 9. little dill, 
two or three races of ginger cut in pieces, a nut-» 
iif^eg cut in pieces, and a haniiful of salt, boH it 
up in the pot all togetl^er, and put it over th? 
gprkins; cover them close down^ and let them 
sta^d twenty-iour hours ; then put them in your 
pot^ and dimmer them oiver the stove till thfey are 
^een ; (be caxefwi not to let them bail, tf yoij 
do y4u viJi spoil theiri) th^ put them in youF 
jar, a^4 ^over them dcwse down till thpy are 
mid; then tie them over with a bladder, aii4 
Jeatiier o;?er that, and put them in a cold diy 
j>lace; mii;^, always to keep your pickles tied 
down close, Or this way ; after they have been 
»twenty-four hours in the vinegar, pour the vine- 
gar off from them, mdt niake^itbofl; then pour 
it over the gteikins, x:dver them close^ and i^eat 
it every day till they ace. green; then tic tfca«4 
down with a bladder and leather, and keep /them 
iri a eool fjry place: by this method they wMi 
Jfeep good fpar three ocfour years, 
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To ficklt Atparagu^. V 

Take the larffest asparagus you cAii gel, cut 
bff the white ends, and -wash the gi'een ends iri 
;5pring -water ; then put them in another ckaii 
irater, and let theni lay tVo or three hours in it ; 
Jhavc a latge broad stew-pan full of spring water, 
with a handful of salt, set it on the fire, and 
W'hen it boils put in the grass, not tied up, biit 
loose, and not too many at a time, for fear you 
«hould break the heads; just scald them, and no 
more; take them out with a broad skimmer, and 
lay them on a cloth to cool. For your pickle 
take a gallon or more, according to your quan- 
tity of asparagus, of white wine vinegar, and 
one ounce of bay-salt, boil it, *and put the 
asparagus ia your jar; to a gall(m of pickle put 
two nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the 
teme of whole white pepper, and pour the pickle 
hot over them; cover them with a linen cloth, 
doubled three or four times, let them stand aweek^ 
and boil the pickle; after standing a week lon- 
ger, boil the pickle again, and pour it on hot, ^s 
feefote; when they are cold, cover them close 
With a bladder and leather. 

To pickk Peaches. ' 

Take your peaches when they are at their full 
growth, just before they begin to ripen ; be sure 
Ifhey are not bruised; then take spring water, as 
much as you thihkSvill cover them, make it salt 
enough to bear an egg, with bay and common 
telt, an equal quantity of each; put in yout 
peaches, aad lay a thin board over them, to keep 
t^em under the water ; let them stand three days^ 

2x2 then 
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then take them out, wipe them ' very carefully 
with a fine soft cloth, and lay them in your gfctss 
or jar ; then take as much whjte wihe vinegar as 
will fill your glass or jar ; to' e\Try gallon put 
one pint of the best well-made mustard, two or 
three heads of garlic, a ^ood deal of giaiger 
sliced, half an ounce of cloves, macp, and nut- 
meg ; mix your pickle well together, and pout 
it over your peaches ; tie them close wdth a blad- 
der and leather ; they will be fit to eat in two 
months. You may, with a fine pftiknife, cut 
them across, take out the stones, fill tl>em with 
mustard-seed, garlic, horse-radish, and ginger,, 
and tie them together. You may pickle necta- 
rines and apricots the same way. 

* 

To pickle Jfliite Plumbs. ' 

' Take tlie large white plumbs, and if they have 
stalks, let thenr remain on, and pickle them- a» 
you do peaches. - 

To pickle Radish Pods. 

Make a strong pickle with cold spr^ig water 
and bay-salt, strong enough to bear an egg; 
put the pods in, lay a thin board over them, to 
keep them und(>r ^vater, and let tliem stand ten. 
days ; drain them in a sieve, and lay them on a 
<:loth to d^ry ; then tak9 white wine vinegar, as 
much as you think will cover them, boil it, and 
put your pods in ajai-, with ginger^ mace^ cloves, 
and Jamaica pcppca- j pour your vinegar boiling 
•hot- on them, cover them with, a coarse cloth> 
three or four times double, that the steam may 
come through a little, and let them stand t\yo 

days; 
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days;; repeat this two or three times ; when it it 
cold, put in a pint of mUstard-seed, some horse- 
radishy and cover them close. 

To pickle Lemofu. 

Take twelve lemons, and scrape them with a 
piece of broken glass ; then cut them across in 
«l*3'^eral parts, but not quite through, so that they 
will hang together; put in^as tnuch salt as they 
wiU hold, rub them well, tod strew them over 
with salt ; let them lay in an earthen dish thre^ 
dkys, and turn them every day; slit ah ounce of 
gipger veiy thin, and salted for three days, a 
6mall handful of mustard-seeds bruised aiwl 
searced through a hair sieve, and some redjndia 
pepper; take your lemons out of the salt, squeeze 
them very gently, put them into a jar with the 
spice and ingredients, and ^ cover thcni with the 
best -white wine vinegar; step them up very 
close, and in a month's time they will be fit 
to eat/ ♦ 

To pickle Grapes. 

r 

Get grapes at the full growth, but not ripe, 
cut them in small bunches fit for garnishing, put 
them in a stone jar, with vine leaves between 
every layer of grapes ; then take as much spring, 
water as you thinjk will cover them, put in e 
pound of bay-salt, and aa much white salt as will 
make it bear^an egg; dry your bay-salt, and 
pound it, it will melt the sooner, put it into a bell- 
metal or copper pot, boil and skim it well, and 
as itrboils take the black scum ofi^, but not the 
white; when it has boiled a quarter of an hour,- 

let 
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let it stacrd ta cobl and settle; when it b cdW^ 
pour -the clear li<|uor on the grapes, lay viint 
leaves on the top, tic them ddini close .irith at 
linen cloth, cover them with a dish, and let them 
Stand twenty-four hours ; then take them put, 
lay them on a cloth, cover them over with be- 
thel-, and dry them between the cloths ; tbfiii 
tajqe twi^^jquarts of vinegar, qh^ quart of spriitg 
water, and one pound of coarse sugar; let it boil 
a little while, skim it cleaj^ asit/Unle, and Jet il 
stand tilt it is quite cold; dry your jar with e 
ciothj put, fresh vine leaves at the bottom and b^ 
t)veen i^very bunch of grapes, and on the top j 
then pour the clear off the pickle on the grBp^j 
tie zihij^ fmce of board on a flannel, lay it (m 
the top of the j^ to keep the grapes under th^ 

{uckl?, and tie them down with a bladder amt 
eatherj take them out with a wooden spoon ;l 
but be s^re to make pickle enough to covel 
/them* ' ' , ) 

* _ k 

To pickle Fennel. 

Set spring water on the fire with a handinl of 
^ salt; when ifboiis tie your ftnnel in buacfbe*, " 
put them into the water ; just give them a sci^# 
and lay them on a dotiti to ^vy; when cold^ pul 
them in a glass, with a little mace or nutmegs 
fin it with cold vipegar, lay a bit of green fen-* s 
pfl on the top, and tie ovier it a bladder asd 
kather. 

To pickle Golden Pippins. . 

Tdce tl^ finest pippins you cah get, free frottf 
&pots and briiisai^ put )ksm into a preserving-pim 



9f cold ^pH$ig w^teT^ set t^iiti <)n 9^ cbofcoal &«; 
94id keq) timn ttyrning with g. wooden $paon tili 
♦bay \5^ill peel,. Wt do not jet them ix)il; ^hea 
l^y ^re enough, peej the^, ited put them intQ 
tiie water again, with a quarter of a |)iiit of th^ 
iieet vjdiiegar, and a quarts of an oi^nce Qf aliun; 
cover them close with a pewter di^h, and set th^m 
on the charcoal fire again^ (a slow fire not to 
,boiI) let them stand, turning them now and theii 
till t]hey look green; then take them out; ftnd 
Jay them on a .cioth to cool; -when cold, jnaHp 
your pickte 33 for the peaches, only iniitead of 
made mustard, it mu&t be n^uat^ird-seed whoi^ 
coyer thepn ciose, and keep them for use. ; .... j 
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J^a pickle young Suckers^ or young Artickoh^^ hc^ 

fore the Leaves are hard. ^ , 

Take young suckers, pare them very HtfeiJyi 
(*U tlie hard ends of the leaves and stalks) ^n4 
* Just scald them in salt and w^ter ; when th^ arf 
oold, {Hit them into g^ass' bottles, with two oi- 
three large bkdes of mace, and a ntitrtieg sliced 
thin; fill thetti either with distilled vinej^r, ot 
<3ie sugar vinegar of your- own making, with hatf 
spring water. ' ^ • . 

* * • 

To pickle Mock Glng&. 

. Tak^the largest- cauliflowers you can get, cut 
^ off all the jflower from the stalks, peel them, ! and 
throw into strcmg spring wa-ter a«d' salt for three 
days ; *ken drain them in a sieve pretty dry, and 
|>ttt them ia i jar ; boil white wine vinegar with 
fsioves, mace/ long pepper, and all-spicie, each 
Jj^lf^a ounoc,- fi3xty blades pf garlic, a stick of 

horse- 
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hors€-radish Cut in slices, a quartet* of an diinca 
<>f Cayenne pepper, a quaiter of a pound of yel- 
low turmeric, and two ounces of bay-salt; pouf 
it boiling over the stalks, and cover it down 
close till the next day ; then boil it again, and 
repeat it twice more ; and when it is col4> tie it 

&>wn close.' 

■\ ■ * 

Melon 'Mangoes. 

Take as many green melons as you wajit, slit 
them two thirds up the middle, and with a spooa 
take all the seeds out ; put them in strong spring 
water and salt for twenty-four houriS, and theii 
drain them in a siev^ ; . mix half a pound of whitie 
mustard, two ounces of long pepper, the same of 
kll-st)ice, half an ounce of cloves and mace, a 
good quantity of garlic and horse-radish cut in 
?Hq€^, aud, a, quarter tof. an ounce of Cayenne 
pepppr; fill the .$eed-holes full of this mixture, 
fixt a^piajl skewer tbrougji the end, tie it round 
^ith p^ckthiiead clos^e to the skewer, and put 
jihem ui ajar; bqil up the vinegar with some of 
the mixtiu'e in it, ^nd pour it over the melons; 
/rover th<^m dpwii close, ^nd let them stand till 
next day ; then green them in the Sjame manner 
as you do gerkins*; ^h^^n colda tje thein dow^ 
close, ^nd keep them for use. 

To picklf JElder Shoots in imiiatiofi of bamboo. 

■ ' .' 

Take the largest and oldest ishoots of elder 
which put out in the middle of May; the mid- 
die stalks are the most tender aiid biggest, the 
su>allones are not worth pickling;.- take off the 
outward p(^el or skin,- and l^y'thejH in a strong 

brin^ 
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|mie of salt and water for one night ; then 
dry them m a cloth, piece by piece. In the 
xneaii time make your pickle of half white 
wine and half, beer vinegar; to each quart of 
pickle you must put an ounce of white or red 
p^per, an ounce of ginger sliced, a little mace, 
and a few corns of Jamaica pepper ; wjien the 
spice has boiled in the pickle, -pour it hot on the 
shoots, stop theni close immediately, and set the 
jay two hours before the fire, turning it often ; it 
is as good a way of greening pickles as frequent 
:boil]ng: ^ou may boil the pickle two or threfj 
times, and pour it on boilmg hot, ^ just as you 
please. If you make the pickle of the sugar 
yin^ar, there must be one* half spring water. 

To pickle Red CurranU. 

To every quart of white wine vinegar put hatf 
a pound of Lisbon sugar, and a quarter of a 
pound of white salt ; then pick out the worst of 
your currants and- put into this liquor, and^^put 
the best in bunches into glasses; then Ijoil the 
pickle with theworst currants in it, skim it very 
clean, and let it boil, till it looks of a fine colour, 
and let it stand till it is cold; then strain it 
through a coarse cloth, wring it through to get 
but alji the colour of tlie currants, and let it stand 
to settle ; then pour the clear off the settlings, 
and fill up your glasses with it, tie them Over 
with a bladder and leather, and keep them in a 
cold dry place. 

To pickh Ox Palates. 

Take as many ox palates as you want, and 
vaaix them clean with salt and water ; put them 
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iti a p6t, coter them with '\yttter, pttt 5ii ^ukat 
Mlt; tod. as the scntn tises skiui it off deanai 
then put in half ah ounce of cloves and mare, a 
little allHspice and whole pepper, stew tli6ffl:geirt>f 
^1 they ^re tMd^, which *riU be in fimr or^lfiw 
hoiiiii^, tiate them but^ ^aanxi t^ke tl^ ^moi yt^sfax^ 
«^a^ off; 'Cnt them of wlmt size aatid shape yo» 
|>teafee; H^ii i^ them $ta*id till they are cold; » 
the mt^ *ime make a pickle >crf half white wks^ 
*nd half vinegkr bailed together, wl& '«ome*esh 
^^ices-in 4t; wlietx' both the piekte And p)ahM:«B 
ifire^^old, 4ay a layer of palates iti a jar; sqi^ put 
$6 ^(jFfte bay 'leaves with a little fiefeh ^ii^bej- 
"^^^eh every layer, and pour the pickle ovef 
thevh; tie tlie$i down dose, a^ keep tbegnrfer 
H9t. These. are very uaeful to .put into made 
jdishf 5 of air soirts, only wash them out of Jhe 
\>iclde in watm' water. You may make ia little 
.4idfe-dish with white or hrown sauce, or butter 
"ahd muirtard, with a spoonful of white wine 

mit. 

Ti> f&ekle Cocks' Cmibs. 

.. jPut jour combs iiito scalding water, and take 
.ihe skms off; then put ' them into a stev^-pa% 
'^over them with white wiiie vinegar, putinsomje 
'cloves and maee, a little aUL-spice and whole pep- 
per, a few bay-leav«, a little bay-salt, and stew 
them for half an hour ; then put them in a jar. ; 
"and when they are told, melt a little mutton, 
suet and put over them, to keep out the air, and 
tie them down with A bfedder and leather. When 
^you w^nt'to u§e themj, i?ty them in warni water 
i<xt iia:l9>ui^ h^re ; arkl ^ you niay pat them in 

made 
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, To fiickie Ftijrph€abbage^ 

Take two cauliflowers^ ^o red cabba|^, half 
af peck of kidnejr-tje^s, 'six stk^ Av^h six 
cloves of garlic on each stick, wash them all 
well, and give them a boil up ; then drain them 
on a siev^ lay them leaf by leaf oh a large table, 
^nd salt tnehi with lt>ay-salt; th#li lay thmn to 
diy m the suii, or in k slow oven, until they are 
as dry as a cork ; and inake tj^ following pickle t 
tiike a gallon of the best vinegar, witii one quart 
of wali^, a handfUl of salt, one ounce of whole 
^eppd», and boil it all together for a quarter of 
an hour, and let it stand till it is oold; then take 
a quarter of a pound, of ginger ciit in pieces, salt 
it, and let it stand- a w^k ; take half a pOiund of 
mustard-seed, wash it, and lay it to dry; when 
very dry, bruise half of it, tnix the whole ^xid 
bruise it with some all-spice, whole p^per, thg 
prepared ginger, and aij ounce of powder of tur- 
meric ; then have a; jar, and lay a row of cab- 
bage^ then caidifiow^rs, m^ tht^ bes^s^ put the 
garlic ia the middle^ and i^rLakle between evpiy 
layer your mixture; then pour y^ur pickle, qyp? 
all, and tie it down with a bladder ^pd leather^ 

, Toj^chk Salmon.' 

■< Take your salmon, spale and gut it; a^d wash 
it very clean ; have a kettle of spring iifftt^ bpilr 
ing, with a handful of salt, a IJttlfe i^lj-spiqe, 
cloves and mape ; put in the ^^^ 9iid \)^\ i|: 
three quarters of an h£>w, if 9ii9^Ux if large^ qn^ 
•' 2u2 hour J 



h^ur ; then take the salmon out, and let it stanid^ 
till it is cold ; strain the liquor through a sieve ; 
when it is cold put your salmon very close in a 
tub or pan, and .pour the liquor over it ; when 
you want, to use it, put it into a dish, with a 
little of the pickle, and garnish it with green 
fennel. 

To pickle Sturgeon^ " 

Take your sturgeon and cut it in -handsome 

pieces, wash it well,"^ and tie it up with baas' ;, 

make a pickle of half spring water and half vine-. 

gar, make it pretty salt, with some cloves, mace, 

and all-spice in it ; let it boil, theii j^ut in your 

sturgeon, and boil it till it is tender; then take 

it up, and let it stand till it is cold ; strain tKe 

liquor through a sieve ; then put the sturgeon, 

into a pan or tub as close as you, can, pour the 

liquor over, it, and cover it close ; when you use 

it, put it in a dish, with a little of the liquor, and 

garnish it with green fennel, or parsley, 

* •'♦ • ' 

To pickle Mackcrelj called CaveacK ., 

Cut youF mackerel iiito round pieces; and di-^ 
vide one into five or six pieces j to six large 
iriackerel you may take one ouncte of beaten pep- 

5)eF; three ferge jiutmegs, a little mace^ and:^ 
landful of salt ; mix your salt and beaten spice 
together ; then make two or three holes in each 
))iece, and thrust the seasoning into the holes 
with your fliiger'; rub each piece all over with 
th^ seasoning,, fry them brown in sweet oil, and 
let thfem sfemd tiir ihey are cold ; put them into 
«jiu^, cover them with vinegar, and pour sweet 
' ' " oil 
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,oil over them. They will fceq), well covered, ^ 
long* time> and are delicious* " 

To pickle Mock Anchovies. 

To a peck of ^rats take two ppundd of com « 
inoi> salt, a quarter of a pound of bay-ealt, one 
pound of saltpetre, two ounces of sal-pranella, 
and a little bole armoniac; ; pound all in a morr. 
tar ; put them into a stone pot, a row of sprats^ 
a layer of your compound, and so on to the top 
alternately; press them hard down, and cover 
them close ; let them stand s^ months, and they 
will be fit for use. Observe that your sprats are 
very fresh, . and do not wash or wipe them, but 
take them, as they first come out of the water. . 

To pickle Smelts. 

Take a hundred of fine smelts, half an ounce 
of pepper, the same of niltmeg, a quarter pf an 
iounce^ of made, half an ounc^ of saltpietre, and a 
quarter of a pound of common salt; beat all very 
fine ; wash and clean the smelts, gut them, then 
lay them in rows in a jar, and between every 
layer of smelts strew the seasoning, with four or 
five bay-leaves ; then boil red wine and poui^ 
over them, coyer them with a plate, and when 
they are cold, tie them down close. They ex- 
ceed anchovies. 

To pickle Oysters. 

Open one hundred of the finest and largest 
rock oysters you 'can get into a pan, with all their 
liquor in them, but mind you do not cut them 
in opening, as that will spoil their beauty ; wash 
^ • them 
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4heni clestd but of Che liquor one by (me, put the 
liquor fax to a stew-pan, and gm it a boil; then 
strain it through a sieve, and let it stand half an. 
hour to settle ; then pour it from the settlings 
ifitd a stew-pan, ^d put in half a^ pint of vhite 
Ki^ine, half a pint oS vinegar, a little salt, half an 
ounce of cloves imA )iiace^ a little atl-spice nA 
whole pepper, a nutmeg cut in thin sh^^esi, and a 
dozen oay-leaves ; boil it up five minutea;* tiiea 
put in your oysters^ and give them a boil for a 
minijte or two ; put them into snjall jarsi, and 
When they are cold, put a little sweet oil at th€ 
top, and tie them down Math a bladder and ieo^ 
ther ; keep them in a cool dry place, and whM 
you use thero, untie them, skim off the oil/ put 
them in a dish with a little of the liquor, and 
garnish them with green parsley. If you want 
0yster saiice, take them out, ^nd put them into 
good anchovy sauce, with a spoonful. of the 
pickle : for fish or poultry, wash them in warm 
water, and put Uiem into a white sauce. 

Ttrpickk Cocktei of 'Muscles. 

iTake half a peck o( cockles or muscles, and 
wash them well; then put them into a saucepan, 
cover them close, and set them over a slow fire 
till they are all opened; strain the liquor from 
them, pick them all out of the shells, (mind and 
take the spongi^ or crab put of the musclesj and 
wash them clean in warm, vinegar ; strain about 
half the liquor frorh the settlings, and treat them 
in the same manner a$ oysters. 
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*; TqmakeJVkiteWimVii^gar.. 

iU4;his vkiegar, byithe name, i5:thought4x> he 
miide froni white wine only, it is> proper to ghie 
4irectt<^s £Dr making it. When yoa orew in the 
luoii^h df Maidh or April, take ^ much sveeT 
Wort of the jSr$t nin&inFg as mil serve you 'the? 
y^u*9 boil it without hops for half an hour, and 
^b^L |>ut>it in a cooler; put some good y^ast 
upon it) ahd work it well ; when it haib done 
working, break tbe^yeasti^itb'.it, aiadpujt it intci 
a cask, but mind to fill the cask, aqd set it in a 
place where the sun hasfiiU power on it ; put no 
mng in the bun^-hole, but put a tile over' if at 
it^fat, and when It rajfi$9 but when it is fine take 
the tile «fF; let it stand till it is quite sour, whiclr 
will be- m the beginning of Sq)tiHnber j then 
^aw it off from the settlings into another oask,: 
kt Jt stand till it is fine, atxd draw it off for use. 
If you ha;v:e any white wioe that is tart, put it in a 
Jk, »a Wttin the ..me m«ner:'<„ «yto 
maybe done the same way,: a cask of ale turned 
sour, makes ale vinegar in the same n^anner : but 
none of these are fit for pickles to keep long^ ex- 
ciept the white wine vinegar, 

T<> nkj^e Siugar Vinegixn 

In themonth of March or April make tks» 
vinegar as follows : — ^To every gallqn of spring 
water you use, add a pound of coai^e Lisbon su- 
gat, boil it, and keep skimming it as long as the 
fikum will rise; then pour it into a cooler, sutii 
when it is as cold as beer to work, toast ^ large 
piece of bread, rub it over Mith good yeast, and 
let it work as long as it will; then beftt the yeast 

into 
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into it, put it in a cask, and set it in a plactf 
iBvhtrt the rays of the sun have fiill power oh it; 
put a tile over the, bung-hole when it rains, and 
every night, but in 'the day-time, Vhen it is fin^ 
weather, take it off; and when ydu find it is sojir 
enough, which will be in the month of Augii^t, 
(but if it is not sour enough, let it stand till it is 
then draw it oif, put it ihto a clean cask, and 
throw in a. handful of isinglass ; let it. stand till, 
it is jfihe, then draw it oflFfor use* 

- .To make Elder^ Vinegar.' - 

, Take two pounds of the pips of elder-flowers^' 
arid put them in a stone jar, with two gallons of 
white wine vinegar; let them ste^p, and stir them* 
cv^ry day for a fortnight ; then strain the vine- 
gar from the flow:ers, pr6ss them close, a^d let it 
stand to^settle ; then pour it frcan the settlings^ 
und put a piece of filtering paper in a funnel,^ 
if^iilter it through; then put it in pintbotties„ 
cork it close, and keep it for use. 

To make Tarragon Vinegar. . 

Pick the leaves oiF,the stalks of green tarragon, 
just before it goes into bloom, imd put a pound 
weight to every gallon of white wine vinegar, 
*n'd tr6at it in the same manner as elder vinegar. 

To make Wdlnut JCetchup. 

Take half a bushel of green walnuts, before 
the shell IS formed, and grind them in a erab- 
milf, or beat them in a marble mortar ; then 
squeeze out the juice through a coarse cloth, and 
wring the cloth well to get all the juice out ; to 

every 






€V&y gAlm ' of juice put a 'qttiart «f Ved wine, a 
quarter of a pound of anchovies, the same of' 
bay-salt, one o^noe of ctovc* and inateie, a little 
ginger, ^nd horse-radish cut in slices ; boil alto- 
gether till it is reduced to half the quantity ; pour ' 
it intb a pan ; when it. is cold, bottle it, cork.it 
tight, and it will be fit for use. in three months. 
If you have any pickle left in the jar after your 
walnuts are used, to every gallon of pickle put 
in two heads of garlic, a quart of red wine, and 
,an ounce each *of cloves, mace, long, black, and 
Jamaica pepper, and boil them all together till it 
is reduced to half the quantity ; pour it into a 
pan, and the next day bottle it* for us€> and cork 
it tight ' • 

To make Mtiskroom Ketchup. 

Take a bushel of the large flaps of mushrooms, 
gathered dry, and bruise them with your hands ; 
put some at" the Bottom of an jearthed paii, strew 
some salt over them, then mushrooms, then salt, 
till you have done ; .pttt in half to ounce of beaten 
cloves and mace, the sapie .of all-spice, and let 
them stand five or six days ; stir them up every 
dsiy ; then tie a paper over thetn, atnd bake them 
for four hdura in a slow ove4 ; when so done, 
attain theni through a cloth to get all the liqUor 
out, and* let it stand ta settle ; then pour it cleaf 
frona the settlings ; to every gallon ot liquor add 
k quart of red wine, and if not salt enough, a lit- 
tle salt, a race of ginger cut small, half an quiace 
of cloves and tnace, and boil it till' afcout' one 
third is reduced ; then strain it t^irough a sieve 
iftto a pan ; the next. day pour it from the set*- 

3 X. tlings, 
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^ tUngs, dndbotth ^for y«€ ; but -mind ta ccnrk 
it tight - - „, V [^. 

To'make Mashfoom Paivder. 

Take the lar^rest arid thickest button mush- 
rooms you can get, cut off th^ root-end, ^and 
peel them; do not wash them, but ^vipe them 
clean with a cloth ; spread them on pewter dishes, 
and put them in a slow oven to dry ; let the 
liquor dry up in the mushrooms, as it will make 
the powder much stronger ; when they are dry 
. enough to powder, beat them in a mortar* sift 
them through a sieve, with a little Cayenne: pep- 
per and pounded mace ; put the powder in small 
, bottles, cork them tight, and keep it for usei 
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Distilling in General. 

The mystery which the generality of distillers 
have affected to throw over their art, in order to 
keep it from the public, has not a little contri- 
buted to induce many pretenders to attempt an 
explanation of its. excellent qualities ;. which^ 
like qiiackery in physic, not only defrauds us of 
pur money, but what is more valuable, injures 
i>ur health likewise. With a view of detecting 
suph impositions^ we give the following small 
treatise ; in which we shall endeavour to be as 
.clear and qoncise as possible. 

We 



We shiall begiit ffa^'by ctKplaintng what is 
nteant by^iiislilling ; how mdiny sorts of distil- 
liiigs there arcr; idiat sere the* in^ruments Ifit for 
tlaEit1)usin«ss;Sviiat accidents it is liable to; and 
ttb&t mu^t be dfame to prevent them ; then point 
out the remedies which may be applied to those 
aocadents when they do happen; and at last 
enter into the detail of the different sorts of 
liquors, that of their composition an^ the van* 
ous ways of preparing thein, by a plain and me- ' 
thodical account of the principle of the art ; in 
which vie shall endeavour to omit nothing of 
what may serve to instruct completely either the 
lovers of distiUing, or the artists who profess it, 
and make it their particular business. 

Distilling in general^ u the Art rf extr acting- 
Spirits from Bodies. 

. To extract spirits,''is to produce, by means of ' 
beat, such an action as wiU secrete them from 
the bodies in which they are detained. 

If -that heat is the proper ^nd natural affection 
of the bodies, and prbduces' the secretion of spi- 
rits, without any foreign help, it is called fer- 
mentation. 

« /If it is produced exteiriorly by means of the 
fire or other hot matters in which the still is 
placed, then it is called either digestion or dis- 
tillation : digestion, when the receipts are .only 
prepared to the secretion of their "spirits : distil- 
lation, when the action of heat has such a power 
• as really to secrqte those spirits, and make them 
to distil 

It is that heat which provoking a commotion 

.2 3^ 2 and 
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and agitation nmong ^e imtmibte ptoM ofii^j 
body whatsoever, detachca tlx€in,!idividfi3 thf^i^ 
and procuress a passage t^. tiae 'spiritft which m^i 
concealed. in it, byi-irceiDg them from th<efaii»fc 
pr tepaqueoua qualities : with wtiicji^ they: were 
employed^ . ; :: . \ - a -./ i I' ? . 
-^Considered .in.. that pcint of yieiv/ di&tilfing 
may become worthy of engaging th^ .attention of 
thekarnedy and be the object of tbek itudi^Si^ 
- Infinite are the pavts whichrthis af t iemhrnces ; 
every thing whiich the earth produces, Ivbether 
flowers, fruits, grains, spires, arolimtical. or vuW 
nerary J)lants, and perftimed oils or essencesu 
^Te shall not undertake to defend its utility noc 
its charms; it is from the course ofithia work-we 
hope it m^y and will be deduced wherewith to 
make and justify its encomiilrti. ', - 

G^Distillin;ginpartic^^ :-^ 

After having deftlLfid distilling in; g^eji^raU we 
must say soniethingmoref; particular;. cm • that a^? 
'tide. . - ' ■ 't /\.:" \ :: . . ,. »:- ," 

They reckon generally three different species 
of distilling- The first, called distiUiag per^tscen-r 
sum^ that is to say, by raising, is made .by placing 
the still on the fire or other hot inatitcrs, such as 
giavel, horse dung, boifing water,. &c. which 
promotes a rising of the spirits. This method 15 
the most common and almost the only one disx 
tillers put in practice. 

' The second, called per descensum, that is to 
say, by depressing or defrauding, is procure^ by 
placing the fire on the top of the vessel employee^ 
in distilling which precipitates the sph its. Thisj 
' ' aneth(Sd 
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tiietibpd i^ u$6d by tl^ li^iupfist . distillers bijt.^ 

tlie;pils pf cloves, nutmeg?,. and^ mace- ; r; - ., - 

-^me^sert that the oil of junij^r b^q-i^s. is 

The third and last called per lat^Sj that is to . 
say, sidely or by the^side,^ is never practised but ^ 
by chymists; •• therefore we shall psi^ it over in 
sjllejice. * 

Dljinitipn of Spirits. 

By l^irit^ is, m^^^^ the,i^6§l:fSubtilq p^rti^^ 
of oay V>4i^^ whatsoeverv;; : ; : ., r . 

'^ MX hP^i^Sj with6ttt m^, ^K^pim are impifig- 
nated with ,]^pirits iftiJiQfQ orl^sa-^pa^ntit^s./^. ;: ^ 

These particles are an igneous substance, which" 
by its very nature is susceptible xr^ and disposed 
tQ.a great commotion. . . , j. .- .r 

That subtile portion of^ bodies i» more or less, 
disposed to secretion, according as the bodies i^^ 
whfch it.is conta^iued ^e more .or less persons or. 
more or less oily. . •''....../ 

Dejtnitio^ dfjS$sences} ' 

. 3y efis^uces are mcaiit in . diigtillgry, as well ^. 
chyl^istry, the oily ^^xU pfajbody:. th^tsort of 
oil cpll^d gsseicg may be.tij^racted from-^ll^sorts. 
of bodie$> arid censtitwteskoiie of .the pritfciplej^ 
with wfei<?h they kr^ . icompq$$4i : At ka^Ctit has. 
been ascertained by those, whi) have been partis 
cular in their observatiiQiis, tha^ nothing bas^been 
distilled from which oJS onessence ceiuid vfipt be 
extracted. In every sort of di$tillatiou made 
^om fruits, flowers, sweet smelling spices prin-^ 
cipaily> aiid all other sorts of spices put in diges-^ 
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tkm, there has alNnrays- lieen seen swimmingscver' 
the phlegms or faints, a soft? and unctuous sub- 
stance ; and that substance is an oil. Now that 
' oil is what is called essence when it is the object' 
c(f our distilta*ion. 

^ Definition of Simple JVaters. , 

By simple waters is meant what is dif;tiHed 
from flowers an4 oth» things Sinthout water, 
brandy,' or spirit of wine. Such distillations are 
g^RCrally of a phlegmatic quality, thougli fra- 
grant, always charged -with fhe odour of lih^ body- 
fitHtt which it is extract^, and even of a more 
perfect fragi^ney tha'n the bddy itself 

.. . » ... 

Phlegms, which soipe call faints, ate the t6r- 
ikqueous particles which make part of the coftir-, 
petition of bodies ; whether this principile be aq- 
tiVe or passive, we leave jjx) the chy mists to dis- 
cuss. However it may be, it is rreveftheleSk very 
essential for all artists, of that profession to be 
.well acquainted with its nature; for many are 
mistakeia in it. Som©' tak^ as phtegm eeftain 
iv^hitc ftiid cloudy drops which come firjst when 
the receipts contained in the stilt begin to run. • 
Notwithstanding it is* cepkain thafr these drops are* 
. often Jthe most spirituous partides of the matters 
which ^distil, which' they deprive themselves of 
xtitf gmlmXXy. ThW whiteness of those cloudy 
dropS' is o\i>ing only to some moisthfes which re- 
mained in the top of the stijl; when if they had 
observed to wipe it off well, they should have 
seen that the iifst^ drop which runs would have 
. - been 



heexi 9^, transparent and brUliant as tb^ Isist, and 
it is^ to thek detFiment that they throw off thpse 
first drops which are the : most volatile^ and sfir 
rituous of theii: receipts,. 

. Here is an observation which deserves all their 
attention, and which we recommend earnestly 
to every distiller. In all the matters which have 
first been put in digestion or what is the same 
xrieaning, set to infuse the day before, the. spirits 
are the first which fly to the top of the still ; 
when on the contrary in those receipts whicH 
have not been set to infuse, the phlegm rais^ 
first, and the spirits afterwards, the reason is 
^uite physical, and so plain that it requires no 
farther elucidation to conceive it. 
. We shall add another observation^ which no 
doubt will please the curious, and even all those 
who have some notion of distillation. In all the 
mixed receipts, such as those in which you 
would put to distil flowers, fruits, and spices to- 
gether, without being previously prepared by 
means of the digestion • the action of the fire> 
raises first the spirits oi the ^flowers ; in such a 
manner that, in spite of the mixture, tloese spi- 
rits have contracted nothing from the smell of 
the fruits nor of the spices. That secretion 
made, the spirits, of the fruits rise next, without 
.any mixture of the spices or of th^ flowei:s. In 
fine, the spirits of the spices come last, without 
. the least impregnation of the odour of the flow- 
ers, or the taste of the fruits ; every article keeps 
distinct by itself in that distillation ; and those 
who doubt the veracity of this assertion are de- 
sired to try the experiment. • 

\ . Anothcir 
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- Aaotli^ 'mterefitiBg obfiervatioii thatlias been ' 
tnade on spices, is^ that whetlier they have been 
put in digestion or wo* ; whether the phlegms ot 
iynts have rose before thie firpirits, or the spirit* 
beloie the phlegn^; th^ spirits you dmtr ifrom 
those sorts of iDgredierttsare hardly iftnpegti^ted 
with the smell ^and taste of them, and it lias al* 
way^ been found necessary to mix aloirg with 
those spirits a certain portion of the jAI^ms, in 
more or less? quantities, to give them the tast^ 
and perfume of the Spices, because it is the . 
phlegms, not the spirits, which Cdntain more of 
that taste and flagi^ancy, This obsfervatidri is ab* 
fioltttely.necessaiy^ and may perhaps provt satis^ 
factory to a curious reader. 

Definition of Digestion. 'n 

As the word digestion has often been made ude 
of in this essay, we shall explain what is meant 
by it, its utility, and even the necessity it is of 
in many circumstances. ' 

Matters are said to bd in dig;estion when you , 
have them to ioak in a proper dissolvent over a 
very mild heat to soften them. This preparation 
is necessary for many sorts of ingredients in iJis- • 
tillery. It procures the spirits a more facile issue 
itom the matters where tliey are contained. 

. The digestions which are made without any 
heat at all, Are those which are more, generally 
used, and the least; bedause those which are 
made over the fire, or by means of hot matter^, 
such as dung, &c. in A^hich the vessel is placed, 
always take away some of the g'oodtiess, quality, 
ftnxi merit of the goods, as they canndt but pro- 
mote 
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niQte some jof the spirits, and it is v^ery eg&y 
to conceive that this must be so much of the 
quality • , 

. When you intend tp draw essences, the ingie- 
dients must unavoidably be prepared my means 
of the digestion- In oi^der to draw well the spi- . 
rits and essences from spices, digestion is again 
there of an absolute necessity. ^ In short, diges- 
tion enters necessarily in our principles, and is 
an indispensable one itself. 

Of Fruits and their different Species. 

Various arc the fruits made use of in distil- 
ling, some with rinds, some with skins, some 
with kernels, some with stones, and others co- 

. vered over with a shell. 

The fruits with rinds, §uch as the Portugal 
orange, as the French call it, or China, as we call 
it in England; the cedra, the citron, the Bjga- 
rade or Sevelle, orange, the lemon, and the Ber-^ 
gamot, are excellent for the liquors of taste, when 
you make use of the zests of those different with 
the oil of essence. The quintessence of those 

" sorts of fruits cannot Itc drawn h^*e as in the 
countries that produce them; because, besides 
that they lose so much of their primitive flavour 
by importation, the price they fetch in this 
country lenders- it an impossible thing Tor tlic 
distiller to think of drawing that quintessence 
from them with any profit or advantage to him- 
self. 'N^ shall speak of the manner of chusing 
those fruits when we come to speak of them 
singly. The bergumot (a kind .of citron) is more / 

. 2 Y commonly 
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conimoiily made use of for odoriferous waters 
than for palatable liquors. 

Among the fruits with kernels there are few 
wlrich the distillers make use of except the 
reinette apple, the rouselet pear, and the quince. 
We make what is called ratafia or cordial water, 
with those three sorts of fruits. But the' rouse- 
let pear is mqre ordinarily preserved in brandy. 
As quince is fit for a spirituous fermentation, you 
may distil the spirits on liquor, which, by so fer- 
menting, comes from it. And the spirit of that 
watei- or rather virous liquor is successfully em- 
ployed in a liquor which in preserving all the de- 
licacy of taste of that fruit acquires its well known 
beneficieut qualities for the stomach. 

Cordials are made also with stone fruits, such 
as cherries, plumbs, apricots, and peaches; these 
four species of fruits may be preserved in brandy. 
There ^rie again other sorts of fruits which dis- 
tillers employ for ratafia and syrups. Such are 
raspberries and strawberries, which enter in the 
, comj)osition of several sorts of cordials in order 
to give them a nicer and more exquisite taste. 
Mulberries and raspberries, as M^ell as morello 
clierries are again often made use of to give a 
colour to certain cordials. There is a syrup 
made with mulberries and currants which is very 
agreeable to the taste, and which is vei-y much 
in use for sick people. 

Shell fruits are likewise of great use in distil=- 
lation. Ratalia mav be made with wal^iuts; and 
that fruit may also be preserved in, brandy when 
young and tender. -^ . • 

Almonds aie made use of for the Eau dc^ 
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NQvau. And from tHat fruit we draw, as well 
as h'om nuts, ,oils for perfumed essences. 

We have spoken here but of those, fruits which 
are generally made use of by distillers, there are 
many others which might be employed with as 
rnuch success. It is enough to have pointed 
here the use which is made of them : it behoves 
the lovers of th^e art to improve the ancient dis- 
coveries. I'he receipts change as the taste 
changes : but the method and proceedings we 
reconimend here will always serve and be usefixl 
to direct the operations. 

Of the aromadcal a?id vulnerayy. Plants. 

Those plants are called aroniatical whose stalks 
arid flowers have a strong and penetrating odour, 
though altogether agreeable; such planti^ pre- 
serve that odour a long while after they are ga- 
thered, even after they are dried up. 

Those are called vulnerary, which have an 
aromatical taste, and which are unctuous and 
balsamic. The aromatical and vulnerary plants 
are in great numbefs; but we shall not enter 
into their detail; . we shall content ourselves* with 
only pointing out those which the distillers make 
the greatest consumption of, such as inelissa, rose- 
mary, lavender, aspic, maijorum, sage, &ci 

From the aromatical plants we draw odorife- 
rous^ waters, which are exquisite to strengthen 
th^ heart and the brain; and which are constantly 
ujsed in swoons. We njay likewise draw quint-. 
essences from them wliich stand in the stead of 
the plants themselves, in the seasons in which 
the plants exist no more. , ' 

2 y 2 Aromatical 
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Aromatical plants are distilled in two dijfFeren* 
nianriers; either with water t6 make simple wa- 
ters; or with spirit of wine to make odoriferous 
waters. Both of them contribute to health, in 
contributing to the cleanness of thel body. 

Tiie best vulnerary plants are those which 
come from Switzerland. They generally send in 
those sorts of plants dry leaves and flo^yers all to- 
gether ; they preserve enough of their good qua- 
lity to be employed here. 

The vulnerary plants which are used in the 
composition of the arquebusade water, all grow 
in Fiance. They are employed in their strength, 
when they are quite gieen. It is principally • in 
the time they are in blossom they are to be em- 
ployed. They may be distilled with plain water ; 
but those distilled with spirit of wine have a great 
deal more virtue. 

Both the leaves and flowets of aromatical plants 
used in the composition of the pot-poury. They 
are likewise employed in the making of sweet 
^welling satchels, or Imgs. Tlie general rule is 
to employ them in their full vigour, and to ga- 
ther them before the too. great heat of the day 
has deprived them of their fragiancy. 

Of the various Spices an^ Seeds used in Distillation. 

The apices mostly made use of in distillation^ 
are cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, and mace. 

From these spices yoii may draw, by means of 
distillation, what is called spirits ; and by infu-^ 
gion you may make tinctures and oils of essence. 
These spices are also "used in the composition 
o£ several, odoriferoujs waters, but especially in, 

. * most 
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" most of the cordials of which they are material 
ingredients. 

The seeds most known in distillation are, fen- 
nel, angelica, aniseed^ coriander, juniper, pars- 

' ley, caraway, carrot, and many others. From, 
these A'urions sorts of seeds you draw spirits with 
brandy for palatable liquors. You may likewise 

. draw oils of essence, or make infusions for ra- 
tafiasv . , 

To make Lily JVaier Liqupn 

Choose fine lilies, thick acnd well blown, not 
at all faded, nor begun to decay, and gather 
them immediately after the rising of the sun ; 
cut nothing but the stalk of the flower, because . 
it would give to the distillation a taste of gi-een ; 
leave the flower whole, and put it in the cucur^ 
bite with common water and brandy, in the pro-^ 
portion hereafter mentioned ; and distil it upo|i 
a naked fire a little quick; when your spirits a4*c 
drawn, melt some sugar in water,. and then mix 
your spirits with it; pass the whole through x 
bag, and when fined down, your Jiquor will be 
fit for use. , 

To make common Lily Water Liqtwr. 

Take three quarts of brandy, half a pound of 
lily flowers, three quarts of water, and a pound 
of sugar for the'syrup ; the whole must make up 
five quarts of liquor in all when finished. 

To make the double Liquor. ^ 

Take half a pound of flowers, threp quarts of 
brandy, three pounds of sugar, and two quarts 

' of 
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of comipou.^vater ; which will produce four quarts 
of liquor when done. 

^ To make one Gallon of Spearmint Water. 

Take of the leaves of dried spearmint ont 
pound and an half, and two gallons and an half 
of water, and draw off by a gentle fire one gal- 
ion. This water will be niore fragi-ant if distilled 
in Balneum Mariae, or the, cold still ; but if the 
latter be used, the same caution must be observ- 

ed of distilling the plant green. 

> ■ 

To make a Gallon of Jamaica Pepper JVater. 

Take half a pound of Jamaica pepper, arid two 
gallons and an half of water, and draw off one 
gallon with a pretty brisk fire. The.6il of this 
fruit is very ponderous, and therefoie this water 
is best made in an alembic. 

I 

To make a Gallon of the JVater of Dill Seed. 

Take one pound of (till seed, and three gallons 
of water; distil off by the alembic one gallon, 
with a pretty brisk fire. 

To make ten Gallons of single yhigelica JVater. 

Take of the roots and seeds of angelica, cut 
and bruised, of each one pound and an half) 
eleven gallons of proof spirit, and two gallons of 
water; draw off ten gallons, or till the faints be- 
gin to rise, with a gentle fire; and sweeten it; if 
required, with lump sugar. It is a good carmi- 
native, and therefore good against all kinds of 
flatulent cholics, and gripings of the bowels. 
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?o make ten Gallons of compound Angelica Water. 

Take of the roots and seeds of angelica, and 
sweet fennel seeds, of eac^h one "pound and an ^ 
half, the dried leaves of balm and sage, of eacH 
one pound; slice the roots and ;^ bruise the seeds 
and herbs, and add to them of cinnamon .one 
ounce, of cloves, cubebs, galangals, and mace, 
of each three quarters of an ounce; of nutmegs, 
the lesser cardamon seed, pimento, and saffron, 
each /half an ounce} infuse all these in twelve 
gallons of clean proof spirit, and draw off ten 
gallons, with a pretty brisk fire. It may be sweet- 
.ened-or not, at pleasure. This water is a power- 
ful carminative; and good in all flatulent cholics, 
and other griping pains in the bowels : it is also 
good in nauseas, and other disorders of the sto- 
mach. , • ' 

- • * * ' 

To make ten Gallons of Tir, Stephens sJVater. . 

t" 

Take of cinnamon, ginger, galangal, cloves, 
nutmegs, grains of paiadiife, the seeds of anise, 
sweet fennel, and caraway, each one ounce ; • the 
leaves of thyme, mother of thyme, mint, sage, 
pennyroyal, rosemary, flawers of red roses, ea*^ 
momile,^ origanum, and lavender, of each eight 
handfuls ; of clean proof spirit, twelve gallons ; 
and water, two gallons ; digest all twenty-four " 
hours, and then draw off ten gallons, or till the 
faints begin to rise. Sw^eeten with fine sugar to - ^ 
your palate. It is a noble cephalic cordial arid 
carminative; and alsq^ in some degrees, an hys- 
teric; good in all cholic pains in the stomach and " 
bowels, and diseases of the nerves. 

■ >^ - To - 
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To make Jif teen Gallons (f Clow TVater. 

Take four pounds of cloves bruised, half a 

{)ound of pimento or all-spice, and sis;teeii gal- 
ons of clean proof spirits; let it digest twelve 
hourai in a gentle heat, and then, draw of fifteen 
gallons with a pretty brisk fire. 

Another Way. 

Take four pounds of Winter's bark, six ounces 
of pimento, a pound and a quarter of cloves, and 
^ixteei^ gallons of clean proof spirits ; digest and 
draw off 33 before. You may sweeten it to your 
palate, by dissolving in it double refined sugar. 

To make ten Gallons of Antisco/^butic Water. 

Take of the leaves of water-cresses, garden and 
sea-^curvy-grass, and brook-lime, of each t^^enty 
handfuk; of pine tops, germander, horehound, 
and the lesser centaury, each sixteen handfuls ; of 
tjbe root^ of briony and sharp pointed dock> each 
six pounds; of mustard seed one pound and an 
half; digiest the whole in ten gallons of proof 
i^pirit, and two gallons of water, and draw off by 
a gentle fire* It is good against scorbutic disor- 
ders ; as. also in tremblings ahd disorders- of the. 
serves. ^ 

To Tuake ten Gallons of Imperial Water. 

Take the dried peels of citrons and oranges, 
nutmegs, cloves, and cinnamon, of each one 
pound; the roots of cypress, florentine- orrice^ 
calamus aromaticus, of each eight ounces ; ze- 
doar}^, galangal, and ginger, of each four ounces ; 

the 
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the tops of lavender and rosemary, of each six- 
teen handfuls; the feaVes of maijorum, miiit, 
and thyme, of each eight handfuls ; the leaves 
of white and damask rases, of each twelve hand- 
fuls; digest the whole two days in ten gallons of 
proof spirit, and four gallons of damask rose wa- 
ter; after which draw off ten gallons/ It is a 
^yery'good cephaHc, arid of great use in.all ner- 
vous cases ; it is also a very pleasant dram, espe- 
cially if sweetened with fine sugar, and good 
upon any sudden sickness of tlie stomach. . 

To make ten Gallons of compound Bryony Water. 

Take of the roots of bryony, four pounds; 
wild valerian root, one pound; pennyroyal and 
rue, of each two pounds; the flowers of fever- 
few and tops of savin, of each -four ounces; the 
rind of fresh orange peel and lovage seeds, of 
ekch half a pound; cut or bruise these ingre- 
dients, and infuse them in eleven gallons of 
prc)of spirit, and two gallons of water, and draw 
off ten gallons with a gentle heat. 

Another JVny. 

Take of fresh bryony root, four pounds ; the 
leaves of rue and mugmort, of each four pou;ids; 
the tops of savin, six handfuls ; fever-few, cat- 
mint, and pennyroyal, of each four handfuls; 
orange peel, eight ounces; myrrh, four ounces; 
llussia castor, two ounces ; proof spirit, eleven 
gallons; water, two gallons: digest and distil as 
. before. It is very forcing upon the uterus, and 
therefore given to promote delivery, and forward 
the proper clcansings afterwards; as also to open 

menstrual 
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menstrual obstructions, and in abundance, of 
other female x^omplarnts : it is also good against 
convulsions in children, and of service in all 
nervous complaints in either sex. 

To make ten Gallons of Spirituous Pennyro^iil 

Water. 

Take fifteen pounds of the dried leaves of 
pennyroyal, ten gallons of proof spirits, and two 
gallons of water; draw off ten gallons with a 
gentle fire. It is a good carminative, of use in 
chores and gripings of the bowels; also in plu- 
risies and the jaundice; ^t is of known efficacy 
in promoting the menses and other disorders of 
the female sexj. 

To make ten -Gallons of Carminative JVater. 

Take of fresh camomile flowers, four pounds ; 
dill ^eed, two pounds and an half; leaves of 
balm, origan y, and. thyme, of each one pound ; 
seeds of anise and fennel, of each six ounces ; 
cummin seed, four ounces ; the peels of oranges 
and' citrons, eight ounces; juniper and bay ber- 
ries, of each six ounces; cinnamon, eight ounces; 
mace, four ounces : bruise and digest these in- 
gredients in eleven gallons of proof spirit, and 
two gallons of water ; then draw off ten gallons, 
and sweeten it with fine sugar/ It is good in the 
cholie and gripings of the bowels, and to remove 
sickne-ss and nauseas from the stomach. 

To make a Gallon of Cedrat TVater, 

Take the yellow rinds of five cedrats, a gallon 
of fine proof spirit^ and two quarts of water; di- 
. . gest 
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gest the whole twenty-four hours in a vessel close 
stopped; after which draw off one gallon in Bal- 
neum Marig3, arid sweeten with fine loaf sugar. 

To make a Gallon of Bergamot JVater. 

4 

♦ Take the outer rind of three bergamotsf a gal- 
loa of proof spirit, and two quarts of water ; draw 
off one gallon in Balneum Marias, and sweeten 
it with sugar. 

To make a Gallon of Jessamine Water. 

Take of Spanish jessamine flowers, twelve 
ounces ; essence of Florentine citron, or berga- 
mot, eight drops ; fine proof spirit, a gallon ; wa- 
ter, two quarts : digest two days in a close ves^ 
jsel, after which draw off one gallon, and sweeten 
with fine loaf sugar. 

To make a Gallon of the Cordial IVdter of Mont^ 

pelie?\ 

. Take the yellow rinds of t^vo bergamots, or 
fifty drops of the essence of that fruit; cloves 
and mace, of each half an ounce ; a gallon of 
proof spirit, and a quart of water: digest two 
days in a close vessel, draw off a gallon, and 
sweeten with fine sugar. * 

To make a Gallon of Father Andrew's JVatfiP. . 

Take of white lily flowers, eight handfuls ; 
orange flowers, four ounces; rose water, a quart;" 
proof spirit, a gallon; water, a quart: draw off 
a gallon in. Balneum Maria?, and sweeten with 
fine sugar. 

' 2 z ifc • 7# 
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To make a Gallon of the Wftt^v of Father Bar- 

Take of the roots of angelica, four ounc0X of 
cinnamon and orris, root, each half an ounce; 
bruise these ingredients in a mortar ; put . them 
into an alembic, with a gallon of proof spirit arid 
two quarts of water : draw off a gallon with a 
pretty brisk fire. 

To iTiake a Gallon of the JVater (f the four Fruits. 

Take of the essence of cedrat, ififty drops ; . of 
the essence of bergamot, thirty-jsix diops ; of the 
essence of citron; sixty drops; and of the essence 
pf Portugal orange, sixty-four drops ; fine proof 
spirit, one gallon; water, two quarts: draw off 
with a pretty brisk fire till the faints begin to 
rise, and sweeten with fine sugar. 

To make a Gallon of the Water of the four Sfice^. 

Take of cinnamon, two ounces; nutmegs and 
cloves, of each three drachms; and 'mace, six 
drachms: bruise the spices in a mortar^ and add 
a gallon of proof spirit, and two quarts of water: 
digest twenty-four hours in a close yessel, and 
distil With a brisk fire till the faints begin to rise ; 
and sweeten with fine sugar. It is an excellent 
stomachic, good in all depressions of the spirits^ 
and paralytic disorders. 

t _ 

To make ten Gallons of the IVater of th6 four Seeds. 

Take of sweet fennel seed' seven ounces; co- 
riander seed, nine ounces ; the seeds of angelica 
and anise, of each three ounces: bruise all these 

in 
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in, a mortar, and put them into the, still, with tftu? 
gallons and an half of proof spirits, and two. gftlr 
Ions of water : draw off with a gentle fire till the 
faints begin to rise^ and sweeten with fine sugar. 
It is gctod in cholics, nauseas of the stomach 
. and gripings of the bowek. 

To 7nak€^a Gallon of DiDmc IVdter. 

Take of orange flowers fresh gathered, two 
pounds ; coriander seed, three ounces ; nutmegs, 
half an ounce: bruise the nutmegs and corian- 
der seed, and put them togtther with the orange 
flowers, into an alerabie, with a gallon of proof 
spirit, and two quarts of' water: draw off the li- 
quor with a gentle fire, till the faints begin to 
rise, dud sweeten with fine sugar. 

To make 'a (xallon ofnrectijicd Barbadoes Water. 

Take the outer rind of eight large florentinc 
citrons; half an ounce of cinnamon l^ruised; 
and a gallon of rectified fepiqt: distil to a dryness 
in Balneum Marioe: then dissolve two pounds of 
sugar in a quart of water, and mix it with the 
distilled liquor, and run it through the filtrating 
, bag, which will render it bright apd fine. 

To make a Gallon of amberrcoloured Barbadoes 

JVaier. 

Take the yellow rind of six bergamots, half an 
ounce of cinnamon, and two drachmi? of cloves ; 
bruise the spices, and digest the whole six days 
in a gallon' of rectified spirit; and then add a 
drachm of saffron, and let the m- hole, ^stand six 

days 
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days- longer in digiestion ; dissolve two pounds of 
fine sugar in ^ quart of \Yater, add to it the tinc- 
ture, and run it through the filtrating bag. 

To make a Gallon of Roman Water. 

Take the outer or yellow peels of six citrons; 
t^vo drachms of nxace bruised ; a gallon of proof 
spirit and two qimrts of water: draw off with a 
gentle fire till the 'faints begin to rise, and 
sweeten w4th fine siigar.. 

To make a Gallon of VEau sam Pareille. 

Take the outer peels of twelve citrons; three 
quarts of fine proof spirit, and a quart of wat^r; 
piit all into a glass alembic, and distil to a dry- 
ness in Balneum Mariae; filter the \\^ater, and put 
it into bottles well stopped. 

Another Way. ^ 

Take the essence of cedrat, bergamot, orange^ ' 
and lemon, of each two drachms; a gallon of 
rectified spirit, and two quarts of water: put all 
.into a glass alembif, and distil in Balneum Ma- 
rias till the faints begin to rise, when thereceiver 
.must be immediately removed. 

7b make n Gallon of Vestal Water. 

Take of the seeds pf daucus cfeticus, or candy 
carrots, two ounces; a gallon of spirit 6f wine; 
and two quarts bf water : distil in Balneum Ma- 
riae till the faints begin to rise : then add to the ^ 
spirit drawn oyer, an ounce of the essence of le- 
mons, and four drops of the essence of aiiiber^ 

gris; 
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gris; redistil m Babieum Maipfce, and keep the 
watei' in i)ottles well stoj^ed for use. 

To make a Gallon of Cyprus Wine. 

Tajcc of the essence of ambergris, half an 
ounce ; put it into a glass alembic, with a gallon 
of spirit of wine, and two quarts of water ; place 
the alembic in Balneum Marise, and draw off till 
the faints begin to riiSe. 

Te make a Gallon of Anhalt JVater. 

Take of the best turpentine a ppun^d and an 
half; olibanum, three ounces;.. aloes' wood pow- 
dered, one ounce ; grains of ^lastic, cloves, gilly"- 
flowers, or rosemary flowers, nutmegs, arid ciima-. 
mon, of each two ounces and an half ; . Js^fii'on, . 
one ounce: powder the whole, and digest .thSenx 
six days in eleven gallons of spirit xyf wine ; add- 
ing two scruples of musk tied up in a rag ; and 
draw oflf in Balneum Maria? till it begins to run 
foul. It is a high aromJatic <3ordial,. invigorates 
the intestines, and thereby promotes digestion, 
and dispels flatulencies : it is a sovereign remedy 
for catarrhs and pains aiising^frcMji colds ; as also 
in palsies, epilepsies, apoplexies and lethargies, 
the parts affected being well rubbed v/ith it. 

To make ten Gallons of Gout JVater^ 

Take the flowers of camomile, leaves of penny- 
royal, lavender, marjorum, rosemary, sage, and 
ground-pine, of each eight ounces; mynh, four 
ounces; cloves and cinnamon, of each one ouncej 
roots of piony, two ounces; pellitory of Spain, 
and cypress orrice, of (^ach.one ounce; theJesser 
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cdrdatnotni^ and- 0Cti>dbs, of each half an ounce ; 
nutmegs,, two ounces : cut alid bruise these in- 
gredients, and 4igest' th?,n^ four days, in eleven 
gallpxus pf proof spirit and two gallons of water; 
then draw off ten gallons, and sweeten with fine 
stigar. It is g'ood in all nervous cases, palsies, 
epilepsies, and loss of memory. • ^ 

To make a Gallon of Bouquet IVafer. 

Take . the .flowers of whJte^ lilies and Spanish 
jessamine, of each half a pound ; orange,' jon- 
quil ahd pink flowers, of eadh four ounces ; da- 
mask roses, one pound ; let them all be fresh ga- 
tTiered, and immediately put into a glass alembic, 
with a gallon of clean proof spirit, and two quarts 
of water; place the alembic in Balneum Marian, 
and draw off till the faints begin to rise. 
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